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ercise  tlieir  forces  in  a  far  more  direct  and 
powerful  manner  than  through  the  cum¬ 
brous  organization  of  flesh  and  blood. 
We  may  disbelieve  every  word  of  each 
particular  nan’ation — so  perhaps  did  those 
who  first  listened  to  it ;  but  if  we  as  well 
as  they  had  not  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
general  principle,  and  an  instinctive  desire 
tow’ard  that  disencumbered  nature,  this 
lore  would  have  no  snch  charm  for  us. 

Tlie  traditions  of  men  on  this  subject 
are  confirmed  as  to  their  general  ))rinciple 
by  the  records  of  inspiration.  The  Bible 
tells  of  miracles  which  were  wont  to  at¬ 
test  every  direct  revelation  of  God  to 
man ;  of  visits  which  men  nsed  to  receive 
from  angels,  (dyycAot,)  messengers  not  al¬ 
ways  nor  even  often  making  it  plain 
whather  they  W'ere  disembodied  spirits 
of  men,  or  belonging  to  soiile  other  order 


That  there  are  powers  above  us  and 
around  us,  unseen,  but  having  intimate 
relations  with  us,  is  a  w'orld-wide  belief. 
Few  nations  have  been  found  so  degraded 
as  to  have  no  idea  of  Deity  presiding 
over  and  controlling  the  |)owers  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  none  that  have  any  traditional 
literature  are  without  the  notion  of  a 
world  of  spirits  occasionally  manifesting 
itself  to  mortals.  The  charm  of  all  an¬ 
cient  poetry — Oriental  or  (Massical,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  Bomantic,  or  Teutonic  —  lies 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  represents  man 
in  relation  to  the  invisible  w’orld ;  man 
exercising  bis  corporeal  powers,  aided  or 
thwarted  by  incorporeal  natures — Divine, 
angelic,  demoniac,  or  human — which  ex- 
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of  intelligent  beings.  It  tells  also  of 
principalilies  and  powers  of  darkness  con¬ 
tinually  acting  as  the  enemies  of  God  and 
man.  In  accordance  with  human  tradi¬ 
tion  it  represents  flesh  and  blood  as  al¬ 
ways  (ji^uailing  in  the  manifested  presence 
of  spirits,  however  friendly  in  their  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  it  denounces  as  the  grossest 
wickedness  and  rebellion  against  God  the 
conduct  of  those  who  seek  a  forbidden 
confederacy  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  what  he  has  hidden  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  or  acquiring  a  power  over  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature  beyond  what  he  has  per¬ 
mitted,  The  whole  Bible  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  world  standing  in  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  our  own. 

In  the  infancy,  whether  of  individuals 
or  nations,  supernatural  agency  affords 
the  easiest  and  most  accejitable  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  phenomena  of  which  no  other 
cause  can  be  traced.  Let  children  be  told 
that  the  thunder  which  they  hear  is  the 
voice  of  God,  the  lightning  the  flashes  of 
his  eye,  and  they  will  reverently  believe 
that  some  dreadful  wickedness  has  been 
committed  to  call  for  such  expressions  of 
auger;  just  as  Christopher  Columbus  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  the  American  In¬ 
dians  th.at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  the 
sure  token  of  Heaven’s  displeasure  against 
them  for  their  evil  intentions  toward  him 
and  his  companions.  But  as  individuals 
or  nations  advance  toward  maturity, 
they  learn  that  all  natural  phenomena 
depend  on  approximate  causes  more  or 
less  distinctly  understood.  The  thunder, 
W'hich  was  once  regarded  as  a  personal 
voice,  turns  out  to  be  the  echo  of  electric 
explosions  among  the  clouds  ;  the  eclipse, 
which  darkened  the  sun  at  mid-day,  is 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  the  moon  in¬ 
tercepting  his  beams,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  of  her  evolutions.  We  are 
taught  th.at  even  the  winds  and  waves, 
which  appear  so  nncert.ain  in  their  .action, 
are  subject  to  rules  of  sequence  as  invari¬ 
able  as  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 
Tlie  beams  of  knowledge  dispel  the  fairy 
frost-work  of  fancy ;  and  the  myths  of 
infancy  are  surrendered  for  the  studies  of 
manhood.  Now  the  re^tion  of  our 
minds  against  the  credulity  of  our  ignor¬ 
ance  is  likely  to  drive  us  for  a  time  into 
the  regions  of  skepticism ;  and  only  by 
slow  degrees,  do  w’e  learn  to  hold  an  even 
and  ste^y  course  in  that  path  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  science,  blend¬ 
ed  with  that  of  faith. 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  European  so¬ 
ciety  th.at  the  ages  of  its  ignorant  faith 
W'ere  under  the  dominion  of  a  crafty  and 
avaricious  priesthood,  who  worked  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people  to  promote  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Church.  Hence 
the  nmnberless  and  monstrous  legends  of 
medieval  miracles,  apparitions  of  ghosts, 
demons,  and  w'hat  not,  the  fabrications  of 
willful  deceit;  or, at  best,  the  offspring  of 
imaginations  perverted  and  diseased  by 
the  unnatural  influences  of  mon.astic  life. 
As  the  most  ])rofitable  of  sill  the  lying 
wonders  of  Berne  w'as  the  purgatory  of  a 
future  life,  so  the  very  bathos  of  supersti¬ 
tion  was  the  belief  that  those  regions  of 
punishment  lying  beneath  their  feet  might 
actually  be  entered  from  an  opening  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  .and  that  the  man 
who  could  endure  the  discipline  now  in 
the  flesh  would  be  exempt  from  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  suffer  it  hereafter  in  the  spirit.  The 
purgatory  of  St,  Patrick  l.ay,  relatively  to 
the  rest  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  mankind  from  the  remotest 
ages  had  supposed  to  be  the  phace  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits — the  somber  regions  of  the 
setting  sun,  not  absolutely  inaccessible  to 
the  adventurous  pilgrim.  Here  was  a 
cave  under  the  care  of  a  sm.all  st.aff  of 
Augustine  monks,  which  w.as  for  ag(*8  the 
w’onder  and  glory  of  Christendom.  Who¬ 
ever  was  bold  and  pious  enough  to  endure 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  terrors  of  the 
purgatory  to  which  it  led  might  thus  ex¬ 
piate  all  his  sins,  pa.st  and  future,  which 
otherwise  would  cost  him  ages  of  torment. 
Numbers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  m<ade 
the  attempt,  and  more  perished  than  ever 
returned  to  tell  their  .adventures  ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jacobus  Vitri.aco :  “Whoever 
went  into  it,  not  being  truly  penitent  and 
contrite,  was  presently  snatched  away 
by  demons,  never  more  to  bo  seen.”  In 
the  case  of  those  who  were  found  alive 
when  the  cave  was  opened  by  the  monks 
after  the  twenty-four  hours,  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  various  fields  of  punishment, 
the  extremes  of  cold,  followed  by  those 
of  heat,  fiery  serpents,  toad.s,  spits,  while 
tempting  demons  surrounded  and  threat¬ 
ened — all  was  carefully  written  down  by 
the  priestly  guardiiins  of  the  place  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful  throughout 
Christendom.  If  the  reader  supposes 
that  this  w\as  an  obscure  superstition,  pre¬ 
vailing  chiefly  among  that  class  of  people 
who  m  modern  times  have  resorted  to 
the  island  for  penance,  let  him  turn  to  the 
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patent  rolls  of  Edward  the  Third’s  reign, 
and,  under  date  1358,  ho  will  find  the 
eopy  of  a  testimonial  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  free  translation  : 

“  The  King  to  all  and  singular  to  whom  the 
present  letters  shall  come,  greeting.  Malatesta 
Ungarus,  a  noble  gentleman  and  Knight  of 
Rimini,  coming  into  our  presence,  hath  declared 
that  laUdy,  leaving  his  own  country,  he  has, 
with  much  toil,  visited  the  purgatory  of  SL 
Patrick,  in  our  dominion  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  usual  space  of  one  whole  day  and  night  re¬ 
mained  shut  up  therein  as  one  of  the  dead ; 
eamestiv  t)e.sceching  us  that  in  confirmation 
of  the  fact  we  would  deign  to  grant  him  our 
royal  letters.  Though  the  a.ssertion  of  so  noble 
a  man  might  be  accepted  by  us  as  sufDcient, 
yet  considering  the  extreme  perils  of  this  pil¬ 
grimage,  we  are  further  informed  concerning  it 
by  letters  from  our  trusty  and  well  beloved 
Alinaric  de  St.  Amand,  our  Justice  of  Ireland, 
also  from  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  said 
place  of  purgatory,  and  from  other  men  of 
credit,  as  also  by  clear  proofs  that  the  said 
nobleman  hath  duly  and  courageously  com¬ 
pleted  his  pilgrimage ;  we  have  therefore  thought 
proper  to  give  to  him  favorably  our  royal  tes¬ 
timony  concerning  the  same,  that  there  may  be 
no  doubt ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  premised 
may  more  clearly  appear,  we  have  been  induced 
to  grant  to  him  these  letters  with  the  royal  seal. 
Given  at  our  palace  at  Westminster,  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  October." 

Tliere  is  also  the  copy  of  a  safe-con¬ 
duct,  or  passport,  granted  by  Richard 
II.  in  1397,  to  enable  Uayrnond,  Viscount 
of  Perilho.s,  Raron  of  Seret,  Knight  of 
Rhodes,  and  Chamberlain  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  to  visit  the  purgatory  with  a 
retinue  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  horses; 
which  Raymond  afterward  wrote  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  adventures  in  the  Limousin 
dialect,  with  all  the  usual  horrors.  “The 
most  gifted  tongue  could  not  relate,  the 
most  forcible  and  copious  writer  could 
not  adequately  destu-ibe,  such  dreadful 
tortures  and  punishments.  Woe  to  sin¬ 
ners  !  Alas  for  those  who  do  not  repent 
in  this  world !  All  the  ills  of  this  life, 
labor,  poverty,  exile,  imprisonment,  dis¬ 
grace,  misery,  calamity,  wounds,  and  even 
death  itself,  are  nothing  to  the  pains  of 
purgatory.”  Such  were  some  of  the 
medieval  “  foothdls  on  the  boundary  of 
another  world.” 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  dispelled, 
at  least  from  the  English  mind,  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  purgatory,  and  the  notion  that 
a  mitigat  ion  of  its  tortures  might  be  pro¬ 
cured  through  jjriestly  influence.  But 
there  remained  a  general  belief  in  disem¬ 


bodied  8j)irit8,  good  and  evil,  and  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  with  them ;  as 
well  as  a  solemn  sense  of  the  sin  of  any 
commerce  with  evil  ones.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  we  find  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
his  episcopal  capacity,  investigating  a  ghost 
story,  which  was  afterward  communi¬ 
cated  in  writing  by  his  lordship’s  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  editor  of  Sadducismus  Tri- 
uniphatua.  The  leading  facts  of  the  storj’ 
are,  that  the  ghost  of  a  man  named  James 
Haddock  appeared  first  on  horseback  on 
the  highway  to  one  Taverner,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  fiesh,  “  a  lusty,  proper, 
stout,  tall  fellow,”  and  desired  liim  to 
carry  a  message  to  those  who  were  wrong¬ 
ing  his  fatherless  boy  in  the  matter  of  a 
lease  which  ought  to  have  stood  in  his 
name ;  the  reason  alleged  for  appearing 
to  him  being,  that  ho  was  a  man  of  more 
resolution  than  othere.  But  Taverner 
did  not  c.are  to  meddle  with  what  did 
not  concern  him  ;  and  the  ghost  returned 
again  and  again,  threatening  to  tear  him 
in  pieces  if  he  did  not  carry  the  message. 
Whereupon  Taverner,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Donegal,  consulted 
his  lordship’s  chaplain ;  and  the  chaplain 
took  him  for  a  further  consultation  with 
the  incumbent  of  Belfast,  whose  only  dif¬ 
ficulty,  after  hearing  the  details,  was 
whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  do  the  errand 
in  ca.se  the  spirit  was  a  bad  one.  How¬ 
ever,  considering  the  justice  of  the  case, 
it  was  determined  to  go,  and  the  chaplain 
accompanied  the  man.  It  would  seem 
the  details  of  the  wrong  were  admitted 
to  be  as  the  ghost  had  revealed  them.  A 
few  days  afterward  the  Bishop  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  court  at  Dromore,  and,  having  heard 
of  this  strange  transaction,  he  summoned 
the  parties  before  him  for  an  investigation. 
Alcock,  the  secretary,  w'ho  was  present 
throughout,  .says  that  “  my  lord  styled  it 
a  strange  scene  of  Providence,”  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  apparition  was  true  and 
real.  He  adds  :  “This  Taverner,  with  all 
the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
story,  I  knew  very  w’ell,  and  all  wise  and 
good  men  did  believe  it,  especially  the 
Bishop  and  the  Dean  of  Connor,  Dr. 
Rust.”  That  the  narrative,  whatever  its 
merits,  was  no  fabrication,  either  of  the 
Bishop’s  secretary  or  the  editor  of  Sad- 
ducismtta  Triumphatua,  who  published  it, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  same  par¬ 
ticulars  were  afterward  related  by  the 
Countess  of  Donegal  to  Richard  Baxter, 
with  more  minute  particulars  as  to  the 
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nature  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  boy, 
w'ith  the  subsec^ucnt  fact  that  a  new  lease 
W'as  drawn  in  his  favor,  and  sealed  by  the 
earl  her  husband. 

We  learn  from  several  of  the  books  in 
which  such  narratives  appear,  that  there 
were  in  those  days  jK-rsons  who  avowed 
their  disbelief  in  apparitions,  and  held 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  be  mere  jug¬ 
gling  and  fraud,  instead  of  a  true  com¬ 
merce  with  the  devil.  We  gather  also 
that  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of 
communication  with  the  unseen  world, 
generally  doubted  its  very  e.xistence ;  and, 
like  the  Sadducees  of  old,  said  that  there 
was  “  no  resurrection,  neither  an^el,  nor 
siiirit.”  Bishop  Burnett  characterizes  this 
skepticism  about  witchcraft  as  “  atheism, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  gain  ground, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  hypocrisy  of  some, 
and  the  fantastical  conceits  of  the  more 
sincere  enthnsiasts.” 

Descending  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
w'e  find  the  belief  of  the  supernatural 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  but  not 
wholly  extinguished,  or  even  without  re¬ 
spectable  patronage.  Dr.  Johnson  used  I 
to  say,  that  “  all  reason  was  against  it,  ! 
but  all  experience  for  it and  he  puts  i 
this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  the  j 
sage  in  Rasselas  :  \ 

“  That  the  do.ad  are  seen  no  more  I  will  i 
not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the  I 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  ages  and  na-  ^ 
tions.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or  un¬ 
learned,  among  w’hom  apjiaritions  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  which  prevails  as  fiir  as  hnman 
nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal 
only  by  its  truth  ;  those  that  never  heard 
of  one  another  would  not  have  agreed  in 
a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  could 
make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by 
single  cavilers  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  M’ith  their 
fears.” 

In  the  same  age  Blackstone,  in  his  Com- 
mentarieSy  says,  concerning  occult  pow¬ 
ers  in  connection  M-ith  evil  spirits:  “To 
deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence 
of  wntchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly 
to  contradict  the  revealed  w’ord  of  God 
in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  world 
hath  in  its  turn  bome  testimony,  either 
by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or 
by  prohibitory  laws  which  at  least  sup- 


'  pose  the  possibility  of  commune  with  evil 
i  spirits.” 

Before  that  century  closed,  nnsanctified 
philosophy  had  attained  the  amieoi  skep¬ 
ticism,  and  several  of  the  loading  men  of 
the  day  proclaimed  their  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  real,  except  Ixidy,  in  the  uni¬ 
verse — neither  God,  nor  devil,  nor  soul  of 
man  ;  and  that  all  the  functions  that  had 
been  attributed  to  a  sjurit  in  man  were 
but  operations  of  his  material  organiz,u- 
tion.  These  views,  however,  were  lh(“ 
vagaries  of  a  few,  carried  away  by  meta- 
I  physical  speculations.  The  men  of  science, 

!  proj>erly  so  called, — the  students  of  phys- 
j  ical  nature — took  a  different  course.  They 
'  found  that  many  things  hitherto  deemed 
\preternaturnl  were  assignable  to  natural 
I  causes ;  that  many  of  the  wonders  of 
'  sorcery  (so  called)  were  tricks  of  machin- 
I  cry,  chemistry,  or  sleight-of-hand ;  and 
i  that  a  great  de.al  of  the  ghost-lore  of  the 
!  country  fireside  might  be  traced  to  optical 
I  illusion,  ventriloquism,  and  hallucination. 

I  They  explored  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
j  verse,  and,  to  some  extent,  traced  the 
plan  of  its  government ;  they  found  it  to 
consist  of  a  marvelous  catenation  of 
causes  and  effects ;  whercn|)on  they  judged 
that  all  natural  phenomena  must  depend 
on  natural  causes ;  they  decided  that  sci¬ 
entific  study  implies  a  “2>ostulate  of  con¬ 
stant  sequences,  with  determinate  condi¬ 
tions  of  occurrence  *  and  too  many  of 
them  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
idea  of  any  superior  agetjcy  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  “  the  sense  of  the  invariable 
course  of  nattire,  and  the  scientific  exi)l.a- 
nation  of  phenomena.”  “  This  totality  of 
finite  things,”  says  Strauss,  “forma  a  Vast 
circle,  which,  except  that  it  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  laws  to  a  superior  power,  suffers 
no  intrusion  from  without.  This  convic¬ 
tion  is  so  much  a  habit  of  thought  with 
the  modern  world,  that  in  actual  life  the 
belief  in  a  8n|>ernatural  manifestation,  an 
immediate  divine  agency,  is  at  once  at¬ 
tributed  to  ignorance  or  imposture.”  On 
this  principle  these  soi'am  have  not  only 
taught  the  present  generation  to  spurn  all 
belief  in  ghost-lore,  witchcraft,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  implies  spiritual  or  supomat- 
al  agency,  but  they  have,  in  as  plain 
terms  as  they  dare,  discarded  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  records  of  miracles,  prophecy,  and 
other  superhuman  phenomena,  represent¬ 
ing  these  writings  as  the  productions  of  a 
period  w’hen  “poetry,  religion,  and  history 
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were  :iil  one  when  “  legend  had  the  world,  innst  be  revealed  from  that  world  ; 
certainty  of  fact,  and  fact  might  bo  treated  and  it  seems  fitting  that,  when  mortals 
with  the  freedom  of  legend  when  “  his-  still  in  the  flesh  were  made  the  medium 
tory  was  rather  a  heroic  poem  than  an  ac-  of  such  a  revelation,  their  mission  should 
curate  narrative,  and  the  scientiiic  scru-  be  accredited  by  signs  from  heaven.  We, 
tiny  of  w’itnesses  had  not  begun  to  be  who  accept  the  Scriptures  in  their  plain 
practiced.”  Tliey  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  and  obvious  meaning,  must  believe  that 
that  this  goas  to  sap  the  very  foundations  there  has  been  such  a  revelation,  given 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  leading  organ  through  man,  and  especially  through  the 
of  this  school*  says;  “  Religions,  bound  m.an  Christ  Jesus,  attested  by  “  miracles 
up,  ;is  they  have  hitlierto  allowed  them-  and  signs  and  wonders.”  On  the  same 
selves  to  be,  in  the  legends  of  siiperna-  authority  we  believe  that  there  have  been 
tural  appearances  upon  earth,  in  interfer-  missions  to  earth  of  subordinate  spirits 
ences  by  divine  power  with  the  ordinary  from  the  unseen  world,  chiefly  with  refer- 
se(juences  of  events  upon  it,  die  away  in  ence  to  temporal  m.attei-s,  leading  us  to 
tho  light  of  historical  knowledge  with  the  look  on  them  as  serving  (SiaKovoi)  spirits, 
traditions  to  which  they  have  linked  them-  sent  forth  to  wait  on  the  heirs  of  salva- 
selves.”  On  the  same  principle  tho  doc-  tion ;  while  to  himself,  and  to  a  human 
trino  of  Providence  is  cut  away  from  ministry,  tho  ilost  High  has  reserved  it 
under  our  feet ;  and  man,  who  has  always  to  carry  out  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
loved  to  think,  himself  under  the  benig-  and  regenerating  the  fallen  race.  Hence, 
nant  care  of  some  superior  power,  is  con-  when  the  rich  man  begged  that  I.aizaru8 
signed  to  the  stern  machinery  of  “  invari-  might  be  sent  to  his  fTither’s  house,  he 
able  sequences.”  was  not  told  that  there  was  an  impassable 

But  it  requires  only  a  momenPs  consid-  gulf,  but  that  the  mission  would  be  use- 
eration  to  perceive  that  this  is  going  too  less.  So  when  the  disciples  were  terrified 
fist.  Science  gets  beyond  its  sphere,  if  it  at  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour’s  resur- 
.asserts  that  all  phenomena  depend  on  nat-  rection  body,  and  supposed  they  had  seen 
ural  Giuses  which  can  not  bo  either  over-  a  ghost,  ho  did  not  reprove  them  for  su- 
ruied  or  contravened.  Science  has  dis-  perstitious  credulity,  and  assure  them  that 
cover^  many  of  tho  laws  by  which  the  such  apparitions  were  impossible  ;  but  he 
material  forces  of  the  universe  operate ;  said  ;  “  Handle  mo  and  see  ;  for  a  ghost 
but  it  Inis  not  discovered  their  relations  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  .as  ye  see  me 
to  the  Creator,  or  proved  that  he  Inas  be-  have.”  Likewise,  when  that  command 
stowed  on  them  an  inherent  and  absolute  was  promulgated,  “Thou  8h.alt  not  sufter 
power  to  perform  their  work  without  ret-  a  witch  to  live,”  nobody  supposes  the 
erence  to  his  further  will,  and  dependence  criqie  denounced  was  that  of  obtaining 
on  his  continued  energy.  And  therefore  money  by  false  pretenses,  which  is  that 
science  is  not  competent  to  say  that  there  which  our  modern  magistrates  impute  to 
c.an  not,  and  never  could  be,  miracles,  all  members  of  the  occult  profession,  sen- 
that  is,  events  8U8|>ending  or  contravening  I  tencing  them  to  a  short  imprisonment, 
the  laws  of  nature ;  still  less  that  there  ;  and  marveling  that,  in  these  days  of  edu- 
can  not  be  .an  overruling  providence  c.ation,  any  one  can  be  so  ignorant  and 
working  with  those  forces,  in  harmony  superstitious  as  to  believe  that  foresight 
with  these  laws.  Science  has  made  some  can  thus  be  obt.ained. 
discoveries  of  the  laws  of  spirit  in  con-  It  is  im|x)tt.ant  to  mark  this,  because 
nection  with  matter  ;  but  it  knows  nothing  even  the  Christian  p.art  of  the  community 
of  its  condition  apart  from  it;  .and  it  is  in  the  present  d.ay  do  for  the  most  part 
not  in  a  iiositioa  to  say  whether  it  exists  adopt  a  tone  in  8pe.aking  of  these  things 
without  any  material  vehicle  when  it  ^yhich  shows  they  have,  however  unwit- 
leaves  the  body,  or  whether  it  assumes  a  ,  tingly,  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
lighter  and  more  manageable  one  usually  j  principles  of  this  scientific  skepticism, 
invisible  to  the  human  eye  ;  and  if  so,  i  They  hold,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  the 
whether  this  vehicle  is  capable  of  being  '  province  of  education  to  dispel  all  belief 
made  denser  at  pleasure,  and  p.alpable  to  j  apparitions,  voices,  and  other  preter- 
the  human  senses.  All  that  regards  the  i  natural  manifestations ;  and  they  think 
human  spirit  .and  its  relations  to  another  I  that  if  tho  masses  of  the  people  w'ere  in- 

- j  structed  in  the  principles  of  science,  their 

•  WestniituUr  Jirviae.  \  fears,  their  hopes,  and  their  actions  would 
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no  longer  be  influenced  by  any  thing  sup- 

E>sed  to  be  the  effect  of  spiritual  agency. 

nt  tins  is  taking  it  for  granted  that 
science  has  proved  spiritual  agency  im¬ 
possible  ;  the  inevitable  consequence  would 
be,  that  such  a  thing  has  never  been  ;  and 
then  there  is  no  gi’ound  on  which  we  can 
maintain  the  credibility  of  our  holy  books 
in  their  obvious  meaning.  By  what  pro¬ 
cess  does  that  which  we  pronounce  “  in¬ 
credible  because  im|>ossible”  become  cred¬ 
ible,  M’hen  removed  two  thousand  years 
into  the  i)ast  ? 

Here,  then,  firmly  we  plant  our  foot, 
and  affirm  that,  neither  mir.acle8  nor  appa¬ 
ritions  may  be  discredited  as  in  themselves 
impossible  ;  for  we  devoutly  believe  they 
have  been.  Whether  they  ever  happen 
now  is  a  question  of  fact,  depending  on 
testimony;  and  if  any  individual  chooses 
to  say  that  he  has  met  with  no  case  in 
which  the  evidence  satisfied  his  mind,  he 
is,  for  aught  we  see,  at  perfect  liberty  to 
hold  his  incredulity  without  incurring  the 
imputation  of  being  either  atheist  or  Sad- 
ducee.  But  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  decide 
d  priori  that  it  can  not  be.  Likewise  it 
is  sheer  impertinence  to  insist  on  first  set¬ 
tling  such  questions  as,  “  What  good  end 
would  it  serve  ?  Is  it  worthy  the  divine 
wisdom  to  act  in  contravention  of  ordina¬ 
ry  laws  for  purposes  so  slight  ?”  If  wc 
enter  on  the  inquiry  at  all,  our  business  is 
first  with  the  evidence  of  the  alleged 
facts.  If  the  thing  is  true,  doubtless  there 
is  a  reason  for  it  worthy  of  the  divine 
•W'isdom. 

If  we  seek  an  answer  to  the  question 
w’hether  occasional  interference  from  the 
spiritual  world  is  a  reality  or  a  delusion, 
W’c  perceive  at  once  that  it  is  one  on  which 
W'e  can  not  afford  to  give  common  fair 
2>lay  to  evidence.  Our  native  instincts 
teach  us  to  trust  the  evidence  of  our  own 
sense.s,  but  our  education  makes  us  dis¬ 
trustful  of  that  of  .all  others.  The  man 
who  has  seen  or  heard  something  which 
he  can  not  account  for,  readily  supjmses  it 
preternatural  ;  but  from  the  very  con¬ 
sciousness  of  bis  own  weakness,  if  weakness 
it  is,  at  least  from  the  knowledge  he  has 
that  the  human  mind  has  a  tendencv  to 
such  beliefs,  and  has  often  been  mistaicen, 
he  will  8C.arcely  rely  on  another  who  re¬ 
lates  a  similar  experience.  If  the  thing 
has  only  appeared  or  spoken,  it  may  have 
been  imagination  or  illusion.  If  it  has  re¬ 
vealed  something  which  proves  true,  it 
may  have  been  a  mere  coincidence ;  or 
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the  prediction  may  have  jirovcd  the  cause 
of  its  own  fulfillment,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
death ;  or  it  m.ay  have  been  trickery 
throughout ;  or,  finally,  it  may  have  been 
the  result  of  some  natural  law  with  which 
we  are  as  yet  un.acquainted. 

Many  years  .ago  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Entwisle  told  us  he  had  visited  a  lady 
Lately  recovered  from  her  confinement, 
and  she  had  mentioned  to  him  that  a  few 
weeks  before,  when  lying  quite  awake  in 
the  night,  she  heard  a  voice  «listinctly  s.ay  : 
“  This  ye.ar  thou  shaft  die.”  She  immo- 
<liately  spoke  to  her  husband  ;  but  he  had 
been  asleep  and  heard  nothing.  She  was 
n.aturally  led  to  apprehend  that  the  crisis 
then  appro, aching  would  prove  fatal ;  and 
regarded  the  voice  as  a  warning  to  bo 
]>rep.ared  for  her  solemn  change  ;  but  now, 
she  .added,  that  it  had  passed  over  safely, 
she  felt  the  fear  had  been  s:ilutary,  and  her 
deliverance  from  its  realization  merciful, 
for  the  sake  of  her  family.  A  few  weeks 
.afterward  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  in  which  she  seemed  much  more 
.absorbed  in  the  present  suffering  than  in 
any  ajrprchension  of  danger.  As  soon  as  this 
subsided,  she  sent  for  her  husband,  and 
told  him  joyfully  how  much  better  she 
was.  In  vain  he  suggested  his  fear  that 
she  was  not  really  better;  she  was  sure  of 
it,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forego 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  restoration,  till  he 
felt  obliged  to  tell  her  th.at  the  pain  had 
subsided  only  because  mortification  had 
8uj>ervene(l,  and  she  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live.  Surprised  but  not  dism.ayed,  she 
replied,  “  Ah  !  if  that  is  the  case,  it’s 
imother  thing,”  and  calmly  began  to  give 
her  last  orders,  soon  .after  which  she  ex¬ 
pired.  To  have  known  the  venerable  Mr. 
Entwisle,  was  to  give  implicit  credence  to 
his  statement ;  but  perhajw  nine  out  of 
every  ten  who  could  not  disbelieve  him 
would  say  the  lady  only  fancied  she  heard 
a  voice.  The  fulfillment  of  its  prediction 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidetice,  as 
there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  asso¬ 
ciating  them  as  cause  anti  efleet.  Who, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  dare  to 
say  what  else  it  was  or  could  bo  ?  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  on  any  other  subject  would  be  re¬ 
garded  otherwise.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
w.as  hanged  for  a  deed  which  he  averred 
had  l)oen  |>erpetrated  by  his  mother  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy,  .admitting  that  he  had  killed 
her  to  save  himself  from  a  similar  late. 
Suppose  a  female  of  unquestionable  vera- 
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city,  in  whatever  state  of  health,  had  great  part  of  the  year,  smugglers  might 
sworn  that,  being  awake,  or  believing  her-  have  made  it  their  resort,  might  have  ex¬ 
self  so,  she  overheard  a  boy’s  voice  ex-  cavated  a  subterranean  way  to  it  from  the 
claiming,  “Help,  .Toseph,  mother  is  kill-  chalky  cliff,  might  have  apartments  under 
ing  me  and  if^  moreover,  it  was  proved  the  basement-story,  and  might  by  machi- 
by  several  others,  that  she  had  mentioned  nery,  if  not  by  personal  ascent  within  the 
this  before  she  could  know  the  fact  of  the  walls  and  botw'een  the  floors,  have  made 
murder;  would  it  not  have  saved  Joseph  those  noises  to  frighten  away  tenants. 
Clarkson’s  life  t  Would  any  judge  or  The  supjiosition  was  plausible  enough, 
jury  have  listened  to  the  counsel  for  the  Why  then  did  not  the  family  lodge  infor- 
prosecution  pleading  that  it  must  have  mation  with  the  police  or  revenue-officers, 
been  imagination,  the  circumstantial  evi-  who  on  the  evidence  would  have  been 
dence  on  the  other  side  being  strong  justified  in  raising  the  floors  and  opening 
enough  to  condemn  him  ?  In  jurispru-  the  walls  at  the  places  that  could  have 
dence  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  wit-  been  indicated  ?  J ust  because  in  their 
ness  may  believe  his  senses ;  there  is  no  inmost  souls  they  aiiprehcnded  that  per- 
allowance  ni.ade  for  the  possibility  of  hal-  haps  it  was  no  mortal  thing  that  disturbed 
lucination  or  illusion,  unless  that  is  prov-  them  ;  and,  rather  than  be  involved  in  the 
ed  ;  nor  for  fraud,  unless  some  motive  can  possibly  unpleasant  result  of  an  investiga- 
be  shown,  or  some  self  contradiction  is  tion,  they  left  the  house.  So  an  excellent 
detected.  But  testimony  is  not  so  easily  opportunity  was  lost  for  discovering,  if  it 
accepted  concerning  this  sort  of  occur-  could  be  discovered,  what  in  a  house  could 
rences.  Moreover,  trustivorthy  evidence  occasion  those  disturbances  which  gave  it 
is  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  amount  the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  Doubt- 
of  the  alleged  fact  to  bo  8ub.st:intiated ;  less  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
and  scrutiny  has  been  remiss  in  allowing  known  similar  cases  of  suppressed  infor- 
descriptions  of  difficult  and  doubtful  |>he-  mation,  though  every  one  knows  that  a 
nomcna  to  pass  unheeded  from  lip  to  lip,  single  eclnircUsement  is  enough  to  swamp 
without  an  attempt  to  set  them  in  their  a  host  of  doubtful  narratives.  Perhaps 
true  light.  Most  of  our  ghost-stoiies  are  it  is  well  that  evidence  is  generally  so 
old  and  beyond  investigation,  because  the  scanty  and  unsjitisflictory  that  no  one  can 
subject  has  been  under  ban,  at  least  during  be  blamed  for  giving  little  beyond  a  vague 
the  life  of  all  the  present  generation.  Few  and  general  credence  to  the  doctrines  of 
have  cared  to  give  publicity  to  any  strange  ghost-lore. 

experience  they  may  have  had,  and  still  The  author  whose  work  is  named  at 
fewer  would  peril  their  reputation  for  the  head  of  this  article  has  undertaken  to 
common-sense  by  looking  into  it.  Half  settle  the  faith  of  the  present  generation — 
.afr.aid  that  the  phenomena  were  preter-  to  overpow'er  and  silence  its  unbelief — 
natural,  they  have  shrunk  from  instituting  by  adducing  an  extensive  array  of  facts, 
an  examination,  lest  no  natural  explana-  classitied  under  the  heads  of  dreams, 
tion  should  be  found,  and  they  should  be  hauntings,  apparitions  of  the  living,  a])- 
shut  up  to  conclusions  that  would  involve  paritions  of  the  dead,  etc.  Some  of  them 
them  in  ridicule.  We  remember  sojourn-  are  taken  from  works  already  well  known, 
ing  with  a  family  well  known  and  highly  as  Macnish’s  Philosophy  of  Sleep^  and 
esteemed  in  the  religious  world,  while  Abercrombie  On  the  Int^ectual  Powers ^ 
they  rented  a  house  for  the  bathing  season  but  a  large  number  are  of  comparatively 
near  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It  recent  occurrence,  and  have  been  received 
stood  alone  in  its  own  grounds,  and  was  by  him  at  fir.st  or  second-hand, 
extremely  free  from  holes  and  corners.  We  offer  our  readers  an  abridgment  of 
having  scarcely  even  a  cupboard  in  any  of  the  story  W’hich  takes  our  fancy,  more 
its  sixteen  squ.are  and  naked-looking  rooms,  than  any  others,  in  the  book  :  it  is  so  cir- 
Here  were  terrifle  noises  night  after  cumstantial  and  life  like  in  its  details,  so 
night,  consisting  chiefly  of  violent  knock-  satisfactory  in  its  results ;  to  say  nothing 
ing  on  the  floors  and  intenial  walls,  with  of  the  decided  preference  we  feel  for  a 
sounds  of  footsteps,  rustling  of  paper,  ghost  that  still  keeps  its  head-quarters  in 
groaning,  etc.,  heard  by  every  inmate  of  living  flesh  and  blood, 
the  house,  except,  perhaps,  the  youngest  In  the  year  1828,  a  Mr.  Robert  Bruce 
children.  The  only  assignable  cause  was,  was  first  mate  of  a  bark  trading  from  Liv- 
that,  the  house  being  untenanted  for  a  erpool  to  New- Brunswick.  When  near 
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the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  captain  ' 
and  mate  were  one  day  calculating  their 
progress  —  the  mate  in  the  state-room,  \ 
and  the  captain  in  the  cabin  near  it.  Be-  j 
ing  absorbed  in  his  work,  Bruce  had  not  | 
j>erceived  that  the  captain  had  gone  on  | 
deck;  and,  without  looking  round,  he  j 
c.alled  out:  “I  lu.ake  our  longitude  so-and- 
so;  can  that  be  right?  How  is  yours,  | 
sir  ?”  Receiving  no  reply,  he  repe.ated 
the  question,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  captain 
busy  writing  on  his  slate.  Still  receiving 
no  answer,  he  rose,  and  fronted  the  cabin- 
door,  when  the  figure  he  had  mistaken 
for  the  captain  looked  up,  and  disclosed  j 
the  features  of  an  entire  stranger.  Bruce, 
terrified  at  the  grave  and  silent  gaze,  | 
rushed  upon  deck,  and  the  captain,  of  | 
course,  begged  to  know  what  was  the  ; 
matter.  “  The  matter,  sir !  who  is  that  | 
at  your  desk  ?”  “No  one,  that  I  know  j 
of.”  “  But  there  is,  sir :  there’s  a  stran¬ 
ger  there.”  “A  stranger!  why,  man,  ' 
you  must  be  dreaming.  You  must  have  ■ 
seen  the  steward  there,  or  the  second  ' 
mate.  Who  else  would  venture  down  ! 
without  ordei*s  ?”  “  But,  sir,  he  was  sit-  j 
ting  in  your  arm-chair,  fronting  the  door,  \ 
writing  on  your  slate.  Then  he  looked  | 
up  full  in  my  face ;  and  if  ever  I  saw’  a  man  j 
plainly  and  distinctly  in  this  world,  I  saw  j 
liim.”  “Him!  whom?”  “  (Jod  knows,  sir  ; 

I  don’t.  I  saw’  a  man — and  a  in.an  I  h.ad  i 
never  seen  in  my  life  before.”  “  You  must  I 
be  growing  crazy,  Mr.  Bruce.  A  stran¬ 
ger!  and  we  nearly  six  weeks  out?”  “I 
know’,  sir  ;  but  then  I  saw  him.”  “  Go 
nlown,  and  see  who  it  is.”  Bruce  hesi¬ 
tated.  “  I  never  was  a  believer  in  ghosts,” 
ho  said  ;  “  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
sir,  I’d  rather  not  face  it  alone.”  “  Come, 
come,  man !  go  dow’n  at  once,  .and  don’t 
ni.ake  a  fool  of  yourself  before  the  crew.”  I 
“  I  hope  you  have  always  found  me  to  do 
what’s  reason.able,”  8.aid  Bruce,  ch.anging 
color ;  “  but,  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you, 
sir,  I’d  r.ather  w’c  should  both  go  dow’ti 
together.”  They  went — the  captain  fore¬ 
most — but  no  one  was  to  be  found.  Tak- 1 
ing  up  the  slate,  the  capbain  saw  the 
words,  plainly  written  on  it :  “  Steer  to  j 
the  nor’-west.”  Bruce  averred  it  was  not 
his  writing ;  .and  the  captain  made  him  j 
juit  down  the  same  words,  to  comp.are 
them.  The  s.ame  he  did  with  the  steward, 
the  second  mate,  and  every  man  of  the 
crew  that  could  write  at  all ;  but  none  of 
the  hands  oorre8{>ouded.  Concluding  now’ 


that  some  one  must  be  secreted  on  board, 
the  captain  ordered  .all  hands  up  for  a 
search ;  s,aying  :  “If  I  don’t  find  the  fellow, 
he  most  l>e  a  good  hand  at  hide-and-seek.” 
When  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vessel 
had  been  searched,  from  stem  to  stern, 
with  .all  the  eagerness  of  excited  curiosity, 
but  no  stranger  could  be  found,  the  cap¬ 
tain  seriously  consulted  whether  the  warn¬ 
ing  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  ;  and,  finally, 
he  directed  the  mate  to  change  the  course 
to  uor’-w’est,  and  employ  a  trusty  man  to 
look  out.  About  three  o’clock,  an  ice¬ 
berg  was  descried,  and  afterward  a  dis¬ 
mantled  ship  entangled  in  it,  with  many 
hum.an  beings  on  board.  On  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  she  was  found  to  be  a  mere  wrecK, 
lier  provisions  exhausted,  and  her  crew’  and 
passengers  almost  famished.  Bo.ats  were 
sent  for  them  ;  and  as  one  of  the  men 
from  the  third  bo.at  was  .ascending  the 
ship’s  side,  the  mate  started  back  in  con¬ 
sternation  ;  for  it  w’.a8  the  face,  the  person, 
the  dress,  of  him  he  had  seen  at  the  cap¬ 
tain's  desk  three  or  four  hours  before. 
When  the  hurry  w’as  over,  and  the  bark 
was  on  her  course  again,  the  mate  called 
the  captain  aside.  “  It  seems  it  was  not  a 
ghost  I  saw’  to-day,  sir.  The  man’s  alive. 
One  of  the  passengers  we  have  just  saved 
is  the  same  man  I  saw  writing  on  your 
slate  at  noon.  I  would  swear  to  it  in  a 
court  of  Justice.”  Together  they  sought 
out  the  man ;  and  the  captain,  inviting 
him  down  to  the  cabin,  begged  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  write  a  few’  w’ords  on 
his  slate.  “  Suppose  you  write  :  ‘  Steer  to 
the  nor’-w’ost  ’  ?”  The  passenger,  greatly 
puzzled  at  the  request,  complied  never¬ 
theless.  The  captain  stepped  a^ide,  and 
giving  him  the  slate  ag.ain,  with  the  other 
side  up,  he  said  :  “  You  say  th.at  is  your 
j  handwriting ?”  “I  need  not  s.ay  so,  for 
you  saw’  me  write  it.”  “  And  this  ?”  said 
the  captain,  turning  the  slate  over.  The 
passenger  w’as  confounded.  “  I  wrote 
only  one  of  these.  AVho  wrote  the 
other  ?”  “  Th.at’s  more  than  I  can  tell 

you,  sir.  My  mate  says  you  w’rote  it 
here — sitting  at  this  desk — .at  noon  to¬ 
day.”  Some  further  conversation  took 

1)lace,  in  w’hich  the  captain  of  the  wreck 
)eing  jtresent,  joined.  He  explained  that 
thisgentleman  had  fallen  into  w’hat  seemed  a 
he.avy  sleep,  some  time  before  noon,  and,  on 
awaking,  after  an  hour  or  more,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confident  hojMj  of  deliverance, 
saying  that  he  had  dreamed  of  being  on 
board  a  bark,  the  .appearance  and  rig  of 
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which  he  described,  exactly  as  it  appeared 
wlicn  site  hove  in  si<rlit.  The  passenger 
averred  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
dreaming  that  he  wrote  any  thing.  lie 
got  the  impression,  he  knew  not  how, 
that  the  bark  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 
“There  is  another  thing  very  str.ange 
about  it,”  added  he ;  “  every  thing  here 
on  board  seems  quite  familiar ;  yet  I  am 
very  sure  I  never  was  in  your  vessel  be¬ 
fore.”  \Vhereu|>on  ^Ir.  llruco  told  him 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  apparition  he 
had  seen  ;  and  they  .agreed,  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  it  was  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence.  This  story  was  related  to 
Mr.  Owen  by  Captain  Clarke,  of  the 
schooner  Julia  Ilallock,  who  had  it  from 
Mr.  Bruce  himself,  .about  eight  years  after 
the  occurrence,  and  h;vs  allowed  his  name 
to  be  used ;  adding,  that  he  has  lost  sight 
of  Bruce,  but  that  “  he  would  stake  bis 
life  upon  it,  that  he  had  told  him  no  lie.” 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  is,  in  principle,  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  story.  Jluring  one 
of  his  preaching  tours  he  told  his  son  one 
morning  that  he  had  had  a  pleasing  dream 
about  going  home  and  seeing  Mrs.  Clarke, 
who  was,  he  said,  lying  not  in  her  own 
but  the  spare  bedroom,  and  was  looking 
very  well.  It  so  happened  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  in  the  spare  bedroom  for  that 
night ;  and  being,  jvs  she  believed,  quite 
awake,  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  lius- 
band  riding  up  to  the  house,  putting  up 
his  horse  and  saddle,  ascending  the  stairs, 
and  entering  the  apartment ;  she  then 
saw  him  walk  round  the  bed,  gazing  upon 
her.  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  adduced  an¬ 
other  narrative  extremely  like  this,  about 
the  llcv.  Joseph  Wilkins  visiting  his 
mother  in  a  dream,  as  he  thought,  and 
territying  her  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
dead  or  dying.  Mr.  Owen  adds  others 
of  the  same  char.actcr.  In  each  of  them  a 
visit  is  received,  or  believed  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  by  a  person  lying  awake,  from  an¬ 
other  who  .at  the  same  hour  dreams  of 
paying  such  a  visit,  the  conversation  and 
all  other  details  coinciding. 

Here  is  a  more  startling  case.  Dr. 
Kerner  relates*  that  on  the  twenty-oighth 
of  May,  1827,  about  throe  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  being  with  Madame  llauffe, 
who  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time,  that  lady 
suddenly  perceived  the  appearance  of  her¬ 
self  seated  in  a  chair,  wearing  a  white 
dress ;  not  that  which  she  then  wore,  but 

•  Scherin  Von  Prerorst,  pp.  138,  189. 


!  another  belonging  to  her:  she  endeavored 
I  to  cry  out,  but  could  neither  speak  nor 
I  move.  Her  eyes  remained  wide  open  and 
I  fixed ;  but  she  saw  nothing  except  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  chair  on  which  it  sat. 
After  a  lime  she  saw  the  figure  rise  and 
!  approach  her  ;  then  as  it  came  quite  close 
to  her,  she  experienced  what  seemed  an 
electric  shock,  the  effect  of  which  was 
l)erceptiblo  to  Dr.  Kerner ;  and  with  a 
I  sudden  cry  she  regained  the  power  of 
speech,  and  related  what  she  h.ad  seen 
I  and  felt.  Dr.  Kerner  saw  nothing. 

!  There  are  numerous  examples,  as  well 
!  authenticated  as  such  narr.ations  can  gen- 
I  er.ally  be,  of  apparitions  at  the  moment  of 
death.  None  of  those  adduced  by  JMr. 
Owen  .are  better  than  one  which  some  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  may  recollect  hearing  from  a  ju¬ 
nior  brother  many  years  ago.  lie  said 
that  when  a  thoughtless,  if  not  skeptical 
young  man,  lie  was  sitting  one  evening 
with  Ills  sister  and  her  little  boy,  when 
suddenly  the  window-blinds  flew  open, 
and  the  figure  of  the  bady’s  husband,  who 
w.as  serving  in  the  Peninsular  war,  became 
j  distinctly  visible  to  all  of  them.  The 
child  e.xclaimcd,  “  It’s  j)ap.a,”  and  was 
I  running  forwanl,  when  it  disappeared. 

I  In  due  time  they  heard  that  he  had  fallen 
in  battle,  mortally  wounded;  and,  when 
dying,  on  that  day  and  about  that  hour, 
was  heard  to  exclaim  :  “  Oh !  that  I  could 
see  my  wife  and  my  child  !” 

Mr.  Owen  professes  not  to  construct  a 
theory,  but  to  collect  fiicts;  those  facts 
consisting  chiefly  of  spontaneous  pheno¬ 
mena,  nather  than  those  which  are  evoked. 
Nevertheless,  he  artbrds  a  pretty  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  both  the  scientific  theory  and 
the  religious  belief,  which,  at  least  in  his 
mind,  are  bound  up  with  these  phenome¬ 
na.  The  substance  of  the  former  is,  that 
there  is  in  man  not  only  a  spirit,  but  a 
spiritual  hody  ;  that  “  these  coexist  while 
earthly  life  endures  in  each  one  of  us  ; 
that  the  spiritual  body,  a  counterpart  to 
human  sight  of  the  natural  body,  m.ay 
during  lile  occasiomally  detach  itself  to 
some  extent  or  other  and  for  a  time  from 
the  material  flesh  and  blood  which  for  a 
few  years  it  pervades  in  intimate  associ.a- 
tion ;  that  death  is  but  the  issuing  forth 
!  of  the  spiritu.al  body  from  its  tenijrorary 
.associate;”  and  that  it  then  becomes 
“  entirely  and  forever  divorced  from  it, 
and  pas.ses  iiito  another  state  of  exist¬ 
ence.” 
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If  Mr.  Owen’s  work  liad  so  engaged  our 
confidence  that  we  could  regard  it  as  an 
authority  in  these  matters,  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  said  more  distinctly 
whether  he  considers  the  essence  of  this 
spiritual  body  to  be  what  is  usually  called 
Imman  electricity  ;  whether  it  is  this  that 
forms  the  inseparable  vehicle  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  spirit,  and  constitutes  the  means 
by  which  it  makes  itself  seen  or  heard 
w’ithout  the  grosser  frame  of  flesh  and  j 
blood'.  We  should  also  have  been  very  i 
ghwi  if  he  had  explained  where  the  con- 1 
nection  lies  between  these  apparitions  and  j 
modern  table-rapping.  The  one  he  calls 
the  spontaneous,  the  other  the  evoked,  j 
phenomena  of  the  ultra-mundane  ;  and  he 
considers  the  former  as  a  proper  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  latter,  into  which 
he  does  not  enter  further  than  to  relate 
how  the  mode  of  evoking  spirits  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  Hydesvillo,  about  twelve  years  j 
ago,  and  opened  up,  as  he  says,  a  new  de¬ 
partment  in  the  science  of  the  soul — the 
positive  and  experimental.  We  shall  do 
our  best  to  fill  up  this  hiatus. 

Without  prematurely  accepting  the 
theory  that  electricity,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  is  the  inseparable  vehicle  of  spirit — 
that  even  during  life  the  spirit  can,  with 
this  vehicle,  detach  itself  from  the  body 
under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  as . 
deep  sleep  or  trance  ;  and  that  it  finally 
departs  with  the  spirit  at  death,  and  forms 
its  residence  till  the  resurrection — we  may 
admit  that  such  a  supposition  affords  a 
very  plausible  solution  of  many  undeniable 
psychological  facts,  of  which  at  least  no 
better  explanation  can  be  offered.  That 
electricity  is  the  means  by  which  the  spirit 
pervades  and  operates  on  the  material 
frame,  is  now  almost  beyond  question. 
No  one  has  more  satisfactorily  proved  its  j 
presence  and  power  in  the  human  body 
than  Ktltter,  who  has  invented  an  in¬ 
strument  for  a.scertaining  its  compara¬ 
tive  force  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  It  .appears  that  the  human  body 
is  a  source  of  electricity,  in  the  same  sense 
as  glass,  wax,  or  hair ;  so  that  it  can  be 
elicited  even  if  the  body  is  insulated  on  a 
glass  stool,  whereas  a  m.achine  requires  to 
stand  on  the  ground.  The  best-informed 
do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  human 
electricity  is  the  same  thing  as  chemical ; 
for  no  one  pretends  to  understand  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  either ;  but  those  laws  and 
mo<les  of  operation  which  are  ascertained. 


are  similar.  In  some  persons  electricity 
is  much  more  freely  elicited  than  in  others. 
During  the  winter  of  1683,  the  wife  of 
Major  Sewell,  in  New-England,  had  but 
to  shake  her  apparel  in  the  evening,  and 
sparks  flew  out  with  a  crackling  noise  like 
bay  leaves  in  the  fire.  Some  ladles  in 
this  country,  during  frosty  weather,  can 
see  sparks  if  they  shake  their  woolen 
skirts  w'hile  undressing  in  the  dark;  and 
it  is  very  common  to  see  them  if  a  silk 
skirt  is  rapidly  slipped  down  over  a  wool¬ 
en  one,  after  being  worn  all  day. 

Kiitter’s  exj)eriments  go  to  prove  that 
wounded  or  chapped  hands  produce  a 
much  morci powerful  current  than  whole 
ones. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  prosecute 
an  interesting  set  of  experiments  on  hu¬ 
man  electricity  with  very  simple  app.ara- 
tus.  We  are  all  familiar  with  it — the 
shilling  suspended  in  a  glass  bowl  or  large 
tiimbler,  by  a  piece  of  silk  thre.ad  about 
eight  inches  long.  If  a  man  holds  this 
thread  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  his 
left  hand  being  open  and  loose,  the  shil¬ 
ling  will  presently  l>egin  to  i)erform  a  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  from  left  to  right,  that  is,  a 
direct  one.  If  .another  man  now  places 
his  thumb  on  the  palm  of  the  operator’s 
loft  hand,  the  shilling  will  perlbrin  a  direct 
oscillating  movement,  like  a  pendulum  ; 
.and  the  same,  if  a  feni.ale  ])laces  her  fore¬ 
finger  on  his  left  hand.  Now,  if  a  man 
places  his  fore-finger,  or  a  woman  her 
thumb,  the  oscillation  is  transverse.  Let 
a  female  hold  the  thre.ad,  her  left  hand 
being  open  and  free,  there  will  be  direct 
oscillation  ;  not  rotation,  as  in  the  man’s 
case.  Let  her  clench  the  fist  of  the  loft 
hand,  the  oscillation  becomes  transverse. 
Let  a  man  ])lace  his  thumb  in  her  open  hand, 
there  is  a  direct  rotation  ;  let  a  female  do 
the  same,  there  is  reverse  rotation.  Let  a 
m.an  jflace  his  fore  finger  on  her  hand, 
there  is  reverse  rotation  ;  let  a  w'oman  do 
the  same,  there  is  direct  rotation.  Let 
the  lady  take  some  feathers  and  hold  them 
loosely,  the  oscillation  is  transverse ;  let 
her  clench  them  tightly,  it  is  direct — just 
the  contrary  from  what  she  experienced 
with  the  left  hand.  Let  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  be  laid  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
there  is  transverse  oscillation  in  the  shil¬ 
ling  ;  let  it  be  balanced  on  her  thumb,  it 
becomes  direct.  Let  her  put  her  thumb 
(left  hand  of  course)  in  water,  there  is 
!  transverse  oscillation  ;  her  fore-finger,  and 
!  it  is  direct.  Here  are  deep  secrets,  of 
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whicli  the  strangest  seems  to  be  that  the  !  fingers,  be  moved  several  feet  at  a  time, 
electric  current  from  the  man  produces  ;  wiiliout  the  visible  or  conscious  applica- 
rotatory,  and  that  from  the  female  oscilla-  j  tiou  of  any  force  whatever.  Xow,  they 
tory,  motion  in  the  shilling;  but  th.at  he  proceed  to  further  tests;  and,  finding 
can  communicate  the  rotatory  through  |  symptoms,  however  rude,  of  that  intelli- 
her,  and  she  can  produce  the  oscillatory  !  gence  and  volition  which  have  always 
through  him,  by  a  light  touch  of  the  !  been  reckoned  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
thumi)  or  finger.  For  some  of  these  ex-  I  an  immaterial  principle,  they  forthwith 
perlments  we  are  indebted  to  Kiitter,  who  j  conclude  that  the  table  is  now  possessed 
has  invented  a  fixed  instrument  called  a  by  some  spirit  from  the  unseen  world, 
magnetoscope,  to  preclude  the  j)Ossibility  with  whom  they  may  converse,  and  from 
of  muscular  action,  and  jrrove  the  pheno-  whom  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and  know- 
mcna  to  be  purely  electroid.  If  any  one  ledge.  To  ourselves  it  seems  inexplicable 
mistrusts  himself  in  this  respect,  let  him  that  sober-minded  and  even  scientific  iku‘- 
commit  the  thread  to  some  one  who  does  sons,  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  invariable 
not  know  what  ought  to  be  the  result,  !  sequences,  should  believe  a  thing  so  in- 
wiih  directions  merely  to  hold  it  quite  I  consequent ;  that  having,  by  purely  rae- 
sleadilv.  In  some  of  these  experiments  a  j  chanical  means,  charged  the  timber  from 
change  of  motion  is  produced  rapidly  and  their  own  bodies  with  that  which  is  the 
easily  ;  but  in  some  it  is  tedious,  so  that  immediate  agent  of  their  muscular  action, 
the  less  patient  and  less  experienced  had  they  should  believe  its  action  to  be  any 
better  drop  the  shilling  a  second  or  two  other  than  their  own.  Does  it  not  re- 
bet'ween  each,  and  steady  it  again  in  the  mind  one  of  the  ancient  folly  of  making 
center.  a  god  out  of  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and  falling 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  table-  down  and  worshiping  it?  The  fact  that 
spinning?  A  great  deal,  indeed.  Ilav-  thousands  upon  thousands — some  say,  sew¬ 
ing  ])roved  the  electric  current  within  us,  eral  millions — in  Europe  and  America 
wo  apply  it,  not  to  a  suspended  shilling,  have  embraced  this  delusion  within  the 
but  to  a  three-legged  table  on  which  we  last  few  years,  is  a  startling  proof  of  the 
jilace  the  tips  of  our  fingers,  forming  a  indomitable  disposition  of  man  to  believe 
human  battery  round  it;  and,  after  patient  in  the  superimtural,  and  to  desire  inter¬ 
waiting,  we  see  it  begin  to  sj)in,  and  may  course  with  the  world  of  spirits.  The 
subject  it  to  further  operations,  and  ob-  frequent  detection  of  medivrns  who  have 
tain  from  it  results  far  surpassing  any  thing  practiced  mere  deception  and  imposture, 
dreamed  of  before.  We  m.ay  deplore  the  |  has  not  led  to  any  general  discouragement 
trickery,  the  delusions,  the  impiety,  and  1  of  the  profession;  and,  night  after  night, 
the  immorality  which  h.ave  been  unhappily  '  the  young  and  unsuspecting  attend  the 
connected  w'ith  the  development  of  this  ;  seance$.  Here  they  listen  to  what  they 
phenomenon ;  but  wo  can  not  regard  it  as  |  believe  to  be  voices  from  Hades,  teaching 
all  trickery,  still  less  reckon  it  in8e]»arable  I  all  manner  of  abominations  in  mor.als,  as 
from  impiety.  There  have  been  che.ats  I  well  as  errors  in  religion.  Those  who 
and  jugglers  enough  in  table-rapping ;  and  :  have  been  nursed  in  jiiety  learn  to  trifle 
it  may  be  admitted  that  all  professed  with  holy  things ;  the  virtuous  are  led  to 
nrediums,  plying  their  calling  for  money,  the  very  verge  of  impurity  ;  and  the  fallen 
are  to  be  suspected  and  avoided.  But  revel  in  lasciviousness, 
the^  art  has  been  practiced  by  hundreds  This  wonderful  t.able-rapping,  however, 
of  guileless  young  jteople  at  their  own  may  be  tested  by  sober  peoi)Ie,  without 
homes  ;  and  the  pity  is,  th.at  the  results  of  a  thought  of  any  thing  ultra-mundane  con- 
tho  mere  scientific  experiment  are  not  nected  with  their  operations.  It  was  so 
sought  in  a  sober,  intelligent,  .and  Christ-  tested,  to  our  knowledge,  under  intelli- 
ian  liko  manner.  The  attempt  to  prove  gent  though  not  highly  scientific  direc- 
that  table-moving  is  the  result  of  involun- !  tion,  at  an  evening  {wirty  a  short  time  ago. 
tary  and  unconscious  muscular  force,  is  j  The  table  began  to  sj)in,  when  the  opera- 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  tore  hud  kept  their  fingers  on  it  for  the 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  fact  can  no  longer  l)e  i  usual  time,  in  the  approved  manner.  They 
gainsaid,  that  a  table  which  requires  the  concluded  that  the  electric  current  was 
united  strength  of  two  |>erson8to  move  it  established.  They  changed  their  respect- 
only  a  few  inches,  can,  if  several  persons  ive  places ;  it  stopped,  and  would  not 
touch  it  gently  with  the  tips  ol  their  I  work  for  about  ten  minutes.  They  con- 
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eluded  that  the  current  had  been  broken, 
and  was  now  reestablished.  One  of  them 
mentally  willed  it  to  stop,  and  it  stopi>cd, 
notwith.standin"  the  desire  of  the  rest 
that  it  should  proceed.  A  gentleman 
willed  it  to  lit\  up  the  foot  that  was  under 
his  hand,  while  he  diretrted  the  opposite 
lady  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  her 
side  of  the  leaf  —  the  foot  rose  ;  several 
ladies  strove  in  vain  to  pull  it  to  the 
ground,  and  an  athletic  man  succeeded 
only  by  using  a  force  that  seemed  likely 
to  break  it.  The  table  was  asked  several 
questions,  to  which  it  replied,  by  lifting 
its  foot  and  rapping,  or  rather  stamping, 
in  the  fashion  of  which  every  one  h.as 
heard.  They  satisfied  themselves  and 
the  company,  that  the  responses  were 
the  mere  echo  of  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds,  .and  never  went  beyond  tlieir 
own  intelligence.  For  instance :  they 
:isked  how  many  persons  were  in  the 
room.  One  of  the  ojjerators  had  counted 
and  knew  there  were  twelve;  another 
who  h.ad  not,  believed  there  were  four¬ 
teen.  The  table  rapjwd  fourteen  ;  and  so 
they  proved  it  iti  several  instances  "when 
they  differed  in  their  own  minds  as  to 
number ;  it  went  on  to  the  highest  that 
any  of  them  thought  of.  Whenever  they 
asked  any  thing  that  none  of  them  knew, 
the  table  w\as  quite  at  fault.  Fraud  and 
physical  force  w’ere  in  this  c.ase  alike  and 
completely  oat  of  the  question.  The  facts 
were  curious,  and  would  be  startling  to 
those  who  h<ad  never  heard,  or  at  letist 
never  believetl,  the  wonders  of  table-rap¬ 
ping.  So  far  as  they  went,  they  tended 
to  establish  the  theory  that  it  is  ])08sible 
for  a  company  of  human  beings  to  consti¬ 
tute  themselves  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
charge  a  piece  of  inert  matter  in  such  wise 
that  it  shall  respond  to  their  volition  and 
intelligence,  like  a  limb  of  their  own  bo¬ 
dies.  What  seems  wanted  is,  that  such 
experiments  should  be  repeated,  extended, 
.and  directed  by  scientific  knowledge.  A 
few  good  electric  or  magnetic  tests  it  may 
s.afely  bo  predicted,  woidd  satisfy  any 
educated  company  as  to  what  had  got 
into  the  timber,  putting  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  any  spirit,  good  or  bad,  other  th.an 
their  own. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  table-rapping 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  phenomena 
of  house-haunting,  so  called.  Those  who 
have  carefully  winnowed  among  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  this  class,  bear  witness  that  the  pre¬ 
dominant  element  in  those  best  authenti¬ 


cated  is  mischievous,  freakish,  Imisterous, 
nather  than  cither  solemn  or  dreadful; 
and  Mr.  Owen  suggests  the  idea  of 
spirits  of  a  comparatively  inferior  order, 
imps  of  frolic  and  misrule,  not  wicked, 
but  tricky,  a  class  for  whom  the  Germans 
have  framed  the  epithet  PoUergeitter. 
As  an  improvement,  we  should  like  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  small  quantities 
of  electricity  being  produced  in  the  walls 
or  floors,  by  the  action  of  mineral  sul)- 
stances ;  or  discliarged  from  the  tips  of 
tiny  fingers  belonging  to  the  “imjw  of 
frolic  and  iui8riilo”iu  the  nursery.  The 
di.sturb.ance8  at  the  Epworth  Rectory, 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  every  bio¬ 
grapher  of  the  Wesleys,  are,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  strikingly  familiar  to  the  pranks  of 
a  spinning-table. 

If  it  can  be  established,  as  doubtless  it 
can,  that  a  current  of  electricity  from  the 
human  body  can  be  made  to  enter  inert 
m.atter,  and  there  show  itself  responitive 
to  the  volition  and  intelligence  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  mind  within  the  Imdy  from  which 
it  flowed,  it  will  go  of  course  very  far  to¬ 
ward  proving  that  this  is  the  connecting 
link  between  mind  and  matter,  the  imma- 
teri.al  and  the  material.  And  it  seems,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  very  fitting  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  that  this  mysterious  agent 
which  baffles  every  attempt  to  investigate 
its  nature,  this  which  in  its  very  essence 
seems  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  should  indeed 
be  the  medium  of  their  action  and  reaction 
on  e.ach  other.  This  opens  a  wide  field 
for  auidogical  re.'isoning  and  inference.  ‘ 
For  example:  If  electricity  in  the  human 
body  is  the  insepar.able  companion  of  in¬ 
telligent  spirit,  ciiii  it  be  su])po8ed  that  all 
the  other  electricity  in  the  world  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  it  ?  The  hair  of  animals  is  highly 
electric  ;  is  it  through  this  that  they  make 
those  communications  to  each  other  of 
which  there  are  undoubted  proofs  in  the 
records  of  animal  instinct  ?  An  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  think  not  irrelevant,  example 
occurred  under  our  own  observation  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months.  There  were  two 
c.at8  in  one  house  hi  the  predicament  of 
the  two  women  who  c.ame  to  Solomon  for 
judgment,  one  was  the  mother  of  a  dead, 
and  the  other  of  a  living,  kitten.  The  be¬ 
reaved  one  tried  once  and  again  to  steal 
a  visit  to  the  little  nursling,  which  was 
about  ten  days  old ;  but  she  was  driven 
off  by  the  rightful  mother.  Patch,  or  Cross- 
patch,  so  called  from  her  bad  temper. 
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Soon  aftor  siich  n  repulse,  we  saw  her 
gently  go  up  to  Patch,  who  was  about  four 
feet  from  tlie  kitten,  and  make  strange- 
looking  passes  with  her  he.ad  about  hers. 
It  was  not  close  rubbing ;  but  there  must 
have  been  a  jierfect  contact  of  whiskers 
for  several  seconds,  first  on  one  side,  then 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  bargain.  Straight¬ 
way  she  passed  on  to  the  kitten,  and,  lying 
down  on  her  side,  drew  it  to  a  close  em¬ 
brace,  while  Patch  stood  by  consenting. 
We  did  not  observe  how  soon  the  little 
thing  appreciated  the  invitation  to  take 
nourishment  from  her,  but  from  that  day 
the  two  cats  nursed  the  one  kitten  in  per¬ 
fect  hannony. 

Then,  what  of  the  electiicity  of  the 
thunder-cloud  ?  Will  science  lead  us  back 
to  the  beliefs  of  otir  nursery,  and  make  us 
little  children  again  ?  Or  w’ill  she  revive 
in  a  modified  form  the  beautiful  mytholo¬ 
gy  of  the  Greeks,  which  peopled  all  nature 
with  gods  ?  Will  some  savant  at  a  future 
day  feel  persuaded  that  the  great  Creator 
has  cemmitted  the  elements  of  the  globe 
to  subordinate  intelligence,  to  be  wielded 
according  to  his  will,  this  all-perv.ading 
electricity  being  the  medium  by  which 
their  powers  are  brought  to  bear  on  inert 
matter?  Will  any  future  commentator 
conjecture  it  to  be  in  this  sense  that  “  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis¬ 
ters”  [Anfflic^  “  Ilis  jnessengers  ghosts, 
and  his  servants”)  fame  of  fire?" 
Will  science  herself  one  day  turn  round 
on  her  votaries,  .and  shiver  to  atoms  their 
doctrine  of  invariable  sequences,  by  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  this  all-pervading  element 
is  the  immediate  agent  of  selt-determin- 
ing  intelligence  ? 

It  is  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  find  that 
those  who  now  lead  the  van  in  experi¬ 
mental  science  manifest  no  disposition  to 
assert  that  electricity  is  itself  lite  or  spirit, 
but  only  deem  it  to  be  its  constant  accom¬ 
paniment  ;  .and  that  3Ir.  Owen’s  theory  of 
the  spiritual  body  supposes  it  to  be  not 
controlling,  but  controlled  by  tlie  immate¬ 
rial  principle,  and  by  il  carried  whither¬ 
soever  it  will.  This  is  lllustr.ated  by  some 
touching  narratives  of  dying  mothers  go¬ 
ing  otf  m  spirit  to  see  their  children  at  a 
distance  ;  the  apparition  being  visible  to 
those  who  were  with  the  children,  while 
those  who  watched  the  fiesh  and  blood 
deemed  that  it  slept,  and  were  informed, 
when  consciousness  leturnod,  that  the 
children  h.ad  been  visited.  It  seems  a  sad 
pity  that  Mr.  Owen’s  ghost  lore,  which  is 


for  the  most  part  very  harmless  in  its  ten¬ 
dencies,  should  be  laid  by  himself  as  a 
foundation  for  the  wicked  delusions  con¬ 
nected  with  rapping ;  that  after  demon¬ 
strating,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  a 
vehicle  of  electroid  character,  subject  to 
an  immortal,  heaven-born  spirit,  dwelling 
with  it  in  the  body,  and  traveling  with  it 
out  of  the  body,  he  should  lead  his  read¬ 
ers  to  suppose  that  this  spiritual  body 
with  its  master  can  be  compelled  to  come 
and  sojourn  in  a  table  at  the  bidding  of 
any  set  of  idle  boys  and  girls  that  choose 
to  place  their  fingers  on  the  leaf,  .and  that 
it  must  answer  all  their  silly  questions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Owen  found  some 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  connection 
between  ghost-lore  and  spirit-rapping;  and 
so  concluded  his  work  with  the  ghosts, 
speculating  on  the  character  and  uses  of 
their  intermediate  state. 

If  we  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  table  rapping  being  a  means  of 
communication  with  departed  spirits,  we 
must  denounce  it  as  that  sin  of  witchcraft 
which  all  laws,  hum.an  and  divine,  have 
repreilented  as  rebellion  against  Heaven. 
The  most  particular  account  we  have  in 
Scripture,  of  a  witch’s  proceedings,  is  in 
1  Samuel  28,  where  we  are  told  that  when 
the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  “  an¬ 
swered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets,”  he  resorted  to  a 
witch,  and  required  her  to  bring  up,  not 
an  evil  spirit,  but  that  of  the  holy  prophet 
Samuel,  who  was  displeased  at  the  disturb- 
.ance.  Some  have  striven  to  show  that 
the  witch  only  pretended  to  bring  up 
ghosts,  and  was  hereelf  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  Samuel.  The  obvious  bearing 
of  the  whole  passage,  however,  conveys 
rather  that  her  alarm  arose  from  the  sud¬ 
den  discovery  that  her  visitor  was  the  king 
who  had  been  wont  to  punish  witches,  and 
she  supposed  herself  caught  in  a  snare. 
When  reassured  by  Saul,  she  described 
the  ghost,  which  he  at  once  identified, 
but,  as  it  seems,  did  not  himself  see  ;  and 
the  conversation  proceeded,  either  direct¬ 
ly,  or  through  the  witch  as  medium.  Al¬ 
though  the  former  seems  most  literally  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative,  yet  one  would 
infer  that  as  Saul  did  not  see,  neither  did 
he  hear,  the  prophet.  Let  this  narrative 
be  compared  with  1  Samuel  15  :  23,  and 
Isaiah  8  :  19,  and  no  one  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  to  .attempt  to  elicit  com¬ 
munications  from  spirits  of  the  dead  is  a 
most  presumptuous  sin.  On  this  subject 
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Mr,  Owen  says,  that  God  protects  his  own 
mysteries,  and  h.as  rendered  it  imjwssible 
to* overpass  the  limits  of  permitted  inquiry. 
“  If  God  has  closed  the  way,  man  can  not 
pass  thereon  ;  but  if  he  has  left  open  the 
path,  w'ho  shall  forbid  its  entrance?” 
This  will  not  do  for  argument  with  the 
Bible  ill  our  hands.  Did  Mr.  Owen  for¬ 
get — 

**  Han’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woes  t” 

The  path  to  it  was  open,  and  it  w'as  a 
“  tree  of  knowledge,”  “  a  tree  to  be  desir¬ 
ed  to  make  one  wise ;”  yet  God  said : 
“Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it.” 

But  we  have  .already  said,  that  there  is 
neither  reiison  nor  common-sense  in  sup-  i 
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posing  this  table-spinning  to  be  conne.cted 
with  ultra-mundane  intercourse.  It  is  not 
only  inconsequent  in  "itself,  but  contrary 
to  all  tradition,  sacred  and  profane,  that 
spirits  of  the  dead  should  be  commanded 
by  mere  human  jiower,  exercised  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  It  has  ever  been  held 
that  such  control  is  obtained  only  through 
the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  those  who 
have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Heaven, 
and  leagued  themselves  with  the  pow’ers 
of  evil  ;  and  herein  the  very  essence  of  the 
sin  of  necromancy  has  .always  been  consi¬ 
dered  to  lie.  It  can  of  course  be  imputed 
only  in  a  very  modified  degree  to  those 
who  think  they  can  summon  the  spirits  with¬ 
out  any  one’s  le.ave.  It  would  be  as  un¬ 
just  to  charge  them  with  the  sin,  ns  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  enjoy  its 
;  powers  without  committing  it. 
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The  mind  that  is  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  when  it  surveys  the  world’s 
mysterious  history,  discovers,  not  an  aim¬ 
less  un progressive  rotation  of  events,  but 
an  advancing  development  of  the  race, 
which,  though  it  m.ay,  seem  tedious,  is 
steady  in  its  onward  march.  To  such  a 
mind  it  is  perplexing  to  observe  how 
whole  nations  will  sometimes,  .after  periods 
of  great  and  fruitful  intellectual  activity, 
be  thrown  back  into  the  very  childhood 
of  art  and  culture.  The  dismay  produced 
by  the  sight  of  such  reverses  is  felt  with 
especial  acuteness  in  the  case  of  nations 
which,  once  great  and  glorious  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  fall  as  Babylon  fell  when 
her  excellency  was  c.ast  down  to  hell,  or 
as  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  fell  when 
the  Lord  fulminated  against  them  a  judg¬ 
ment  more  intolerable  than  that  of  Sod¬ 
om.  There  was  a  time  when  the  dioceses 
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which  encompassed  the  Mediterr.anean 
lay  in  be.auty  like  the  g.arden  of  God,  dif¬ 
fusing  the  fragrance  of  Chi-istian  know¬ 
ledge,  purity,  love.  Wh.at  are  they  now  ? 
Where  is  now  the  pearly  girdle  of  the  in- 
l.and  se.a,  the  seat  of  infant  Christi.anity 
and  of  the  early  Church  ?  Alas !  where 
formerly  the  eye  w.as  greeted  with  an  un¬ 
broken  array  of  flourishing  churches, 
nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  except  a  few 
straggling  Christian  communities,  dis¬ 
persed  over  a  scene  of  b.arbarism,  which 
strives  to  conce.al  its  hideousness  under  a 
flimsy  show  of  civilization  ;  the  splendor  of 
Episcopal  sees  exchanged  for  the  poverty 
of  humble  villages  and  the  solitude  of 
weather-beaten  ruins,  whose  very  names 
are  forgotten  ;  the  pomp  of  cultivated  na¬ 
ture  indolently  .abandoned  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  the  population  melted  aw.ay  under 
the  baneful  dominion  of  the  crescent;  the 
order  and  security  of  civil  society  hasten¬ 
ing  to  ruin  under  the  same  curse ;  here 
and  there  perhaps  a  swelling  bud  herald¬ 
ing  an  approaching  spring,  but  hindered 
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by  the  ungeiiial  climate  from  advancing 
to  maturity.  These  are  the  judgments 
of  God’s  avenging  love,  whioh,  having 
long  and  patiently  held  forth  the  olFer  of 
its  heavenly  beneHts  in  all  their  ampli¬ 
tude,  is  at  length  aroused  to  vengeance, 
and  punishes  the  contemplated  rejection 
of  them  by  withdrawing  even  those  com¬ 
mon  mercies  which  men  may  in  a  certain 
sense  claim  as  their  own.  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Alexandria,  how  highly  were 
they  exalted  !  But  their  candlestick  was 
removed  out  of  its  place  because  they  left 
their  first  love ;  because,  seduced  by  se- 
cularity  and  luxury,  they  forgot  the  pearl 
of  great  price  ;  because,  instead  of  cher¬ 
ishing  faith  and  love,  the  life  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  Christianity,  they  gratified  a 
vain  and  subtle  intellect  in  hair-splitting 
controversies  respecting  doctrinal  myster¬ 
ies  ;  because,  instead  of  honoring  and 
blessing  their  faithful  teachers,  they  des- 
|M8ed  and  anathematized  them.  Having 
inwardly  apostatized  from  the  Son  of  ^lau, 
they  were  given  over  for  a  prey  to  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Church. 

The  Catechectic  School  of  Alexandika, 
:is  it  was  designated,  had  fiourished 
for  more  than  two  centuries  as  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  a  Christian  and  believing  philoso- 
j»hy.  From  it  as  fi'om  a  fountain  a  stream 
of  intellectual  life  diffused  itself  over  the 
Church.  Its  intluence  was  felt  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  extensive  sphere.  In  the 
former  it  conducted  to  the  faith  men  of 
cultivated  intellect  among  the  heathen, 
who  were  impiiring  after  salvation,  and 
educated  young  Christians  of  ability  for 
the  service  of  the  Church.  In  the  latter 
it  promoted  throughout  the  Church  at 
large  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Scripture,  and  a  scientific 
apprehension  of  Christianity,  investigated 
in  its  ulliiuate  grounds  and  digested  into 
a  living,  comjirehensive  system  ;  it  gave 
assistance  to  the  Church  in  appropriating 
the  litei-ary  treasures  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  of  antiquity,  and  accommodating 
them  to  the  ends  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in 
general,  it  promoted  a  higher  and  more 
refined  contemplation  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  represent  the  harmonious  unity  of 
knowledge  and  life.  The  decay  of  this 
school  after  the  expiry  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  one  of  the  events  which  gave 
warning  and  token  of  that  general  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Oriental  Church  which  first 
delivered  her  over  —  already  sutfering 
from  internal  division,  entangled  in  the 


meshes  of  monachism,  and  hide-bound  in 
a  system  of  lifeless  formuhas — to  a  self-im- 
()Osed  spiritual  slavery,  and  then,  ns  a  na¬ 
tural  consequence,  subjected  her  to  the 
external  bondage  of  Islam.  The  Church’s 
corruption,  and  the  eftects  which  flowed 
from  it,  are  therefore  naturally  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  life  and  labors  of 
Didymus,  the  last  teacher  of  note  in  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
one  in  which  we  may  trace  the  special 
providence  which  w.atches  over  the 
Church,  that  a  deep  obscurity  often  in¬ 
vests  the  outward  life  of  those  of  her 
teachers  who  stood  forth  most  prominent¬ 
ly  in  their  day.  The  information  we  pos¬ 
sess  resjKJcting  Didymus  is  very  scanty. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  his  case, 
since  his  lile  flowed  on  with  few  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  the  tranquil  round  of  learning 
and  teaching.  According  to  a  highly 
probable  calculation,  his  birth  took  place 
A  I).  309,  in  the  trying  time  of  the  Church’s 
last  decisive  conflict  with  the  imperial 
power  of  heathen  Home.  He  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  have  received  at  his 
birtli  the  baptism  of  blood  for  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice  m  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Antiquity  surnamed  him  “the  Blind,”  be¬ 
cause  he  lost  his  eyesight  when  he  was  no 
more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and 
still  incapable  of  acquiring  the  elements 
of  education.  But,  like  many  other 
fathers  of  eminence — like  Justin  and  A»i- 
gustine — he  from  his  childhood  burned 
with  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge.  lie  was  often  overheard  pray¬ 
ing  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  him 
not  natural  vision,  but  the  illumin.ation 
of  the  heart.  As  it  generally  hap]>ens, 
that  when  one  sense  is  lost  the  others 
afft)rd  a  stejidier  and  stronger  light,  his 
mind,  which  was  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  developed  its  resources  with 
such  rapid  and  gratifying  progress,  that 
he  not  only  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  fa¬ 
cility  of  apprehension,  in  retentiveness  of 
memory,  in  solidity  of  judgment,  but  soon 
amassed  an  immense  treasure  of  divine 
and  human  knowledge,  and  attained  to 
celebrity  as  the  master  of  all  the  learning 
of  the  age,  even  in  those  departments 
which  might  seem  least  accessible  to  one 
for  whom  a  main  avenue  of  knowledge 
was  shut.  The  ear  supplied  the  eye’s  Lack 
of  service ;  or,  as  his  contemporaries  sriid : 
“  God  gave  him  the  eyes  of  the  soul  in¬ 
stead  of  the  eyes  of  the  body.”  Letters, 
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names,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  which 
could  be  known  by  tlie  touch,  he  learnt 
with  the  assistance  of  tables  on  whicli  the 
lines  were  traced.  In  the  schools,  proba¬ 
bly  of  Alexandria,  he  acquired  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Turning  from  these  to  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  m.a8tered,  with  equal  rapidity, 
dialectics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrono¬ 
my,  and  music,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  mathematical  pro¬ 
blems,  and  came  behind  none  in  intel¬ 
lectual  adroitness  and  readiness.  He 
would  meditate  on  divine  things  whole 
days,  and  far  into  the  night.  As  soon  as 
the  schools  were  closed,  he  caused  some 
one  to  read  to  him ;  and,  if  the  reader 
dropped  asleep  through  fatigue,  he  ru¬ 
minated  on  what  he  had  heard,  or  repeat¬ 
ed  it  from  memory,  so  that  he  seemed  not 
so  much  to  have  listened  to  what  was 
read,  as  to  have  transcribed  it  on  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  his  mind.  Following  the  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
he  occupied  himself  prlnclj)ally  with  the 
study  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  his 
daily  bread  by  w’hich  ho  lived,  the  home 
of  his  soul  in  which  his  heai*t  and  under¬ 
standing  found  repose.  Whole  books  and 
innumeriible  texts  he  could  repeat  word 
for  word.  Nor  was  it  only  the  words  and 
substance  of  the  sacred  text  that  were 
present  in  his  mind  ;  he  could  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  di 
verities  which  occurred  in  the  translations 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Himself  a  wonder 
to  all,  he  was  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  a  spiritual  guide  to  thousands.  The 
great  Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
invested  him  with  the  office  of  catechist  in 
that  city,  and  it  is  reported,  with  every 
appear.ance  of  truth,  that  this  took  place 
in  the  year  335,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  continued  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  that  influential  situ¬ 
ation,  laboring  with  unbroken  energy  till 
his  death  in  395 ;  at  one  time  with  the 
living  voice  addressing  crowds  of  eager 
students,  again  dictating  to  amanuenses  in 
his  quiet  retreat.  To  learn  and  to  Labor 
for  others  was  his  very  life.  Strangers 
flocked  to  the  city  to  see  and  to  hear  the 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great ;  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  alike  received  an 
affectionate  welcome.  No  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  was  dismissed  without  a 
response ;  and  many  of  his  writings  were 
composed  in  compliance  with  the  requests 


of  visitors.  Those  who  had  studied  under 
him  were  proud  to  call  him  their  ma.ster. 
Of  the  more  famous  church-fathers,  Palla- 
dius,  Evagrius,  Isodorc,  Uufinus,  Jerome, 
sat  at  his  feet.  These  marvelous  effects 
were  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
instrucliveness  of  the  very  pre.sence  of  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  blindness, 
had  attained  a  culture  so  extensive.  Much 
was  due  also  to  the  stimulating  jK>wer  of 
his  oral  teaching,  w'hich,  altogether  devoul 
of  such  thoughts  and  expressions  as  serve 
only  to  confuse  the  hearer,  was  felt  to  be 
the  utterance  of  his  inmost  life,  and  kin¬ 
dled  a  glow  in  every  breast,  alluring  by 
its  thoughtful  simplicity,  its  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  Scripture,  its  dialectical  skill, 
whether  in  the  establishment  of  truth 
or  confutation  of  error.  Coteinpor.aries 
themselves  felt  that  his  writings  furnished 
an  imperfect  repn;scntation  of  the  power 
which  made  itstdf  felt  in  his  oral  instruc¬ 
tions.  Uufinus  relates  that  his  literary 
productions  were  held,  indeed,  in  general 
esteem,  but  his  living  discourse  left  a  far 
deeper  impression  of  loveliness  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  divine  majesty.  Didymns  was  one  of 
those  who  owe  wh.at  they  are  to  their  per- 
son.ality.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  creative  genius.  In 
the  great  Origen  he  revered  the  sun, 
whence  his  theology  derived  its  light  and 
color.  He  has  been  denominated  aptly, 
and  with  truth,  the  last  faithful  follower 
of  that  illustrious  Alexandrian. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Origenism,  his  aim  was  to  cast  it 
into  the  mold  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
age,  and  employ  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
church ;  and  in  him  the  pious  mind  of  his 
deceased  master  so  entirely  transformed 
itself  into  this  tyj)e  of  orthodox  thought, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the 
feelings  of  mistrust  with  which  many  re¬ 
garded  Origen,  as  arising  solely  from  their 
inability  to  comprehend  his  ideas.  In 
this  respect,  his  tvritings  furnish  import¬ 
ant  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
later  Alexandiian  doctrine,  and  of  the 
mystical  theology,  as  this  presents  itself 
in  the  writings  of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  But 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  attachment  to 
Origen,  his  thinking,  in  its  essential  ele¬ 
ments,  sprang  from  the  common  sentiment 
and  life  of  the  Church;  and  accordingly,  his 
Polemical  efforts  were  all  put  forth  in  the 
defense  of  her  dogma.  Her  chief  enemies 
in  that  age  were  the  Arians  and  Manicheans, 
of  whom  the  former  in  an  ignorant  zeal  for 
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the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  soufiht  to 
reduce  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom 
tlie  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  bod¬ 
ily,  to  the  level  of  the  hybrid  creature- 
gods  of  the  heathen  mythology  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  their  doctrine  of  the  natural  ne¬ 
cessity  of  evil,  undermined  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality.  His  polemics  were 
directed  against  them  both,  and  that  not 
merely  in  elaborate  works,  but  in  fugitive 
pieces,  by  the  publication  of  which,  as  oc¬ 
casion  dcQiandeil,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
administer  against  them  a  vigorous  stroke. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  he 
deemed  of  supremo  religious  importance. 
From  the  Trinity  “  cometh  all  salvation. 
The  Father  calleth  us  to  the  atloption  of 
sons.  The  only-begotten  Son  hath  saluted 
us  as  sons,  and  given  us  warrant  to  call 
God  our  Father.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  regenerate,  redeemeth  them 
from  death  and  sin.”  Since  regeneration, 
which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
the  supreme  ble.ssiug  of  Christianity,  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
denial  that  the  Spirit  is  the  s.ame  in  su]> 
stance  with  the  Father  .and  the  Son,  very 
God  of  very  God,  is  the  greatest  sin  a 
mail  may  commit,  and  one  for  which  there 
is  no  forgiveness.  Now  it  is  evident  th.at 
the  same  sin  may  be  committed,  the  same 
denial  may  iic  made,  respecting  the  Fath¬ 
er  and  the  Son,  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 
exercise  the  gre.atest  caution,  lest  we  fall 
into  error  in  our  investigations  respecting 
these  divine  persons. 

To  the  Arians,  Didymus  proved  a  most 
formidable  antagonist,  because  uniting  as 
he  did  Platonic  wisdom  to  skill  in  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle,  he  was  able  to  turn 
their  favorite  weapons  against  themselves. 
The  orthodoxy  thus  signally  displayed  in 
the  article  of  the  Trinity  was  afterward 
imputed  to  him  as  a  special  honor  by 
those  who  accused  him  of  heresy.  But 
as  in  the  heat  of  combat,  words  and  ideas 
often  fly  beyond  the  mark,  thus  ithajipen- 
cd  in  the  case  of  Didymus  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  good  intentions.  The  Maiiiche.ans, 
having,  like  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  insisted 
on  a  fantastic  disruption  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  from  the  Now,  .and  rejected  the 
former  as  the  working  of  the  evil  princi¬ 
ple,  Didymus  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  denied  that  the  vail  which  was  over 
the  countenance  of  Moses  and  the  proph¬ 
ets  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
faithful  under  the  New  Testament  occupy 
a  position  of  superiority  to  those  ancient 
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saints  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  “  How  can  Abraham  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  inferior — Abraham  who  beheld  God, 
and  in  whose  bosom  all  rest  who  fall  asleep 
Sifter  Christ  ?  How  can  Moses  and  Klias 
be  regarded  as  inferior,  who  ap|>eared  to 
the  Lord  in  the  radiance  of  the  transfigu¬ 
ration,  since  they  even  saw  him  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  ?”  We  find  instances 
also  in  which  mischievous  elements,  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  erroneous  system  ho  is  as- 
siuling,  insinuate  themselves  into  his  own 
views.  Thus,  for  example,  while  he  does 
not  doubt  that  marriage,  though  it  was 
not  without  8[K)t  under  the  Old  Te8t.a- 
ment,  is  now  spotless  and  undefiled  under 
the  Gospel,  because  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  has  made  an  end  of  .all  sin ; 
nevertheless,  he  holds  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  divine  in  celibacy,  and  that  mar¬ 
riage,  although  in  itself  no  sin,  may  still 
be  dcsciibed  as  comparatively  sinful.  It 
appears  to  him  to  be  sin  in  relation  to  the 
higher,  purer  state  of  celibacy. 

As  an  expositor  of  Scripture  Didymus 
enjoyed  the  highest  renown  among  his 
cotemporaries.  He  composed  comment¬ 
aries  on  almost  all  the  sacred  books ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  considerable 
fragments,  esiiecially  from  the  comment¬ 
aries  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  John,  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  these  works  are 
now  utterly  lost.  Highly  as  he  valued 
secular  k^arning — the  use  of  which  he 
justified  by  the  example  of  Moses,  who 
w.as  trained  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  Daniel,  who  w.as  re- 
jMjrted  to  have  excelled  in  the  Chaldean 
philosophy — and  thoroughly  accomplished 
as  ho  was  in  metaphysical  inquiry  and  the 
art  of  scholastic  argumentation,  the  Bible 
was  ever  esteemed  by  him  as  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  source  of  all  theology. 
His  writings,  espcci.ally  those  on  the 
Trinity  .and  on  the  Holy  i^firit,  contain 
an  ingeniously  w’oven  tissue  of  innumera¬ 
ble  texts  of  Scripture,  by  which  ho  seeks 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  dogma 
under  consideration,  even  to  its  minutest 
details.  They  edify,  not  so  much  by  aim¬ 
ing  expressly  and  ostensibly  at  awakening 
pious  feelings,  as  by  the  breath  of  deep 
love  which  pervades  the  whole,  like  a  sal¬ 
utation  from  the  heavenly  world,  enliven¬ 
ing  and  fructifying  the  driest  specula¬ 
tions. 

In  another  respect  also,  he  followed  the 
stream  of  the  Alexandrian  theology. 
While  not  indifferent  to  the  obvious  and 
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proper  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  may  be 
determined  by  the  literal  terms,  the  con¬ 
texts,  and  historical  bearings  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  he  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  ! 
bring  to  light  the  mystical  sense  which 
was  supposed  to  lurk  within  it.  In  every 
sentence  of  the  Psalms  he  beholds  the 
countenance  of  Christ  under  a  prophetical 
vail.  “The  tree  by  the  rivers  of  waters,” 
in  the  first  Ps.ahn,  is  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  its  “  fruit,”  the  mystical  or  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture.  The  “  leaves,”  which 
conceal  the  fruit,  signify  the  expressions 
that  are  intelligible  to  every  reader ;  and 
these,  besides  tlieir  primary  design  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  fruit,  serve  for  spiritual  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  simple.  To  understand  the 
Scripture  every  where,  according  to  the  lite¬ 
ral  sense,  appears  to  him  to  be  absurd.  In 
Psalm  35  :  10,  for  example,  “All  ray  bones 
shall  8.ay,  Ixud,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ?”  the 
bones  which  are  to  praise  God,  and  to 
testify  that  no  creature  is  like  him,  are 
not  the  bones  of  the  outward  man,  but 
of  the  soul  —  its  spiritual  powers  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Even 
in  those  places  where  the  Scriptures  treat 
of  articles  of  faith,  it  is  evident,  he  thinks, 
that  there  must  often  bo  a  double  sense. 
When  the  S.avk)ur,  for  example,  declares 
tliat  the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  this 
shows  the  sameness  of  his  divine  nature 
with  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  subordination  to  the 
Father,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature. 
Diilymus,  for  the  most  part,  holds  to  the 
literal  sense  in  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  when  he  is  refuting  op¬ 
ponents  by  testimonies  of  Scripture  to 
which  they  themselves  appealed.  Ills 
penetration,  which  was  often  eagle-eyed, 
was  apt  to  discover  resemblances  between 
things  the  most  diverse,  and,  in  handling 
Old  Testament  texts,  was  apt  to  grope 
about  till  it  came  upon  those  golden  veins 
of  Messianic  prophecy  wdiich  were  as¬ 
sumed  beforehand,  to  be  every  where  pres¬ 
ent.  Thus  the  simplest  letters  of  Scrij>- 
tures  became  hieroglyphics,  from  which, 
with  the  divining  rod  of  Rabbinical  al¬ 
chemy,  he  labored  to  draw  forth  the  most 
various  ideas  and  mysteries.  lie  infers, 
for  example,  the  irreproachable  morals  of 
Jud.as,  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship, 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus  sent  out  the 
twelve  “like  sheep  among  wolves.”  In 
Kke  manner  ex|)onnding  Psalm  98 : 48, 
“  Who  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not 
see  death  f”  his  attention  is  attracted  by 
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the  interrogation,  “Who?”  Tliis  leads 
him  to  make  the  following  distinctions: 
“The  word  Who,  denotes,  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  sometimes  an  inquiry,  as  in  the  text. 
Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  Sometimes  it  denotes  what  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  as  when  it  is  said.  Who  is 
that  faithful  and  wise  servant?  Or  what 
is  impossible,  as,  Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Sometimes  it  de¬ 
notes  that  a  thing  is  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as,  If  Go<l  be  for  us  who  can  be 
against  us  ?”  This  sort  of  playing  on 
words  was  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  Of 
course  it  often  led  to  the  intrusion  of  hu¬ 
man  fancies,  ingenious,  perhaps,  but  arbi- 
traiT  and  trifling,  into  the  very  word 
of  God  ;  it  led  men  also  to  neglect  the 
difference  between  the  adumbrations  of 
truth  delivered  under  the  ancient  prej)a- 
ratory  dispensation,  and  the  clear  revela¬ 
tions  now  delivered  since  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  redemption  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  not  less  frequently  originated  in 
a  profound  perception  of  the  exuberance 
of  truth  in  the  divine  word,  and  the  unity 
of  the  two  dispensations.  A  large  share 
of  the  respect  which  the  age  j)aid  to  the 
talents  of  Didymus  for  exjX).sition,  was 
due  to  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
allegory,  especially  since  he  kept  it  as 
nmch  as  possible  in  the  track  of  approved 
doctrine.  lie  had  himself  a  vivid  consci- 
ousne^  of  this.  “  Many,”  he  said,  “  have 
undertaken  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  but 
all  do  not  discourse  well !  For  they  are 
few  who  have  received  from  (iod  the  ne¬ 
cessary  gifts ;  on  the  part  of  many  there 
is  nothing  but  babbling  and  trifling.  The 
word  can  not  be  salutary  and  jKJwerful 
in  the  soul  of  the  heterodox.” 

From  allu.sions  in  the  Work  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty,  it  would  appear  that  Didymus  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  family.  Rut  his  priiici- 
jdes  made  him  favorable  to  the  ascetic 
life,  and  latterly  he  completely  abandoned 
himself  to  it,  although  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  a.ssume  the  obligations  of  the 
monastic  profession.  Ilis  stringency  of 
life  won  for  him  the  special  veneration  of 
the  Egyptian  monks,  and  led  the  n<1miring 
age  to  surround  his  head  with  the  halo 
of  a  worker  of  miracles.  When  St.  An¬ 
thony,  the  father  of  monachism,  made 
his  appearance  in  Alex.andria,  like  one 
who  had  dropped  from  heaven,  to  resist 
the  rapid  spread  of  Ari.anism,  he  honored 
Didymus  wiih  a  thrice  repeated  visit,  and 
is  said  to  have  addressed  to  him  these 
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words  :  “  Let  it  not  distress  thee,  Didy- 
inus,  that  thou  hast  been  deprived  of  the 
eyes  of  the  body.  TIiou  laekest  the  eyes 
whicli  are  possessed  by  us  in  common  with 
flies,  moths,  and  other  contemptible  in¬ 
sects;  but  r»‘joice  that  thou  hast  eyes 
like  the  angels — eyes  whereby  God  is  seen 
and  his  light  is  enjoyed.”  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  Julian  threatened  the  Church 
with  new  persecutions,  Didymus,  unable 
to  eat  bread,  and  oppressed  with  anxiety, 
sat  on  his  chair  till  tl»e  night  w'as  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  As  he  prayed,  he  fell  asleep. 
Suddenly,  in  a  vision,  he  beheld  horsemen 
mounted  on  while  steeds  flying  through 
the  air,  and  heard  them  proclaiming : 
“This  day,  at  the  seventh  hour,  Julian 
died  ;  carry  the  tidings  to  Bishop  Atha¬ 
nasius.”  He  took  note  of  the  day  and 
hour;  and  it  fell  out  as  he  had  seen. 

So  long  as  Didymus  lived,  no  one  en¬ 
tertained  a  suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy ; 
and  his  relation  to  Origen  was  as  far  from 
causing  any  abatement  of  his  renown  in 
the  Chnrcli,  as  he  was  far  from  affecting 
to  conceal  it.  Jerome  was  the  first  to 
affix  the  stigma  of  heresy,  and  he  did  it 
after  his  own  hateful  fashion,  ere  the 
grave  was  well  closed  on  the  object  of  his 
enmity.  He  had  once,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  passing  visit  to  Alexandria,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Didymus  for  thirty  days. 
The  universal  applause  in  which  the  re¬ 
vered  teacher  lived  ;  the  amplitude  of  his 
knowledge ;  his  serene,  gentle  spirit,  in¬ 
tent  on  the  Highest,  yet  accessible  to 
every  human  sympathy,  arrested  even 
Jerome.  Scarcely  could  he  find  words 
thenceforward  to  sound  the  praises  of  the 
wonderful  old  man.  He  praised  him  not 
only  as  the  most  cultivated  man  of  his 
age,  and  as  an  apostolical  man  in  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  his  view’s,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
teaching,  but  was  dis[)0.scd  to  compare 
him  to  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
on  account  of  the  profound  reach  of  his 
Bil)licai  expositions.  Didymus,  he  said, 
had  exhibited  to  the  world  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  prophets ;  he  had  beheld 
with  the  eye  of  the  Bride  in  the  Son"  of 
Songs,  yea  with  the  eyes  which  Christ 
commands  to  be  lifted  up  to  see  the  fields 
ripe  unto  harvest ;  so  that  he  might  well 
be  named  the  >Sfeer.  Jerome  professed 
the  desire  that  other  learned  men  of  the 
Latin  Church  should,  with  himself,  parti- 
cijeite  in  the  eloquent  Alexandrian’s  stores 
of  erudition  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  trans¬ 


lated  into  Latin  the  work  on  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But  Jei’ome  had  an  idol  to  which  he 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  the  holiest  feelings, 
and  for  which  he  set  at  naught  the  weigh¬ 
tiest  obligations.  It  was  the  fame  of  un¬ 
spotted  orthodoxy,  the  ambition  to  stand 
always  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
maintained  and  defended  whatsoever  the 
ago  deemed  sacred.  He  was  at  bottom 
of  a  character  changeful  and  shallow,  a 
worldling  in  the  monk’s  hood.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  controversy  arose  about 
the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  notice  began  to  be  taken  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  lie  stood  to  the  Origenistic 
Didymus,  he  permitted  no  feeling  of  pious 
gratitude  to  restrain  him  from  a  tierce 
attack  on  the  man  whom  he  had  exalted 
almost  to  heaven.  He  would  not  even 
yet  deny,  indeed,  that  Didymus  was  a 
scholar  of  rare  erudition,  and  orthodox  in 
the  article  of  the  Trinity.  But  he  would 
not  tolerate  even  so  great  a  master  when 
he  defended  as  pious  and  catholic  what  all 
the  Church  rejected.  “  Manifest  defend¬ 
er  of  Origen,”  that  w’as  the  cry.  The 
reproach,  it  must  be  allow’ed,  w’as  so  far 
founded  on  truth,  that  Didymus,  besides 
inheriting  Origen’s  enthusiasm  for  liberal 
and  scientific  research,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  his  theology,  embraced  also 
some  of  his  cherished  unscriptural  opin¬ 
ions.  The  philosophical  theory  of  the  pre- 
1  mundane  existence  of  souls,  according  to 
which  the  earth  is  for  them  only  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  that  the  body  is  a  prison,  and 
which  explains  the  early  death  of  some 
children,  by  supposing  that  in  their  prior 
state  their  sins  were  loss  aggravated  than 
the  most,  and  required  that  they  should 
do  little  more  than  touch  the  prison  of  the 
body  ;  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  died  not 
only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  all  intelligent 
spirits;  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  re¬ 
covery  of  all  I'allen  creatures,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  Satan  himself :  these  hypotheses  con¬ 
duct  into  the  very  center  of  the  Origenistic 
conception  of  human  freedom  and  univer¬ 
sal  redemption.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Didymus,  and  probably  also  in  his  public 
lectures,  these  errors  w’cre  not  permitted 
to  obtrude  themselves  into  oflTensive  prom¬ 
inence  ;  in  this  point,  too,  he  was  careful 
to  follow’  the  example  of  his  teacher.  For 
more  than  a  liundred  yeai’s  the  splendor 
of  his  reputation  resisted  all  the  attempts 
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to  render  him  Buspected.  No  one  would 
disturb  in  bis  grave  one  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  peace  with  the  Church.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  I.,  who  handled  the  question  of 
soundness  in  the  faith  as  an  affair  of  the 
state,  to  involve  Didyraus  in  the  condem¬ 
nation  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Origen.  Sentence  to  that  effect  was  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  544  ;  it  was  renewed  by  Martin 
I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  649,  and  afterward 
by  the  oecumenical  synods  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Thus  the  darling  of  his  own  age  found 
a  place  in  succeeding  times  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  heretics.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  anathema  wiis  to  suppress  the 
memory  of  the  man  and  his  achievements. 
Writings  that  were  abhorred  or  suspected 
by  all  the  stricter  sort  could  not  fail  to 
disappear,  for  no  one  read  or  transcribed 
them.  It  is  matter  for  grateful  astonish¬ 
ment  that  so  many  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 


But  the  ecclesiastical  heaven  of  a  Jerome, 
or  a  Justinian,  is  not  the  heaven  of  that 
Redeemer  who  will  not  quench  the  smok¬ 
ing  flax.  The  services  of  Didymus  in  the 
domain  of  theological  science,  and  his  de¬ 
vout  faith  ever  grounded  on  the  divine 
word  in  the  Scriptures,  are  not  these  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cast  into  the  shade  his  occasional 
aberrations  in  doctrine  ?  Those  ages  of 
the  Church  W'ere  never  the  best  in  which 
a  Christian’s  w’orth  was  measured  solely 
by  the  recognized  doctrinal  fbnnulas,  and 
heaven  w'as  opened  and  shut  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  their 
definitions,  without  respect  to  his  having 
lived  in  personal  communion  with  the 
Lord,  and  given  evidence  of  faith  by  the 
purity  and  constancy  of  a  regenerate  life. 
So  long  as  the  evangelical  Church,  besides 
cherishing  a  scriptural  faith  and  life,  con¬ 
tinues  to  cultivate  the  science  of  a  believ¬ 
ing  theology,  she  will  have  cause  still  to 
concede  to  Didymus  the  place  she  occu¬ 
pies  in  her  cloud  of  examples  and  witness¬ 
es  to  the  truth. 


From  the  Brltiih  Quarterly. 
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M.  Briano  is  evidently  a  screech-owl. 
The  noisome  thickets  in  which  he  took 
up  his  nest  have  been  cleared  by  the  min¬ 
ister  whom  he  vituperates,  with  a  view  to 
make  room  for  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
he  croaks  over  the  change  as  if  the  sight 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  con¬ 
veyed  poison  to  his  brain.  The  essence 
of  ail  social  abuses  consists  in  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  a  few.  The  greater  the 
selfish  aggrandizement,  the  greater  the 
abuse,  and  the  more  savage  the  howl  with 
which  the  interested  parties  assail  the  re- 

*  Lt  Biforme  ItalUiie  e  il  MiniUero  Ca»owr. 
Di  OioEGio  Bkiano.  Torino:  Artero  E.  Cotta. 
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former  who  invades  their  asylum  and  hin¬ 
ders  them  from  battening  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  interests  of  the  community.  That  the 
greatest  statesman  of  our  era  should  have 
had  his  detractors — not  only  to  traduce 
him  while  living,  but  to  raise  a  war- 
whoop  of  triumph  over  his  bier — is  to  our 
mind  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of 
things.  Indeed,  we  should  very  much 
doubt  the  worth  of  the  statesman  who, 
in  the  task  of  reconstituting  a  disorgan¬ 
ized  societv,  did  not  incur  the  attacks  of 
a  band  of  inveterate  assailants.  When 
the  reformer  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
work,  w  hen  the  harvest  of  his  labors  lies 
still  ungarnered,  it  is  but  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  class  whose  sinecures  he  has 
curtailed  will  not  even  respect  his  tomb. 

1  But  the  reader  would  do  well  to  accept 
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every  growl  these  gentlemen  raise  as  ] 
proof  of  some  abuse  extinguished,  and  to 
conclude  that  vituperation  is  never  more 
excessive  than  in  those  cases  where  tlieir 
victim  has  conferred  some  signal  advan¬ 
tage  on  mankind. 

The  retrogradists  have  paid  greater 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  Count  Cavour  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  censures,  than 
his  panegyrists  by  their  adulation.  lie 
luas  been  compared  by  some  of  his  admir¬ 
ers  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Others 
have  thought  they  were  adorning  his 
brows  with  the  most  conspicuous  wreath 
of  laurel  by  placing  him  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form  as  Ximenes  and  Richelieu.  Rut 
neither  Ximenes  nor  Richelieu  can  be 
said  to  have  built  up  fragmentary  and 
mutually  conflicting  states  into  one  har¬ 
monious  kingdom.  Neither  of  these  states¬ 
men  efTectetl,  in  the  long  course  of  a  pow- 
erlul  administration,  what  Cavour  effected 
in  the  short  course  of  a  weak  administra¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  change  in  the  space 
of  eight  years,  a  third-rate  state  into  a 
first-class  monarchy.  They  labored  for 
the  interests  of  a  despotic  dynasty,  Ca¬ 
vour  in  behalf  of  regenerated  humanity. 
W e  yield  to  none  in  respect  for  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Yet 
great  as  is  our  opinion  of  his  capacity,  we 
are  bound  to  assert  that  all  his  talents 
would  hardly  fill  up  a  corner  of  the  colos¬ 
sal  mind  of  Cavour.  Sir  Robert  stimul.at- 
ed  by  enlightened  public  opinion  .and  by 
the  example  of  his  opponents,  reformed 
the  tariff* ;  but  Cavour  reformed  the  tariflT 
in  front  of  a  strong  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  teeth  of  benighted  public 
opinion.  England  impelled  Sir  Robert  to 
inaugurate  a  free-trade  policy ;  but  Ca¬ 
vour  of  his  free  choice  embraced  the  8.ame 
policy,  and  forced  it  upon  a  reluctant 
country.  Sir  Robert  did  not  reorganize 
the  elements  of  a  bankrupt  and  utterly  di¬ 
lapidated  8t.ate  of  society,  and  le.ave  it  in 
a  healthy  condition.  lie  did  not  evoke 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  did  not  extricate 
his  country  from  tlvc  soci.al  trammels  of 
the  fourteenth  century  .and  .adapt  its  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  loftiest  requirements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  did  not  strew 
that  country  over  with  a  network  of  rail- 
w.ays,  and  quadruple  both  its  naval  and 
military  defenses.  Ho  did  not  reform  the 
Church.  He  did  not  unite  or  redeem  a 
jarring  race,  and  crush  beneath  his  heel 
the  two-headed  hydra,  which  nurtured 
their  discussions  and  secured  their  subjec¬ 


tion.  He  did  not  le.ad  a  whole  continent 
of  peoj)le  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
Now,  all  these  things  Cavour  accom¬ 
plished,  .almost  in  the  same  space  of  time 
during  which  Sir  Robert  was  trifling  with 
the  sliding-scale.  All  the  reforms  which 
cost  France  a  world  of  blood,  which  Eng¬ 
land  only  carried  out  through  a  long 
course  of  centuries,  he  achieved  by  pacific 
means  within  the  space  of  a  few  brief 
years.  He  changed  a  feud.al  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  regime^  having  its  roots  profound¬ 
ly  interlaced  with  the  institutions  of  so¬ 
ciety,  into  a  constitutional  regime^  in  the 
midst  of  international  and  domestic  catas- 
trouhes  the  most  serious  that  a  people  can 
unaergo.  To  seek  the  Count’s  equal  we 
must  retire  from  the  ground  of  fact  to 
the  ground  of  fable.  We  must  go  back 
to  the  legendary  days  of  Greece.  Even 
if  we  ransack  the  archives  of  those  times 
in  which  gods  were  supposed  to  mingle 
with  men,  we  shall  find  the  most  mighty 
of  their  offspring  fall  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  exacted  from  an  equal  of  Cavour. 
It  is  only  by  piecing  together  two  or  three 
of  these  mighty  worthies  that  we  can  get 
the  rival  of  this  man.  Hercules  cleansed 
his  country  of  monsters.  So  did  the 
Piedmontese  statesman.  Orpheus,  by 
harmonious  laws  and  methodized  contriv- 
.ances  reconstructed  his  state.  So  did  Ca¬ 
vour.  Rut  he  added  to  the  ta-sks  c;f  Her¬ 
cules  and  Orpheus  the  functions  of  The¬ 
seus.  He  not  only  cleansed  the  earth 
from  abuses,  and  reconstructed  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country,  but  tore  down  the 
barriers  which  effaced  the  prestige  of  his 
race,  and  formed  out  of  the  fr.agments  of 
its  broken  people  a  united  nation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent 
of  Count  Cavour’s  services  to  Piedmont 
and  to  Italy,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  condition  of  both  on  the 
eve  of  his  accession  to  office.  Up  to  1848 
the  aims  of  the  Italians  seldom  went  be¬ 
yond  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner. 
Though  anxious  to  achieve  their  political 
independence,  they  had  no  intention  of 
merging  their  separate  states  into  one 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  their 
struggles  pointed  the  contrary  way. 
Genoa  made  several  attempts  to  detach 
itself  from  Piedmont.  Lucca  withdrew 
from  Tuscany ;  the  Legations  from  the 
Pope.  The  larger  States,  supported  in 
their  proud  isolation  by  the  traditional 
glories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  of  allowing  their  own 
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personality  to  be  absorbeci  by  jealous 
neighbors  whose  claims  to  precedency 
they  had  for  centuries  contested  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  diplomatic  circle. 
While  desiring  for  their  countrymen  the 
same  freedom  from  foreign  intervention 
which  they  claimed  for  tliemselves,  they 
Inid  no  more  idea  of  linking  their  fortunes 
w'ith  them  in  one  state,  than  country 
neighbors  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  locusts 
have  of  founding  upon  that  common  aim 
a  design  of  flinging  down  their  garden- 
walls  and  living  as  members  of  one  house¬ 
hold.  Even  Gioberti,  in  whom,  previous 
to  Cavour,  the  idea  of  national  unity 
reached  its  highest  practical  development, 
would  have  left  the  Pope  at  Rome,  the 
Bourbon  at  Naples,  and  the  Grand-Duke 
at  Tuscany.  The  ill-starred  attempts  of 
Mazzini,  who  would  have  freed  Italy  by 
the  mask  and  stiletto,  only  to  reduce  her 
to  the  slavery  of  the  worst  forms  of  Com¬ 
munism,  never  obtained  any  fovor  from 
the  thinking  classes  of  the  community. 
These  outbreaks  being  confined  to  the 
Reds  only,  led  to  greater  acts  of  repres¬ 
sion,  and  even  if  successful,  must  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  overpowering  despotism. 
The  great  merit  of  Cavour  is  that,  while 
allying  order  with  liberty,  he  led  his 
countrymen  to  place  all  their  hojjes  of 
prosperity  in  the  extinction  of  their  pro¬ 
vincial  barriers,  and  to  conspire  with  him 
so  to  manipulate  events  jis  to  lead  to  the 
foundation  of  a  constitutional  kingdom. 

As  regards  Piedmont,  the  results  of 
Cavour’s  labors  are  of  a  still  more  marvel¬ 
ous  character.  That  country,  upon  his 
accession  to  office,  had  just  been  disem¬ 
boweled  at  Novara.  Its  standards  were 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Its  spirit  cowed. 
Its  little  army  almost  annihilated.  The 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  state  of 
almost  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  Its  com¬ 
merce  annihilated ;  its  institutions  disor¬ 
ganized  ;  moreover,  it  stood  perfectly  iso- 
fated.  Its  ill-judged  policy  had  left  it 
without  a  friend  in  Europe.  Now,  in  all 
these  cases  Cavour,  with  a  rapidity  which 
might  almost  appear  the  result  of  magical 
enchantment,  raised  Piedmont  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  depression  to  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  hope.  He  quadrupled  the 
commerce  and  agricultural  riches  of  the 
country.  He  rehabilitated  its  finance. 
Sardinian  loans  became  as  easily  negotia¬ 
ble  in  the  exchai^es  of  Europe  as  English 
treasury  bills.  During  the  period  W'hen 
cholera,  the  vine  disease,  and  a  succession 


I  of  bad  harvests  were  desolating  Piedmont, 

!  and  its  institutions  were  undergoing  rapid 
1  transformation,  its  bonds  were  as  market¬ 
able  as  French  coupons,  or  the  English 
three  ]>er  cents.  Ho  created  an  army 
whose  prowess  on  foreign  fields  won  for 
it  the  admiration  of  Europe.  From  a 
state  of  isolation  he  connected  his  country 
so  closely  with  the  leading  first-class 
powers  as  to  oblige  them  to  recognize  its 
claims  to  be  admitted  upon  a  footing  of 

f>erfect  equality  in  European  councils, 
le  poured  courage  into  its  heart,  placed 
I  a  sword  in  its  hand,  and  flung  it  on  the 
I  path  of  glory.  Piedmont  became  in  this 
j  manner  identified  with  Italy.  Cavour 
j  taught  Italy  to  regard  his  country  r.8  a 
sort  of  model  state,  and  to  place  their 
only  hope  of  prosperous  independence  in 
1  fraternizing  with  its  institutions.  Hence 
I  was  accomplished  that  union  for  wdiich 
Rienzi  had  vainly  sighed,  and  which  even 
eight  years  ago  would  have  been  jiro- 
j  nounced  impossible,  unless  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  Heaven. 

Count  Cavour’s  career  is  distingui.shed 
more  than  that  of  any  other  statesman  w'e 
know  by  straightness  of  aim  and  inflexibili¬ 
ty  of  purpose.  From  the  day  of  his  birth 
(10th  August,  1810)  to  that  of  his  de.ath, 
(Oth  June,  1881,)  one  code  of  doctrines  kept 
absolute  possession  of  his  mind.  He  had 
no  old  opinions,  no  murky  prejudices  to 
extricate  himself  from.  He  seems  to  have 
gained  his  liberal  opinions  by  iti.slinct 
along  with  hi.s  manly  independence  of 
character ;  and  these  appear  to  have  in¬ 
creased  with  his  growth,  until  they  flou¬ 
rished  as  indigenous  products  of  his  mind, 
rather  than  as  the  results  of  an  acquirotl 
experience.  lie  had,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  be  connected  by  birth  with  the 
nobility,  which  prevented  his  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  from  degenerating  into  a  licen¬ 
tious  freedom.  His  father,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  bankers  at  Turin,  was 
ennobled  by  Charles  Albert  for  his  finan¬ 
cial  services  to  the  Government.  But  if 
we  may  believe  Librario,  the  family  is  de¬ 
scended  in  a  direct  lino  from  the  Count.s 
of  M.aarienne,  whoso  ancestor  Thomas  I., 
assumed,  as  conqueror  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
year  1244,  the  title  of  Prince  of  Achoa 
and  Morea.  A  sister  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  Princess  Maria  Borghese,  stood 
siwnsor  for  the  Count  at  liis  baptism. 
His  early  education  up  to  his  fourteenth 
year  was  intrusted  to  Abbe  Trezet,  known 
as  the  author  of  a  French  history  of  the 
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House  of  Savoy.  But  neither  the  courtly 
teactiiiig  of  tlie  priest,  nor  the  reactionary 
principles  of  the  father,  could  lead  the  boy 
to  repress  his  honest  convictions,  or  bind 
him  to  the  sphere  in  which  his  family  de¬ 
signed  him  to  move,  lie  w.as  first  att.ich- 
ed  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Charles  Felix ; 
but  his  independent  bearing,  and  an  in¬ 
cautious  use  of  his  tongue,  soon  caused 
his  dismissal  from  that  office.  Ho  then 
pursued  mathematics  under  the  .astrono¬ 
mer  Plan.a,  at  the  Military  Academy  of 
Turin,  which  ho  quitted  with  the  rank  of 
Lieuten.ant  of  Engineers.  His  liberal  opin¬ 
ions,  however,  and  his  close  habits  of  stu¬ 
dy,  nearly  estranged  him  from  his  family 
and  his  profession.  While  overlooking 
the  construction  of  some  fortifications  at 
Genoa  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  open 
expression  of  his  sympathy  for  the  French 
patriots  of  the  three  glorious  days  caused 
the  authorities  to  send  him,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  do  g.arrison  duty  at  Bard. 
Disgusted  with  his  profession,  and  feeling 
the  atmosphere  of  Piedmont,  ^yhich  Wiis 
fast  drifting  into  a  ])rofound  lethargy  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Della  Margherita,  too 
cramped  for  his  large  spirit,  the  young 
engineer  flung  up  his  sword,  and  withdrew 
to  England. 

To  the  Count’s  stay  in  this  country,  his 
love  for  her  institutions  and  laws,  his  study 
of  her  social  and  fiscal  reforms,  must  be 
ascribed  nearly  all  the  great  features  of  the 
policy  which  distinguished  his  ministerial 
career.  It  ought  to  be  an  Englishman’s  pride 
tli.at  the  policy  which  made  Piedmont  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  resurrection  of  Italy,  was 
imparted  from  this  country.  W e  aflbrded 
a  great  proof  of  how  liberty  can  be  secur¬ 
ed  without  revolution,  and  stability  allied 
with  progress  ;  nor  w.as  the  Count  slow  in 
learning  the  lesson.  Even  before  return¬ 
ing  to  Turin,  he  preached  the  great  evan¬ 
gel  of  British  civilization  to  Ireland.  He 
demolished  with  inexorable  logic  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  school  committed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  He  showed  th.at,  in¬ 
stead  of  detaching  themselves  from  this 
country,  the  true  interests  of  the  Irish  lay 
in  tightening  the  bonds  of  alliance.*  He 
also,  in  a  separate  ]>ublication,  developed 
the  principle  of  relative  rights  which  is 
systematized  in  the  British  Constitution, 
as  an  eftective  counterpoise  to  the  spread 

•  Sur  TEtat  actiiel  de  VIrlande,  et  Sur  ton 
Avenir,  which  Bubsequently  appeared  December, 
1843.  and  .Tune,  1844.  in  two  succeasive  numbers  of 
the  Bibliotluque  UniverieUe  of  Geneva. 


I  of  communistic  ideas,  with  an  .acuteness 
I  of  analysis  and  an  amplitude  of  compre- 
!  hension,  which  remind  his  reader  of 
I  Burke.*  He  had,  previously  to  his  arrival 
I  on  these  shores,  turned  over  the  works 
.  of  the  gre.at  Scotch  economists.  Adam 
j  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  formed  one 
of  his  earliest  iirtroductions  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  language.  It  was 
his  catechism.  lie  slept  with  it  under  his 
j  pillow.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  hLs 
series  of  fiscal  experiments,  the  Count 
raised  his  voice  across  the  Alps  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  new  cotnmercial  policy  to  the 
j  adoption  of  his  country.f  Nothing,  dur- 
,  ing  his  five  years’  residence  with  us, 
could  ])Ossibly  escape  him,  from  the  latest 
I  invention  in  machinery,  or  the  newest 
model  farm,  to  the  least  improvement  in 
the  accouterments  of  our  Horse  Guards, 

:  or  the  smallest  bulletin  from  our  Cham- 
J  bers  of  Commerce.  It  is  atuu.sing  to  find 
I  him  in  Italy  getting  up  agrarian  agitations, 
tilling  his  land,  and  directing  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Chatnbei’s  at  Turin,  quite  in  the 
j  8.amo  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  corn-law 
;  agitator  of  Manchester,  a  constitutional 
i  lawyer  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  or  a  bluff  farmer 
'  in  the  woids  of  Kent.  He  devoutly  be- 
i  lieved  that  England  was  the  leader  of  the 
world,  and  he  determined  to  make  Pied¬ 
mont  the  England  of  Italy. 

;  F rom  England  he  pas.sed  over  to  F ranee, 

I  whose  language  had  been  the  tongue  of 
his  infancy,  and  in  which  country  he  had 
many  connections  on  his  mother’s  side. 
The  social  phenomena  of  Paris  were  in¬ 
teresting  to  him,  iis  they  afforded  an  &e- 
perimentuin  crucis  of  the  axiom  that  the 
want  of  what  constituted  the  glory  of 
Fr.ance,  proved  the  ruin  of  Italy.  He 
left  Piedmont  under  the  old  feudal  regime 
which  oppressed  France  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  had  therefore  the  opportunity 
I  of  examining  with  his  own  eyes  the  bene- 
!  fits  which  accrued  to  France  from  the 
'  abolition  of  that  regime,  and  of  increas- 
j  ing  his  conviction  th.at  similar  results 
would  follow  similar  reforms  in  his  own 
country.  If  England  furnished  him  tvith 
the  commercial  and  constitutional  model, 
France  supplied  him  with  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  model.  While,  however,  accepting 
i  the  results  of  the  Revolution,  Cavour 

*  l)tt  Ideet  Commnnittet  et  det  iloyent  d’eneom- 
battre  U  Devrhppment. 

Del[  Influenza  ehr  la  Nuova  Politiea  Commer- 
eiale  Inylete  dete  etereiture  iml  Hondo  Economieo, 

>  e  tuW  Italia  tn  partieolare. 
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had  a  holy  horror  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  realized.  If  Italy  M'as  to  be 
regenerated,  it  must  be  by  progressive 
reforms,  and  the  development  of  its  indus- 
trhU  resources,  rather  than  by  erecting 
barricades  iu  its  streets,  by  storming  its 
prisons,  or  gutting  its  palaces.  Cavour 
wisely  thought  that  people  long  bent 
beneath  the  yoke  of  feudal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  misrule,  could  only  be  ripened  for 
free  institutions  by  discipline,  by  patient 
forethought,  by  hard  labor.  With  this 
bias  he  wrote,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  a 
series  of  papers  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Motidee  on  the  establishment  of  railways 
in  Italy,  and  the  means  of  extending  its 
commerce  by  the  adoption  of  low  tariffs. 
After  some  stay  in  Geneva,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Turin, 
after  a  self-imposed  expatriation  of  eight 
years. 

From  the  year  1842  to  1847,  Cavour’s 
existence  in  Turin  might  be  summed  up 
iu  three  words — patience,  industry,  hope. 
He  founded  an  Agr.igrian  Society,  through 
the  Agricultural  Journal  by  which  he 
made  his  country  acquainted  with  all  the 
improvements  made  in  English  husbandry. 
This  society  gradually  brought  within  its 
sphere  twenty  thousand  of  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  portion  of  Piedmontese  society. 
Under  the  pretext  of  discussing  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  or  the  relative  value  of 
different  manures,  they  broached  social 
problems  which  it  is  just  possible,  had 
they  been  openly  announeed,  would  have 
led  the  jealous  govemnieut  of  Soltera  dell 
Margherita  to  visit  tlie  society  with  un- 
ceremouious  extinction.  On  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  strong  cry  of  lib¬ 
eration  arose,  the  vail  was  discarded,  and 
the  society  became  a  sort  of  political 
focus.  Through  it  the  liberal  party  con¬ 
solidated  their  forces,  and  pressed  on 
Charles  Albert  the  consideration  of  mod¬ 
erate  reforms.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Risorgimento  was  established. 
Csssare  Balbo  assumed  the  principal  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  journal,  but  was  assisted  by 
Cavour,  D’.(Vzeglio,  Santa  Rosa,  Alfieri, 
Huoncompagni,  and  by  Briano,  who  now 
lifts  his  voice  to  assail  his  early  coadjutors. 
This  party,  strong  in  intellectual  resources 
and  the  inexpugnable  position  which  they 
took  up,  stood  between  the  democrats  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy  on  the  other.  By  advo¬ 
cating  representative  institutions  and  pro¬ 
gressive  reforms  they  sought  to  ward  off 


a  collision.  During  the  opening  weeks 
of  1848,  deputations  crowded  into  Turin 
from  the  leading  towns  of  I'iedmont,  to 
clamor  for  a  constitution.  The  Turin  , 
municipality  joined  in  the  request.  Cavour 
and  Santa  Rosa  were  deputed  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  to  carry  a  petition  to  that 
effect  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Cavour 
sent  to  the  King  through  the  post  the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  the 
publication  of  which  the  censorship  would 
not  permit.  In  two  days  after  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  petition,  the  constitution 
was  granted. 

Cavour  was  returned  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  first  electoral  college 
of  Turin.  Charles  Albert  had  previously 
drawn  his  sword  against  Austria,  (2.3d 
March,  1848,)  grounding  his  resolution 
on  her  atrocities  in  Venice  and  Milan, 
but  in  reality  impelled  by  the  fervor  of 
his  subjects,  and  by  the  secret  conviction 
that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  leave 
him  master  of  Northern  Italy.  Six  weeks 
•afterward,  at  the  first  ominous  turn  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  the  deputies  met. 
Cavour  h.ad  become  unpopular  by  de¬ 
nouncing  the  democrats  of  Pans,  whoso 
tumults  he  had  the  sagacity  to  predict 
would  end  in  conducting  Louis  Napoleon 
to.  the  throne  of  the  empire  ;*  and  by 
opposing  the  principle  tliat  Italy  could 
make  herself — P Italia  fara  de  «e.  He 
urged  the  executive  to  accept  the  proffered 
alliance  of  France.  Hence  the  first  words 
he  uttered  in  that  assembly,  which  was 
shortly  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest 
triumphs,  were  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
hisses.  In  the  succeeding  autumn,  even 
after  the  retreat  of  Milan  and  the  humili¬ 
ating  armistice  of  Jalasco,  because  he  pre¬ 
dicted  nothing  but  misfortune  for  Pied¬ 
mont  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  was 
denounced  by  his  opponents  as  a  croaking 
prophet  of  evil.  Avigdor,  a  fellow-dej)uty 
of  Nice,  called  him  into  the  field,  think¬ 
ing  to  acquire  some  fame  by  sending  to 
his  account  the  man  who  had  become  so 
unpopular  with  his  country.  At  the  ap- 
pi*o.aching  general  election,  in  January, 
1849,  a  i-adical,  who  was  unfit  to  carry 
his  messages,  was  preferred  to  him.  If, 
however,  he  M'as  prevented  from  answer¬ 
ing  his  opponents  in  the  Chamber  amidst 
the  tumultuous  hisses  of  the  galleries,  he 
gibbeted  them  in  the  columns  of  the  Ri- 

•  These  prophetic  words  appeared  in  the  Ritorgi- 
menio  of  the  16th  November,  1848. 
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torgirnetUo.  When  he  could  not  warn  his  point  of  view.  They  withdrew  Sardinia 
country  from  the  tribune,  he  did  so  from  from  the  isolated  position  in  which  the 
tiie  newspaper.  At  length  the  fatal  fight  revolution  had  left  her.  No  one  had  a 
of  Novara  realized  the  truth  of  his  predic-  readier  perception  than  Cavonr  of  the 
lions.  The  Old  Chamber  would  not  vote  speed  with  which  fiscal  relations  develop 
the  treaty  dictated  by  Austria  sword  in  into  political  relations, 
hand  at  the  gates  of  Turin.  The  new  The  aim  of  Cavonr  in  these  enterprises 

King  appealed  to  the  country  to  retuni  a  I  was  not  so  much  to  increase  the  revenues 
Pariiamcnt  more  in  accord  with  the  iie- 1  of  the  state,  as  to  amass  individual  wealth, 
ccssities  of  their  situation.  Cavonr  was  j  and  to  shake  off  the  fatal  lethargy  which 
returned  by  his  old  constituency.  (In  his  I  oppressed  his  countrymen,  by  jdunging 
proposition  the  treaty  of  Novara  was  voted  ,  them  into  direct  competition  with  other 
in  dignified  silence.  I  nations.  The  result  showed  that  he  could 

A  statesman  of  Cavonr’s  powers  could  }  sacrifice  large  duties  without  diminishing 
not  bo  kept  long  out  of  the  cabinet.  |  the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  w’hile  he 
Whether  he  expounded  his  views  on  com- j  lightene<l  the  springs  of  industry,  and 
inerce,  on  finance,  or  on  foreign  affairs,  I  quadrupled  the  material  resources  of  his 
each  of  the  ministers  who  held  the  port-  j  country.  The  growth  and  manufacture 
folios  of  their  departments  regarded  him  !  of  silk  has  increased  three  times  in  extent 
as  their  superior.  Z-anga  consulted  with  i  since  the  pa-ssing  of  the  last  custom  laws 
his  colleagues,  in  1850,  on  the  expediency  ;  in  1853.  Cotton  manufacture  has  grown 
of  resigning  finance  in  liis  favor,  but  the  •  five-fold.  The  construction  of  machinery 
death  of  Santa  Kosa  suddenly  left  the  has  progressed  in  a  similar  ratio.  Accord- 
Bureau  of  C-ommerce  vacant,  and  no  one  j  ing  to  the  rejwrt  of  the  Sardinian  Minis- 
was  thought  so  fit  for  the  appointment  as  I  ter  of  Commerce,  both  exports  and  im- 
Cavour.  As  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  i  ports  show  a  fluctuating  increase,  though 
duties,  .a  new  spring  w.as  felt  in  every  I  the  latter  have  risen  far  above  the  former, 
de)»artment  of  the  administration.  The  !  as  the  Piedmontese  are  not  such  fools  as 
movement  of  his  own  bureau,  before  and  to  expend  their  own  labor  upon  products 
after  his  accession,  might  bo  compared  to  which  the  new  tariff  laws  enable  them 
the  progress  of  a  carriage  on  wheels  and  almost  to  pick  up  for  nothing  in  foreign 
the  pace  of  a  rattling  express-train.  In  markets.  In  1858-54,  the  increase  of  ex- 
one  short  year  he  concluded  commercial  ports  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
treaties  with  every  country  in  Europe,  on  six  millions  of  francs,  that  of  imports  to 
the  basis  of  free-trade.  lie  made  known  ninety  millions.  In  1855-56,  the  advance 
to  all  the  world  th.at  Sardinia  w.as  ready  upon  the  preceding  year  was,  for  exports 
to  abolish  her  tariffs  in  favor  of  anycoun-  alone,  two  hundred  and  two  million  nine 
try  who  would  reciprocate  her  <listinction.  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  francs. 
Even  such  towns  as  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  for  imports,  seventy  -  three  million  one 
Hamburg  did  not  escape  him.  Into  the  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  francs, 
smallest  Ilhenish  principality  he  sent  his  It  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account 
.agents,  paper  in  hand,  saying :  “  Will  that  this  rapid  augmentation  in  trade  took 
you  sign  this  business  with  me  ?”  His  place  at  a  period  when  a  large  share  of 
<;ommercial  overtures  reached  the  sunny  the  internal  capital  of  the  country  was 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  the  withdrawn  from  commerce  to  be  invested 
misty  peaks  of  Norway.  Nor  were  even  in  the  establishment  of  cheap  means  of 
the  least  significant  of  British  colonies  transit  and  quick  channels  of  commnnica- 
overlooked.  tion.  Dnring  the  joint  administration  of 

It  was  said  at  Downing  street,  dnring  Cavour  and  Paleocapa  four  hundred  and 
this  period,  that  an  entire  statt’  of  clerks  three  kilometres  of  railway  were  laid 
were  required  to  readjust  Sardinia’s  new  down  at  an  ontlay  of  £5,600,000 :  three 
relations  with  our  dependencies  alone,  hundred  and  forty-six  additional  kilome- 
Into  whatever  harbor  he  could  send  a  ship,  tres  were  laid  down  by  private  companies, 
in  whatever  port  he  could  establish  a  de-  which  Cavour  encouraged  by  guarantee- 
pot,  in  whatever  town  he  could  plant  a  ing  dividends,  traffic,  and  other  advan- 
coiisul,  the  spot  was  immediately  hunted  tages.  How  immensely  internal  traffic 
out  and  the  business  done.  With  the  has  been  exten«led  by  railways  in  Pied- 
first-class  states  these  trading  compacts  mont  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
became  of  infinite  importance  in  a  moral  in  1857  they  yielded  a  gross  income  of 
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£520,000,  and  in  1858,  £580,000.  Tele- 1  Cavour  tripled  the  debt  of  Sardinia  and 
graphs  have  been  coiJStructe<i  wilh  a  sim-  materially  increased  the  taxation,  may 
ilar  lavish  hand,  and  with  proportionate  also  be  admitted  without  exposing  his 
success;  for,  while  equal  in  number  to '  financial  administration  to  the  charge  of 
those  of  Belgium,  they  exceed  them  in  I  bankruptcy.  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
receipts.  The  submarine  lines  link  Tnrin  tury  had  no  debt.  Her  taxation,  also,  did 
with  the  Isle  of  Sardinia,  with  Malta,  and  not  amount  then  to  one  fortieth  of  the 
Africa;  while  those  overland  bring  the  sum  it  has  reached  in  our  day.  But  what 
Government  in  connection  with  every  city  political  economist  would  be  so  hardy  ns 
in  Piedmont  and  every  capital  in  Europe,  to  affirm  that  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
In  tl)e  face  of  facts  of  this  character,  it  century  was  richer  than  the  England  of  the 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  have  the  admin-  nineteenth  century  ?  That  Sardinia  could 
istration  of  Cavour  traduced  as  unfortu-  bear  eight  new  imposts,  and  the  augment- 
nate  to  the  material  interests  of  his  conn-  ation  of  some  halt-dozen  old  ones,  is  to 
try.  Yet  this  attempt  has  been  made  by  our  mind  an  irrefragable  argument  that 
the  Ultramontanes  in  our  own  Parlia-  her  jKiOple  had  thrived  under  the  new 
ment,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  great  Con-  system.  At  all  events,  the  rate  in  the  iii- 
servative  party  !  Mr.  Thomas  Boyer,  and  crease  of  population  sprang  from  three  for 
his  colleague  of  King’s  county,  are  strong  every  hundred  to  six  for  every  hundred, 
in  statistics.  The  latter  gentleman  went  To  estimate  the  financial  condition  of  a 
over  to  Piedmont  in  the  winter,  and  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual,  we 
brought  home  a  box  of  documents  to  must  balance  its  assets  against  its  deben- 
j»rove  that  Piedmont  had  lost  her  trade,  tures.  If  its  property  increases  in  a  far 
destroyed  her  shipping,  played  the  bank-  i  greater  ratio  tlian  its  <lebt8,  it  is  in  a  pros- 
rupt  with  her  excliequer,  and  taken  the  perous  condition.  This  is  precisely  the 
last  farthing  out  of  the  jiockets  of  a  starv-  condition  of  Piedmont.  The  money  in- 
ing  people,  by  indulging  the  whim  of  vested  by  the  government  in  public  rail- 
Italian  n.alionality.  The  figures  quoted  roads  alone,  and  which  it  could  realize  by 
by  this  stump  orator  might  be  in  the  main  selling  them  to-morrow,  would  more  than 
correct,  but  tliat  the  inference  from  them  liquidate  the  pecuniary  burdens  which 
expressed  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  Cj^vour  imposed  on  the  nation.  But  the 
is  evident  upon  the  slightest  examination,  great  bulk  of  the  loans  which  ho  borrow- 
though  such  an  acute  logician  as  I^ord  ed  went  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  naval 
.John  Manners  pronounced  the  conclusion  port  at  Spezzi.a,  the  transformation  of 
irrefragable.  The  declension  in  the  freights  sailing  into  steatn-frigates,  the  fortifica- 
of  the  Sardinian  ports  is  evidence  of  no  tions  of  Casal  and  Alexandria,  the  estab- 
thing  else  than  a  change  in  the  means  of  lishmcnt  of  military  schools,  and  the 
transjwrt.  It  is  calculated  that  three  boring  of  Mont  Cenis.  By  these  underta- 
fourths  of  the  <x>mmerce  of  Sardinia  lies  kings,  the  nation  came  into  possession  of 
with  France.  Before  the  inauguration  of  property  (pule  equal  to  the  money  invest- 
railroads  only  one  sixth  of  this  took  the  ed  by  which  it  was  enabled  not  only  to 
overland  route.  The  rest  went  round  by  defend  the  wealth  it  possessed,  but  to 
Genoa  and  Marseilles.  But  since  the  line  acquire  more. 

has  been  opened  to  Susa,  which  is  to  con-  That  Cavour  increased  the  debt  of  Sar- 
noct  Turin  with  Paris,  the  land-traffic  has  dinia  from  225,849,316  francs  to  upw'ard 
considerably  increased,  and  the  shipping  of  760  millions  of  francs  ought  to  form  a 
declined  in  proportion.  A  similar  revolu-  matter  of  very  little  surprise.  AVhen  we 
tion  has  been  effected  by  the  line  through  consider  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the 
Novara  to  the  Lago  Major,  which  is  to  great  task  he  had  to  j>erform,  and  the 
connect  Turin  with  Switzerland  through  magnitude  of  the  result  ho  accomplished, 
the  Simplon.  Had  Mr.  Henessy  lived  in  the  marvel  is  not  that  he  borrowed  so 
the  days  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  he  much,  but  th.at  ho  did  not  borrow  more, 
might  have  proved  satisfactorily  to  his  He  merely  increased  Sardinia’s  debt  by 
Conservative  backers  that  British  com-  shillings,  to  the  same  extent  in  which  Pitt 
merce  hatl  received  a  fatal  check  from  the  increased  ours  by  pounds.  But  there  is 
adoption  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  based  this  difference  between  Pitt  and  the  Pied- 
bis  argument  on  iho  decline  of  stage-  montese  statcsm.an,  that  while  Pitt  raised 
coaches.  his  loans  upon  terms  utterly  ruinous  to  tlie 

The  other  gravamen  of  the  charge,  that  nation,  and  squandered  the  money  reck- 
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lessly  in  purchasing  defeat,  Cavour  never 
paiti  more  for  Ids  loans  than  the  fair  market 
price,*  ami  applied  the  proceeds  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  material  riches  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  or  lilting  it  for  the  encounter  wliich 
was  to  terminate  in  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Besides,  he  foresaw  the 
operation  which  has  just  been  performed, 
when  the  debts  of  the  extinct  govern¬ 
ments  would  bo  consolidated,  and  the 
Peninsula  made  jointly  responsible  for  the 
loans  which  Sardinia  had  contracted  in  its 
liberation.  The  debt,  however,  would 
have  been  still  smaller,  had  it  not  been 
forCavoui  ’s  practice  of  applying  a  surplus 
to  the  conversion  of  the  funds  upon  the 
basis  of  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  rather 
than  to  the  extinction  of  the  capital.  By 
this  means  he  kept  the  industrial  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  country  unshackled,  while  he 
indulged  the  conceit  which  forms  the 
weakest  ]>oint  in  his  financial  system,  that 
no  initdster  can  regard  his  country  as  ad¬ 
vancing  with  great  strides  in  the  path  of 
progress,  until  she  enjoys  a  large  credit. 
Ilad  he  lived  a  month  longer,  his  tvishes 
would  have  been  gratified  to  an  ample 
extent.  The  consolidated  debts  of  Italy 
have  been  recently  returned  at  two  mill¬ 
iards  and  a  half  of  francs,  which  is  equal 
to  the  whole  debt  of  Holland. 

Up  to  the  spring  of  1852,  Cavour,  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  gave  his  hearty  sup¬ 
port  to  D’Azoglio’s  administration.  But  j 
the  revival  of  the  French  Empire  imme¬ 
diately  changed  the  situation.  Before 
the  (Joup  d'Etat  he  believed  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  in  danger  from  the  Beds; 
he,  therefore,  tvith  the  right  opposed  the 
left  center.  After  the  Coupd'Etnt  he 
believed  the  institutions  of  Piedmont  in 
danger  from  absolutism,  and  flung  in  his 
lot  with  liatazzi,  the  chief  of  the  liberal 
opiX)silion.  The  consequence  was  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  U’Azeglio  ministry,  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Ratazzi  to  the  I’resi- 
dency  of  the  Chamber.  An  appeal  to 
the  country  followed.  But  the  ])remier’8 
tendencies  were  not  sufticiently  liberal  for 
the  new’  Parliament.  The  King,  after 
trying  one  or  two  other  possibilities,  sent 
for  Cavour.  The  Count  declined  to  form 
a  ministry,  on  account  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Genoa  (Chavari)  seeking  to  impose 
conditions  favorable  to  Home.  The  King 
interposed,  and  allowed  Cavour  to  choose 

*  Sometimes  three,  cerUinly  never  more  than  five 
per  cent,  without  bonus  of  any  kind. 


his  colleagues  unshackled  by  any  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ])1  edges. 

Cavour  has  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
clerical  party  by  his  support  of  the  Civil 
Marriage  Bill,  and  the  prominent  share 
he  took  in  carrying  to  a  successful  issue 
lliccardi’s  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
W’ithin  the  sphere  of  the  civil  law.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  that  his  administration  was 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  a  little 
business  in  this  way  upon  his  own  account, 
he  showed  that  the  clergy  had  not  mis- 
reckoned  their  man.  There  existed  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  convents  in  Tied- 
mont.  They  had  been  enfeofled  with 
land  at  the  Itestoration  valued  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  francs.  This  either  lay 
out  of  cultivation,  or  Avas  cultivated  so 
badly  that  its  ]>roduce  might  be  said  to 
be  completely  lost  to  the  state.  It  tvas 
amenable,  like  other  lands  in  mortmain, 
to  no  tax.  Cavour  determined  to  suppress 
all  such  institutions  which  were  not  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  some 
useful  function,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  extension  of  schools,  and  the  aug¬ 
mentation'  of  the  revenues  of  the  poorer 
clergy,  lie  also  rendered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  conventual  institutions  illegal 
without  the  direct  sanction  of  the  state. 
Canons  were  likewise  excluded  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  ground  that 
their  functions  implied  residence  near  their 
cathedral.  The  clergy  raised  a  cry  that 
the  ministers  were  the  sons  of  Satan. 
Some  predicted  an  immediate  return  to 
heathenism.  The  Pope  fulminated  the 
sentence  of  mass  excommunication  against 
all  concerned  in  the  passing  of  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  enactment.  The  government  was 
charged  with  mimicking  the  worst  follies 
of  the  French  Kevolution.  All  the  pen¬ 
alties  which  the  apostolic  constitutions 
and  the  sacred  canons  inflict  on  those  who 
despoil  the  Church  of  its  jiroperty,  were 
heaped  on  their  heads  by  an  indignant 
priesthood.  Yet  Cavour  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  declared  they  had  not  touched  an 
obolus.  They  left  the  Church  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  entire  revenue  of  seventeen 
million  francs,  which  was  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  eftective  produce  of  ail 
the  goods  of  the  state,  and  more  than 
four  times  the  income  which  the  Belgian 
Church  possessed  for  attending  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  a  larger  ]>opulation. 
Whence,  then,  the  occasion  of  this  mighty 
tempest  ?  Had  Cavour  treated  the  Vali- 
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can  too  cavalierly  ?  He  had  attempted 
to  gain  by  a  concordat  with  the  Pojhj  only 
one  tenth  part  of  the  privileges  which 
Pius  VII.  conceded  to  the  First  Consul, 
under  fear  that  France  would  otherwise 
become  Protestant  by  a  decree  of  General 
Honaparte.  The  Vatican  was  not  very 
consistent  in  charging  the  Sardinian  min¬ 
ister  with  undermining  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  by  acts  w'hich  its  chiefs  had 
occasionally  performed  themselves,  and 
which  they  had  frequently  allowed  to 
others. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  Cavour  in 
bringing  the  Church  of  Piedmont  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the 
spirit  of  the  new  constitution.  He  might 
have  reduced  the  Church  to  the  Belgian 
model,  as  Ratazzi  advised,  by  a  wholesale 
confiscation  of  its  property,  and  brought 
the  priests  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
state.  This  policy  w'ould  have  despoiled 
the  clergy  of  their  material  weapons,  and 
rendered  them  the  creatures  instead  of 
the  assailants  of  the  goverment.  But 
Cavour  set  his  face  against  violent  and 
wholesale  proscriptions,  even  w’heu  they 
tended  to  his  advantage.  The  course  of 
moderate  reform  might  be  slow,  but  it 
was  sure.  It  led  to  no  reaction  ;  it  was  in 
harmony  with  nature  ;  hence  Cavour  pre¬ 
ferred  to  leave  the  clergy  with  means  in 
their  hands  of  imperiling  the  safety  of 
his  government,  rather  than  risk  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  his  ultimate  pur|>08es  by  any 
radical  spoliation.  What  their  hostility 
was,  the  reader  may  form  some  concep¬ 
tion  of,  who  has  witnessed  the  clerical 
agitation  in  Ireland  during  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  Every  parish  furnished  the  focus 
of  an  association  for  upsetting  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Every  chapter-house  was  a 
magazine  of  sedition.  The  confessional, 
the  pulpit,  the  weekly  prdne,  the  parochial 
visit,  each  were  turned  into  a  channel  of 
virulent  attack  upon  the  government. 
When  the  time  for  choosing  a  new  Cham¬ 
ber  came  round  in  1857,  all  the  armory 
of  attack  was  consolidated  and  extended. 
Those  who  voted  for  the  ministerial  can¬ 
didate  were  menaced  with  deprivation  of 
the  sacrament.  Those  who  refused  to 
support  the  clerical  candidate  would  have 
to  answer  for  the  crime  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  Both  were  threatened  with 
exclusion  from  Christian  burial.  All  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  hell  were  convoked 
to  intermingle  in  the  election  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  petty  municipality  of  a 


little  state,  and  the  celestial  hierarchies 
were  made  to  tremble  upon  the  issue  of 
the  fray,  as  if  the  destinies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  depended  on  the  victory  of  the  lat 
conservative  mayor  over  the  lean  radical 
pj'ofessor.  Ministers,  splashed  with  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  fiery  talk,  and  haunted  by  mon¬ 
sters  eonjured  up  from  the  depths  of 
Phlegethon,  quailed  for  a  moment.  Ca¬ 
vour  resigned  in  lavor  of  Durando,  A]>ril, 
1855.  But  the  latter  gentleman  could 
not  form  a  miniKtry.  The  bishops  gave 
way;  and  Cavour  and  his  colleagues, 
strong  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  ulti¬ 
mately  triumphed. 

As  soon  as  Cavour  had  matured  his 
Convent  Bill,  he  exchanged  tlie  Home 
Office,  which  he  had  previously  presided 
over  in  connection  with  that  of  Finance, 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  preceding  minis¬ 
terial  career  had  only  been  prelusive  ;  but 
now  he  w'as  to  draw  ui»  the  curtain  on  the 
first  act  of  that  eventful  drama  which  was 
to  end  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  involved  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  war, 
had  led  them  to  knock  at  the  doors  of 
every  principality  in  Europe  for  assistance. 
Even  the  late  King  of  Naples  was  invoked 
to  put  forth  hi.s  arm  on  the  occasion.  But 
no  statesman  either  in  Germany  or  Italy 
seemed  to  understand  the  advantages 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  crisis  but 
Cavour.  He  told  his  countrymen  the  w.ay 
to  free  Italy  was  not  to  indulge  in  idle 
tirades  against  Austria,  or  to  write  school¬ 
boy  declamations  on  the  sacredness  of 
liberty  as  imaged  in  the  virtues  of  Tim- 
oleon  and  Brutus,  but  to  take  a  sword  in 
their  hand.s,  and  display  their  prow'ess  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  The  over¬ 
tures  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  were 
accepted.  Cavour  disp.atched  no  mean 
force  to  the  Crimea,  which  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tchernaya,  by  their  gallant  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Russians  in  the  sight  of  two 
fine  armies,  earned  for  themselves  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  Europe.  In  the  subsequent 
Council  of  War,  held  in  Paris,  their  chief, 
La  Marmora,  took  his  seat  along  with  the 
other  cxjmmanders  in  the  expedition.  In 
the  subsequent  Congress,  Cavour  found 
himself  discussing,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  leading  plenipotentiaries  of  Europe, 
high  questions  of  policy  affecting  the 
loftiest  European  interests.  After  attach¬ 
ing  Napoleon  to  his  interests,  by  support¬ 
ing  his  views  on  the  union  of  tlie  two 
Principalities  and  on  the  free  navigation 
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of  the  Danube,  in  opposition  to  Austria, 
he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Clarendon,  (25th 
March,  1856,)  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  abnormal  state  of  the 
Pontifical  Legations,  and  Austria’s  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  Vienna  treaties,  by  her 
protracted  occupation  of  Central  Italy. 
His  views  found  a  echo  in  the  breasts  of 
the  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries. 
But  Count  BuoljOn  the  part  of  Austria,  de¬ 
clared  his  inconij)etence  to  discuss  any 
questions  not  arising  out  of  the  Eastern 
war.  Though  the  Congress  closed  with¬ 
out  any  decision  being  taken,  Cavour  had 
gained  his  object,  lie  had  taken  the 
Itali.an  question  out  of  the  chamber  of 
conspiratora,  and  carried  it  before  the 
councils  of  kings.  He  had  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  warmest  sympathy,  not  from 
a  club  of  excited  revolutionists  or  reck¬ 
less  partisans,  but  from  the  lips  of  the 
representatives  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
first  rank  in  Europe.  Italy  leapt  up  at 
his  words.  At  last  she  had  found  the 
clue  to  her  regeneration.  Busts  and  me¬ 
dallions  were  showered  on  the  Turin 
premier  upon  his  return.  The  spark  had 
been  applied  to  the  train  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  resurrection  of  his  country. 

I'^or  some  years  past  an  estrangement 
had  been  rapidly  increasing  between  the 
Courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna.  The  liberal 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  reforms  which  had  drawn  ufion 
it  the  hostility  of  the  Holy  See,  doubt¬ 
less  furnished  the  nucleus  of  the  hatred 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
into  open  war.  The  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  such  Lombard  subjects  as  became 
naturalized  subjects  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Milanese  riot  in  1853, 
and  the  sujHjrcilious  silence  with  which 
the  Viennese  Court  treated  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel’s  notificiition  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  Archduchess  Maria,  doubtless  blew 
the  smoke  into  a  flame.  The  abuse  with 
which  the  Piedmontese  press  greeted  the 
Emperor’s  visit  ta  Milan  in  1855,  and 
Cavour’s  gracious  reception  of  the  depu¬ 
tations  which  thronged  into  Turin  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  to  thank  him  for  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  their  country  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  furnished  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  diplomatic  war,  which  ended  in 
the  mutual  recall  of  their  ambassadors. 
Austria  also  took  umbrage  at  the  activity 
displayed  in  manning  the  fortress  of  Al¬ 
exandria,  and  at  the  erection  by  public 


subscription  of  a  monument  to  the  bravery 
of  the  Sardinian  army  at  Milan.  In  the 
diplomatic  fence  which  followed,  Cavour 
certainly  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
The  Austrian  fortitications  at  l^iacenza 
justifled  Sardinia  in  mounting  cannon  at 
Alexandria.  He  could  not,  when  public 
sympathy  was  oflered  to  Piedmont  for 
her  services  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  reject 
it.  Austria  was  as  anxious  as  Turin  to  get 
public  opinion  on  her  side.  Count  Buol 
was  told  that  the  Sardinian  press  was 
amenable  to  the  laws,  and  that  Count 
Paivr,  the  Austrian  envoy  at  Turin,  might 
cite  it  before  the  proper  tribunals.  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  should  be  the  last  per¬ 
son  to  complain  of  the  virulence  of  the 
Turin  pres-s,  in  the  sight  of  the  tirades 
which  issue  against  i^rdinia  from  his 
own.  For  the  most  virulent  attacks  of 
the  Piedmontese  journals  could  do  the 
Emperor  no  harm,  as  they  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  dominions,  while  those  of 
Vienna  were  found  in  every  cafe  of  Turin. 
Besides,  Victor  Emanuel’s  Government 
had  no  power  over  its  own  press,  and  dis¬ 
approved  of  its  virulence.  But  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  Vienna  might  be  suppressed  by 
royal  edict,  while  the  abuse  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  columns  was  evidently  in¬ 
spired  by  people  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  the  court.  Buol  aftirmed  in  reply  that 
the  allusion  to  the  Viennese  press  was 
a  feint  to  get  out  of  a  difliculty,  and  that  it 
w.as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Austrian  envoy  to  be  dragging  every  day 
the  editors  of  journals  before  the  legal  tri¬ 
bunals.  Paar  demanded  his  passports, 
and  said  he  would  return  when  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  press  ceased.  Cavour  recalled 
Cantono  from  Vienna,  and  appealed  to 
the  Western  Powers  for  a  confirmation  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  At  that  junc¬ 
ture  the  Morning  Advertiser  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  daily  tirades  against  Aus¬ 
tria.  Cavour  asked,  why  did  not  the 
Austrian  Legation  quit  London?  Why 
complain  at  Turin,  and  leave  St.  James’s 
without  a  remonstrance  ?  Why  such  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  with  the  weak,  while  so  toler¬ 
ant  with  the  strong? 

There  can  not,  we  think,  be  a  doubt, 
from  the  bold  tone  assumed  by  Cavour  in 
these  dispatches,  and  from  his  defiant  at¬ 
titude,  there  was  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Paris, 
even  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Paris 
Congress,  that  in  case  of  war  Sardinia 
migM  depend  on  the  aid  of  France.  The 
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visit  to  Plombieres  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
succeeding  year  (1S58)  only  sealed  the 
compact  that  Piedmont  w.-is  to  yield  Sa¬ 
voy  tor  Lombardo -Venetia.  Cavour, 
from  his  French  education  and  his  mater¬ 
nal  kinship,  had  been  a  constant  advocate 
of  a  French  alliance.  In  his  visits  to  the 
Tnileries  during  the  short  interregnum 
of  office  in  1852,  when  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Katazzi,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1855  when  he  accompanied  the  King,  he 
doubtless  was  not  backward  in  pointing 
out  to  Naiwleon  the  many  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  him  from  aiding 
Sardinia  to  expel  Austria  from  Italy. 
These  floating  ideas  doubtless  assumed 
form  and  consistence  before  Cavour  be¬ 
gan  his  career  of  Italian  agitation,  and 
threw  uj)  breastworks  at  Casal  and  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  new  year’s  salutation  which 
Napoleon  addressed  to  IlQbner,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  cousiti  with  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  which  follow'ed  in  due  sequence, 
showed  that  war  was  inevitable.  The 
speeches  of  the  Savoy  deputies  in  the 
Turin  Chambers  also  plainly  revealed 
what  was  to  be  the  price  of  its  success. 
But  Cavour  had  taken  his  me-asures  so 
well  as  to  outwit  the  Emperor.  lie  had 
arranged  with  the  liberal  party  in  Mode¬ 
na,  Parnia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna, 
as  soon  as  the  Austrians  were  expelled, 
to  rise  and  fraternize  with  Piedmont. 
Hence,  while  Naf>oleon  and  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  were  driving  the  enemy  within 
the  confines  of  the  quadrilateral,  Cavour 
was  busy  suppressing  the  divisions  be¬ 
tween  Piedmont  and  Central  Italy,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  its  complete  an¬ 
nexation.  And  those  states  fell  into  his 
lap  like  ripe  pears  from  a  shaken  tree. 
While  Cavour  was  complacently  bagging 
the  spoil,  Napoleon  pulled  up  at  Villa- 
franca.  The  appropriation  of  Central 
Italy  was  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  This  never  entered  into  his  idea. 
It  was  not  in  the  bond.  He  resolved  to 
leave  Austria  in  Italy  that  Sardinia  might 
not  be  indeiwndent  of  France. 

The  ensuing  peace  extinguished  Ca- 
vour’s  administration  and  the  rising  hoi)es 
of  Italy.  Ratazzi  and  Marmora  succeeded, 
but  Cavour,  though  behind  the  scenes, 
was  the  power  which  still  directed  the 
moves.  By  him  the  Central  States  were 
emboldened  to  persevere  in  their  resolve 
to  consummate  their  union  with  Pied¬ 
mont.  The  overtures  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  expatriateil  princes,  of  Austrian 


spies,  .and  Napoleonic  .agents  were  firmly 
j  resisted.  The  confidence  of  Italy  w.as 
reiissured.  Napoleon  could  not  employ 
an  army  to  dragoon  the  people  into  his 
views,  and  he  w.as  bound  in  honor  to  pre¬ 
vent  Austria  from  doing  so.  C.avour  was 
recalled  to  the  helm  in  the  J.anuary  of 
1800.  He  boldly  accepted  the  votes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  liberated  Suates, 
and  annexed  them  to  Piedmont.  Napo¬ 
leon,  after  demurring,  and  sacrificing  his 
foreign  minister  who  had  pledged  his 
word  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  dukes, 
demanded  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price 
of  his  acquiescence  in  the  appropriation. 
These  were  of  much  greater  extent  than 
Venice.  He  had,  therefore,  a  claim  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  original  comp.act. 
Cavour  knew  th.at  resistance  was  useless. 
The  retention  of  Savoy  was  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  to  Piedmont.  But  the  concession 
was  of  great  moment  to  Napoleon,  as  it 
brought  France  more  in  harmony  with 
his  dynasty,  by  making  the  Alps  the 
monument  of  his  victories,  and  feeding 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  with  military 
glory. 

Cavour  h.ad  made  a  despot  subservient 
to  his  designs  of  founding  a  great  consti¬ 
tutional  kingdom.  He  was  now  to  turn 
tlm  services  of  an  extreme  republican  to 
.account  in  the  enlargement  of  a  monar¬ 
chy.  That  CWour  was  not  loved  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  that  he  was  positively  hated  by 
Garibaldi,  only  projects  into  bolder  re¬ 
lief  the  great  ability  of  the  slate8m.an  who 
could  mold  agents  so  incongruous  to  his 
purpose,  and  employ  minds  of  so  stubborn 
a  texture  to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  own  opinions.  C.avour  h.ad 
always  crushed  the  democrats  in  the 
Chamber,  yet  we  find  them  re.ady  to  be¬ 
come  his  allies  in  the  field  as  soon  as  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Austria  ap¬ 
proached  its  culmination.  While  Europe 
was  amused  with  the  feint  of  a  congress 
in  the  spring  of  1 859,  Cavour  called  out 
the  contingent,  .and  threw  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men  into  Ca.sale,  and  signed  the 
commissions  of  Cosenza,  Garibaldi,  and 
Medici  as  chiefs  of  the  new  corps  of  hun¬ 
ters  of  the  Alj>8.  The  ascendency  over 
heterogeneous  materials,  evinced  by  the 
alliance  of  the  red  republicans  with  the 
Soldiers  of  an  iron  despotism  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  war,  was,  however,  surpassed  by 
the  dexterous  manner  in  which  the  same 
democrats  were  flung  with  a  forlorn  hope 
into  the  Ne.apolitan  territory,  and  the 
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skill  with  which  they  were  appropriated 
by  a  minister  whom  they  W'ere  anxious  to 
dethrone.  Tlie  adv.antages  which  Gari¬ 
baldi  and  his  companions  achieved  over 
large  masses  of  Austrian  troops  in  the 
Como  district  emboldened  them  to  join 
their  co-revolutionists  in  Sicily.  If  the 
Sardinian  cabinet  did  not  suggest,  they 
certainly  favored  the  expedition.  Though 
Cavour  had  just  united  the  deputies  of 
eleven  millions  of  Italians  in  one  parlhv 
ment,  his  position  did  not  promise  much 
stability.  Fiance  had  tolerated  rather 
than  approved  of  the  annexation  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy.  Europe  had  been  estr.angod 
from  Piedmont  by  her  cession  of  Savoy 
.and  Nice.  The  Pope  w.as  collecting  a 
large  force  under  an  able  general  upon 
the  Sardinian  frontiers.  The  King  of 
Naples  had  an  immense  army  ready  to 
move  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo¬ 
seph  gave  the  word.  It  w'as  evidently 
Cavour’s  interest,  that  the  <lcmocrat8 
should  be  jirevented  from  instigating  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  coerce  his  government  into 
any  rash  enterprise,  by  alluring  them  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  to  tuni  to  account 
any  new  situation  which  might  arise  fa¬ 
vorable  to  his  own  government.  His 
bold  yet  delicate  handling  of  the  events 
which  accompanied  and  arose  out  of  the 
Sicili.an  expedition  furnish  the  crotvning 
features  of  his  political  8.agacity. 

Sardinia,  in  bad  odor  with  European 
courts  through  the  surrender  of  her  an¬ 
cient  monarchy,  disavowed  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Yet  she  fed  its  first  successes  with 
arms  and  men.  As  soon  as  King  Francis 
had  quitted  Naples,  Cavour  landed  one 
thousand  Bersaglieri  upon  its  shores.  A 
few  days  after,  eleventh  September,  he 
advised  the  King  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  chaiming 
ileliverance  from  the  new  Papal  mercena¬ 
ries  who  stifled  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants 
to  grievous  exactions.  The  occasion  w’as 
critical.  Garibaldi,  who  had  just  entered 
Naples,  thre.atened  to  inarch  on  Arne, 
and  make  a  breakfast  meal  of  Lamori- 
cierce’s  condottieri  on  his  way.  lie  even 
w'ent  so  far  as  to  write  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cavour  and 
his  colleagues.  The  resolute  minister  at 
once  ordered  Cialdirii  to  .advance  into 
Umbria,  and  defended  in  a  memorandum 
to  foreign  courts  his  violation  of  neutral 
territory  on  the  ground  of  national  re¬ 
quirements.  The  exceptional  character 


.and  the  Icgitim.ate  interest  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  showed  how  much  it  behoved  mon¬ 
archical  states  to  have  those  interests  set¬ 
tled  by  a  regal  and  well-ordered  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  the  emissaries  of 
revolution.  The  victory  of  Castel  Fidar- 
do  led  the  Sardinian  army  across  the 
confines  of  Naples  just  as  Garibaldi  had 
received  his  first  check  under  the  w’alls 
of  Capua.  Its  arrival  was  all  the  more 
welcome.  The  soldier  of  the  people  re¬ 
signed  his  dictatorship  into  the  hands  of 
the  King.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  on  the  twentieth  of  October  voted 
themselves  members,  with  Piedmont  and 
Central  Italy,  of  one  common  country. 
The  eleven  millions  of  subjects  under  Vic¬ 
tor  P2mmanuel  became  at  a  stroke  twen¬ 
ty-two  millions.  His  dominions,  a  few 
months  before  shut  up  between  the  I’o 
and  the  Alps,  extended  from  Susa  to  I'e- 
loro. 

In  the  spring  of  this  ye.ar.  Count  Ca¬ 
vour  opened  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  To  interpellations  re¬ 
specting  Rome  and  Venice,  he  replied 
that  he  had  no  specific  means  of  untying 
the  knot  which  detached  those  states 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prol>- 
lem  was  diflicult.  The  mathematicians  of 
diplomacy  had  not  the  requisite  data  for 
its  immedi.ate  solution.  Without  Rome, 
however,  for  the  capital  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  Italian  question.  But 
the  completion  of  the  nationality  of  Italy 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Austria, 
since  the  unification,  would  find  every 
day  her  difficulties  increase  with  regard 
to  Venice.  For  the  moral  world  was 
governed  by  laws  analogical  to  the  physi¬ 
cal,  and  bodies  attracted  each  other  in 
proportion  to  the  mass.  Catholic  Europe 
would  .also  feel  that  its  august  chief  u-ns 
likely  to  Iks  more  free  and  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  when  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  love  and  respect  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  Italians,  than  as 
defended  with  twenty  thousand  foreign 
b.ayonets.  The  minister  was  right  in  thus 
counseling  patience.  He  could  afford  to 
preach  caution,  as  he  had  shown  himselfj 
as  often  as  the  proper  opjwrtunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  the  most  daring  of  statesmen. 
There  was,  in  addition,  a  world  of  work 
to  do  in  completing  the  consolidation  of 
the  North  with  the  South.  States  so 
dissimilar  as  Naples  and  Piedmont  aro 
not  amalgamtited  by  a  decree  scrawled 
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upon  a  scrap  of  paper.  Nor  can  new  ad- 1  reau  seldom  sufficed  him;  he  generally 
ministrative  ties  be  improvised  in  the  held  two  of  the  offices  of  state  in  corn- 
course  of  a  single  week.  They  require  mon.  During  the  Austrian  war  of  1859, 
months  of  conjoint  action  and  of  ministe-  he  held  four  portfolios  in  his  grasp.  His 
rial  labor.  Had  the  Count  been  spared,  ordinary  hour  for  rising  w\as  four  o’clock, 
no  one  entertains  a  doubt  that,  in  the  In  conference,  he  came  at  once  to  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  he  would  have  point  at  issue,  and  did  not  allow  his  time 
found  some  opjwrtune  juncture  to  set  the  to  be  wasted  by  idle  garrulity.  But  in 
corner-stone  to  the  structure  of  Italian  the  evening  he  would  receive  a  few  of  the 
nation.ility.  But  fortune  had  favored  deputies  at  dinner,  and  talk  over  state 
him  too  much  to  allow  him  to  consummate  affairs  with  his  intimate  circle  at  the  opera, 
his  triumph  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  But  when  midnight  came  round,  he  M'as 
Like  his  country’s  most  cherished  bard,  as  frequently  so  exhausted  as  to  be  oyeitaken 
the  laurel  wreath  was  on  the  eve  of  pro-  U'ith  sleep  while  taking  off  his  clothes, 
paration,  he  sank,  the  victim  of  his  phy-  His  attainments  out  of  the  region  of 
sician’s  unskillful  treatment  of  a  fever  mathematics  and  political  economy  were 
brought  on  by  over-work.  He  expired  not  profound.  To  accurate  scholarship 
in  the  same  house,  in  the  very  room,  in  ho  had  not  the  slightest  claim.  Even  his 
which  he  was  born.  Italian  was  never  pure.  It  was  the 

Count  Cavour  is  represented  in  the  or-  French  idiom  strained  through  an  Italian 
dinary  accounts  of  his  career  as  being  the  translation.  None  of  his  speeches  can  be 
inheritor  of  a  largo  fortune.  But  this  is  called  eloquent  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
a  mistake.  As  the  cadet  of  the  family,  he  Mirabeau’s  or  Canning's  can  be  called 
had  only  a  few  hundreds  a  year  ;  but  he  eloquent.  While  his  wiitings  are  distin- 
early  increased  this  small  patrimony  by  guisbed  for  limpid  clearness  of  thought 
private  speculation.  It  seems  ridiculous  and  clever  repartee,  and  most  clenching 
to  state — which  is  really  the  truth — that  logic,  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  musical 
by  selling  matches  he  gained  the  great  rynthm  of  Language,  in  scholar-like  neat- 
bulk  of  his  fortune.  When  lucifers  first  ness  of  phrase,  and  vigor  of  expression, 
made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  by  his  Literary  studies  seem  not  have  arrested 
large  investments  in  the  trade  he  realized  his  attention.  Of  the  grand  regions — the 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  also  reaped  a  seductive  vistas — of  the  ideal  world,  he 
considerable  h.arvest  by  introducing  guano  knew  little  and  cared  less.  The  whole 
and  other  manures  into  Piedmont.  He  vigor  of  his  intellect  was  absorbed  in  the 
prepared  himself,  by  constructing  his  own  practical  element.  He  is  the  only  exam- 
fortunes,  for  becoming  the  architect  of  pie  on  record  of  a  great  statesman  whose 
the  fortunes  of  his  country.  This  is  a  far  mind  never  traveled  beyond  the  material 
greater  standard  of  fitness  for  office  and  aspects  of  humanity,  leading  a  passionate 
command  in  the  state  than  the  highest  people  to  throw  off  by  the  sheer  force  of 
university  distinction.  What  he  gained  enthusiasm  their  foreign  oppressors,  and 
easily  he  spent  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  reiinter  on  the  path  of  their  ancient  glory, 
never  allowed  the  consideration  of  ways  What  the  scathing  iron  of  Machiavelii, 
and  means  to  stand  between  himself  and  the  classic  eloquence  of  llienzi,  the  boiling 
his  objects,  or  financial  restraints  to  cur-  imagination  of  Dante,  could  not  achieve 
tail  the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  or  check  for  their  highly  susceptible  countrymen, 
the  profuse  liberality  of  his  disposition.  was  accomplished  by  the  matter-of-fact 
Cavour’s  habits  of  work  were  some-  student  of  Scotch  political  economy, 
thing  terrific.  While  minister,  one  bu- 
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It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
tliat  fiction,  so  long  exposed  to  undiscrim¬ 
inating  reproach,  hsis  stepped  at  last  into 
a  certain  place  among  the  literary  “  pow¬ 
ers  that  be.”  Tliirty  years  ago  many 
sober  people  had  strong  things  to  say 
against  fiction.  Some  averre<l  that,  like 
olives,  it  was  nauseous  to  the  natural 
taste ;  and  that  the  child’s  invariable 
question — “  Is  it  a  true  story  ?”  attested 
the  first  uncorrupted  instincts  of  youth. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  fiction 
was  falsehood,  because  it  was  not  fact. 
Fairy  tales  were  Iranished  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  not  less  rigorously  than  three-volume 
novels  were  declared  contraband  in  the 
parlor,  thirty  years  ago.  Such  restric¬ 
tions  were  then  pos.siblc.  Children  8|>ent 
more  time  in  active  employments,  more 
time  in  the  kitchen,  the  stable,  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  farm-yard  ;  less,  a  great  deal  less, 
with  books.  With  no  cheap  crimson  and 
gold  volumes  for  presents,  no  circulating 
library  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  no 
monthly  serials  to  introduce  the  poison  in 
a  diluted  form,  young  people  could  be 
easily  limited  by  domestic  police  to  the 
perusal  of  unobjectionably  stupid  books, 
or — of  none  at  all.  lint  this  beconies  im- 
}>ossible  when  hosts  of  i>eriodicals  and 
cheap  books  ofter  supplies  of  fiction  suited 
to  every  class  .and  age.  All  sorts  of  phi¬ 
lanthropic  societies,  with  the  licligious 
Tract  Society  at  their  head,  fight  against 
the  most  vicious  part  of  the  press  with 
its  own  weapons,  and  seek  to  invade  the 
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enemies’  camp  by  furnishing  truth  and 
morality  with  the  jiass-word  of  fiction, 
lint  this  service,  be  it  observed,  is  done 
by  stories,  not  by  novels ;  at  least  not  by 
novels  in  their  three-volume  form.  Semis 
stand  on  a  ground  of  their  own :  and, 
though  many  sober  people  read  novels 
without  scruple  in  their  pages,  they  would 
be  shocked  to  call  them  by  their  right 
name.  It  would  seem  that  an  unquestion- 
aVile  novel  ceases  to  be  the  poisonous 
thing  it  is,  when  it  apjiears  in  monthly 
numbers.  But  only  let  the  stories  in 
(Jhatnbers  or  Praser  be  bound  np  in  that 
particular  brown  calf  which  stumps  the 
circulating  library,  and  they  become  in  a 
measure  tabooed,  to  bo  pushed  off  serious 
drawing-room  tables,  and  excluded  from 
serious  book-clubs.  Doubtless  all  our 
re.aders  could  fioint  out  certain  households 
and  literary  circles  to  which  magazines 
are  readily  admitted,  while  three-volume 
novels  arc  forbidden. 

So  far  from  taking  this  view  of  the 
case,  we  contend  not  only  that  stories 
and  novels  stand  on  the  same  ground,  but 
that  they  stand  on  the  s.amc  ground  as  all 
other  books,  and  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  rule.  If  fiction  is  not  in  itself  sinful 
— and  those  who  allow  stories  yield  this 
point ;  if  it  has  a  special  purpose  to  serve 
— and  those  who  give  stories  to  their 
children  yield  this  point ;  then,  a  work  ot 
fiction  is  to  be  judged  by  its  own  merits 
as  a  work  of  fiction,  just  as  a  sermon  is 
judged  by  its  own  merits  as  a  sermon. 
It  is  a  separate  (picstion  whether  novels 
which  give  innocent  amusement  and  rec¬ 
reation,  m.ay  not  be  turned  into  a  source 
of  injury  by  being  made  a  predominant 
and  habitual  study.  We  must  not  con¬ 
found  the  good  of  novels  with  the  evils 
of  novel-reading,  any  more  than  we  sliould 
counfound  the  Avholesomeness  of  sugar 
with  the  mischief  of  a  surfeit.  As  to  our 
bodily  food,  the  common  experience  of 
mankind  determines  whether  sugar  is  eat¬ 
able  or  not,  and  afterward  the  chemist 
determines  whether  sugar  is  adulterated 
or  not ;  but  finally,  each  individual  must 
*  8 
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tletermino  whether  sugar  agrees  with 
him  or  not.  Just  so,  when  tlie  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  decided  that  fiction 
does  minister  to  the  refreshment  of  our 
mental  faculties,  it  is  the  part  of  the  ana¬ 
lyser  to  test  each  particular  sample,  and 
discover  how  much  is  nourishment  and 
how  much  is  sweet  clay  or  poison ;  but 
when  that  is  done,  each  individual  reader 
must  decide  whether  it  shall  minister  to 
health  by  moderate  use,  or  to  disease  by 
excess. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  sort  of  novel  is  that 
which  derives  its  interest  from  wild  ad¬ 
ventures  or  horrors ;  and  in  these  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  War  Trail  and  Oceola  greatly 
excels.  We  should  have  judged  that  his 
popularity  would  be  almost  limited  to 
school-boys,  who  rejoice  in  wild  adven¬ 
tures,  and  call  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  softer  sentiments  “  bosh but, 
considering  how  much  all  uneducated 
people  delight  in  horror's,  we  incline  to 
think  he  may  be  popular  among  the  lower 
oi'der  of  readers ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  Mayne  Reid’s  works  in  the  hands 
of  adult  second-class  railway  p.assenger8. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  this  style  of 
writing  does  harm ;  much  raoi-e  hard  to 
suppose  that  it  does  any  good ;  but,  like  the 
clay  with  which  the  wild  Indian  fills  his 
stomach  when  he  c:m  not  get  food,  it  may 
possibly  allay  a  ci'aving  without  doing  in¬ 
jury.  The  wild  impi'ob.ability  of  these 
stories  is  in  favor  of  their  harmlessness. 
When  we  plunge  into  Indian  wars  ^nd 
stratagems  with  Oceola,  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  we  find  oureelves  in  a  sphere 
oompletely  separated  fi-om  our  own.  It  is 
not  our  life;  not  our  joy  and  grief,  our 
good  and  evil.  We  do  not  weigh  or  con¬ 
sider  it — we  pass  no  judgment,  learn  no 
lesson  ;  we  look  on  it  as  a  spectacle,  and 
that  is  all.  If  we  are  but  young  enough 
or  ignorant  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the 
ross  improbability,  then,  the  more  won- 
erful  and  appalling  the  incidents,  the 
better  we  shall  enjoy  the  phantasmagoria 
of  our  adult  magic-lantern. 

Something  of  the  same  influence  hangs 
over  us  in  the  perusal  of  novels  of  a  higher 
class  which  profess  to  give  us  pictures  of 
civilized  but  foreign  life :  such  as  the  two 
pretty  Italian  stories  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  Blackioood^  and  the  well- 
known  novels  of  Miss  Bremer.  Just  so 
far  as  the  life  presented  to  us  is  like  our 
own,  we  look  on  it  with  the  interest  of 
sympathy ;  just  so  far  as  it  is  unlike  our 
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own,  we  look  on  it  with  the  curiosity  of 
spectators :  and  the  two  feelings  meet  in 
a  suspension  of  judgment  highly  favorable 
to  the  authors  of  such  works.  Every 
thing  that  is  true  and  good  is  set  down 
to  their  credit  as  well  drawn  ;  while  every 
thing  that  is  silly  or  coarse  is  set  down  to 
the  discredit  of  the  life  they  have  sketched 
for  our  benefit.  When  the  young  Italian, 
in  Fdicitay  calmly  discourses  to  the  cousin 
he  loves,  about  the  intended  wife  whom 
he  does  not  love,  it  does  not  jar  on  our 
feelings  as  it  would  do  in  the  mouth  of  an 
English  lover.  When  little  Lucy  m.akes 
her  wild  compact  of  endless  trust  with  the 
young  Homan  painter — when  that  young 
Agostino  himself  suddenly  rises  from  an 
idler  into  a  hero  —  in  short,  when  the 
whole  story  bears  on  its  face  the  romance 
which  it  bears  in  name,  we  read  it  with 
indulgence,  and  arc  willing  to  accept  the 
faults  of  the  story  as  part  of  the  social 
system  that  belongs  to  Italy  rather  than 
to  England.  This  is  equally  the  case  with 
Miss  Bremer’s  novels.  If  some  of  her 
scenes  seem  vulgar,  some  of  her  charac¬ 
ters  ill-drawn,  some  of  their  sentiments 
high-flown,  we  scarcely  venture  to  apjdy 
these  terms  to  such  unfamiliar  phenomena : 
perhaps  they  are  only  Swedish  life  and 
Swedish  feelings.  When  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple  find  their  respected  chere  mere 
fiddling  to  her  dancing  servants  on  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  when  she  slaps  and  pinches 
the  young  bride,  and  gives  them  a  bundle 
of  veal-cutlets  for  their  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  when  a  wife  of  twenty-seven 
and  a  husband  of  forty  scuffle  and  romp 
till  he  is  rolled  into  a  ditch — we  stare  and 
laugh,  but  pass  no  judgment,  for  perhaps 
these  are  Sw’edish  manners.  In  short,  we 
accept  the  home  life  of  The  Neighhora^ 
with  its  quiet  wdsdom  and  right  feeling, 
as  part  of  our  common  humanity ;  and  we 
accept  every  thing  peculiar  or  fanLaslic  as 
a  Swedish  slide  in  the  magic  lantern  which 
amuses  us  by  its  novelty,  and  with  regard 
to  which  we  never  pause  to  decide  now 
far  its  tragic  and  comic  figures  are  carica¬ 
tures  of  life. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  many  of  the 
French  novels  which  we  do  not  here  no¬ 
tice,  owe  much  of  their  circulation  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  suspension  of  judgment.  Uu- 
watchful  and  dangerous  as  such  suspension 
is,  we  would  rather  think  that  our  innocent 
boys  and  girls  are  thrown  off  their  guard 
by  the  novelty  of  these  features  of  foreign 
life,  than  that,  seeing  all  the  human  loath- 
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soraeness  that  lies  beneath  the  French 
clothing,  they  should  yet  read  and  enjoy 
such  depraved  books. 

Tlie  union  of  life  interest  with  the  in¬ 
terest  derived  from  spectacles  unlike  our 
own  life,  is  characteristic  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  English  novelists — Dickens. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  horrors  and  adven¬ 
tures,  robbery  and  murder,  storm  and 
shipwreck,  great  Fire  of  London,  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion ;  ofiener  he  gives  us 
scenes  of  foreign  life — for  what  are  the 
lives  of  thieves,  beggars,  clerks,  footmen, 
prisoners,  and  policemen,  but  foreign  to 
the  mass  of  his  readers  ?  Hut  his  chief 
forte  consists  in  delineating  that  parti* 
cuUr  aspect  of  life  which  admits  of  high 
oaric.aturc.  On  this  ground  he  stands 
forth  the  unrivaled  master  of  his  art. 
Ilis  harlequin  slides  in  the  magic-lantern 
are  inimitable ;  but,  when  he  rises  into 
the  higher  regions  of  feeling  and  pas¬ 
sion,  his  tendency  to  caric.ature  becomes 
ridiculous  ;  .and  when  he  rises  into  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  shocks  us.  Yet  in  the  sim¬ 
pler  emotions  that  belotig  rather  to 
pathos  than  passion,  Dickens  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  Little  Nelly,  for  instance,  in  TKe 
OUl  Curiosity  Shop,  has  been  greatly 
praised  ;  yet  we  suspect  most  readers  turn 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  from  her  to  the  in¬ 
comparable  liichard  Swiveller.  Genenal- 
ly  spe.aking,  we  like  a  little  pathos  inter¬ 
spersed  with  his  delightful  fun,  as  we  like  a 
wafer  with  an  ice,  less  for  the  sake  of  the 
wafer  than  for  the  better  enjoyment  of  the 
ice.  As  for  his  principles,  they  may  be 
said  to  resolve  themselves  into  three  car- 
din.al  jmints,  continually  implied  though 
never  formally  expressed,  in  his  writings. 
Frst :  that  no  woman  ought  to  be  judged 
hardly  who  is  led  astray  by  her  .affections. 
Secondly :  th.at  illegitimacy  is  no  sort  of 
disgr.ace.  Thirdly  :  that  it  is  an  excessive¬ 
ly  harsh  thing  that  society  should  make  us 
cat  the  fruit  of  our  own  doings !  There 
is  sciircely  one  of  his  works  which  does 
not  contain  something  uncontfortable  or 
revolting,  and  something  altogether  dis¬ 
torted  by  caricature.  He  is  especially 
unfortunate  in  his  sketches  of  women. 
His  ungentle  women,  Mrs.  Dombey,  Miss 
W.ade,  and  Rosa  Dartle,  are  monsters ; 
.and  his  gentle  women  have  a  particular 
aptitude  for  m.aking  mistaken  raarri.ages. 
M.adcline  Bi-ay  would  hare  married  the 
wretched  usurer  Arthur  Gride  ;  Florence, 
the  young  lady,  marries  Walter  the  sailor- 
boy  ;  Ada  marries  poor  lost  Richard  Car- 


stone,  and  Esther  would  have  married  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  if  ho  had  not  had  sense  enough 
to  prevent  her  just  in  time.  And  then 
what  sad  stories  are  found  in  his  works ; 
what  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace !  Ille¬ 
gitimacy  in  Oliver  Twist,  Jileak  llouse^ 
and  Little  Dorrit  —  seduction  in  David 
Gopperfield — plotted  adultery  in  Dombey 
— hatred  between  father  and  chihi  in  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit  and  Dombetf — murder  in 
Oliver  Twist  —  suicide  in  I^icholas  Nick- 
leby — murder  and  intended  parricide  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  ;  and,  saddest,  though 
not  worst  of  all,  gradual  deterioration  of 
character,  and  wjiste  of  gifts  of  high 
promise,  in  Richard  Carstone  and  Steer- 
forth  ;  and  all  these  dark  spots  and  stains 
relived,  not  so  much  by  contrasted  bright¬ 
ness,  by  energy  in  action,  or  heroism  in 
endurance,  as  by  drollery  and  broad  fun. 
Perhaps  these  Haws  are  less  evident  in 
David  Coppered  than  in  any  other  of 
his  works  ;  it  has  less  caricature,  either 
tragic  or  comic,  less  stilted  emotions,  less 
broad  merriment,  and  is  more  like  life  in 
its  subdued  gayety  and  pathos,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  cheerfuUiess.  Yet,  even  in  David 
Copperfiekl,  Rosa  Dartle  and  Miss  Mow- 
cher  are  outrageous  caricatures.  Authors 
have  a  standing  jest  against  the  sagacity 
of  critics,  based  upon  the  fact  that  such 
.alleged  caricatures  are  oflen  the  only  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  book  that  have  been  actually 
sketched  from  life.  As  if  that  altered  the 
case !  The  most  exact  of  all  likenesses, 
sun-drawn  likenesses,  are  often  unpleasant 
caricatures ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they 
do  what  an  unskillful  author  does  when 
ho  makes  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  apart 
from  the  accessories  with  which  nature 
surrounds  her  living  models.  X.ature  has 
.atmosphere  and  movement  to  tone  down 
all  her  peculiarities;  but  if  a  writer  does 
not  tone  them  down  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  movement  and  variety  which 
is  found  in  life,  and  which  surrounds  our 
social  existence  as  the  atmosphere  does 
our  outward  forms,  we  shall  have  an  exact 
likeness,  all  the  more  a  caricature  as  it  is 
exact.  Dickens's  sketches  are  not  always 
devoid  of  malice,  but  we  trust  they  have 
done  little  harm.  This,  at  least,  must  be 
said  for  the  caricaturist,  that  if  he  tc.nchcs 
us  any  thing  wrong,  he  does  his  best  to 
undermine  his  own  induence,  by  having 
accustomed  us  never  to  look  to  him  for 
•any  sort  of  teaching.  We  do  not  under¬ 
rate  the  office  of  the  comic  writer:  os 
Punch  is  to  politics,  Dickens  is  to  our 
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social  life ;  and,  in  the  laughter  they  have  [ 
both  raised,  they  deserve  a  place,  M*e  will 
not  say  how  high  a  place,  among  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind.  Some  of  Dickens’s 
characters  are  admirably  drawn.  Sam 
AVeller,  Tom  Pinch,  and  Air.  Bucket  will 
live — ah !  we  dare  not  say  how  long  they 
will  live  ;  for  the  short-lived  peculiaiities 
of  the  age  are  woven  around  them ;  and 
when  England  outgrows  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  take  it  for  granted  she  will 
outgrow  Dickens.  What  m.atter  ?  If  we 
minister  to  our  own  age,  it  is  as  much  as 
man  or  God  re<|uire8  of  us.  Merely  to 
amuse  is  not  a  high  vocation  or  one  with 
which  any  man  should  ‘be  content ;  else 
were  the  privileged  half-witted  jester  as 
high  in  creation  as  ourselves.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  mirth  is  innocent  and  in  the 
right  place,  the  benefit  it  confers  on  health 
and  spirits,  and  the  bander  it  raises  against 
sourness  and  ill-temper,  is  what  no  wise 
man  will  despise. 

Next  to  the  great  master  of  comedy 
and  caric.ature  stands  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  writers  of  the  present  day.  lie  gives 
us  pictures  of  our  own  veritable  English 
life,  but  with  a  less  disturbed  atmosphere  ; 
for  Anthony  Trollojw  is  less  an  English¬ 
man  than  a  Greek.  Gay,  good-humored, 
a  reveler  in  pleasant  things,  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  general  rightness  and  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  he  is 
quite  sure  they  ought  to  come  right,  and 
quite  determined  that  they  shall  come 
right,  as  far  as  he  can  manage  it.  This 
by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  weakness  and  wickedness; 
for  these  things  are  deeply  mixed  with  our 
mortal  life,  .and  must  needs  .appear  in  .all 
true  pictures  of  it.  But  then  they  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  manageable  proportions  ;  and 
our  sympathies  are  enlisted  with  the 
smooth  working  of  the  great  social  ma¬ 
chine,  which  demands  not  only  that  gen¬ 
tleness  and  goodness  should  prosper,  but 
that  weakness  should  suffer,  and  wicked¬ 
ness  be  punished.  Yet  he  is  a  very  toler¬ 
ant  and  patient  master  of  his  puppets ; 
.and  if  there  be  any  strength  to  battle 
with  the  weakness,  or  lingering  worth  to 
balance  the  wickedness,  ho  is  sure  to  give 
them  new  opportunities,  and  lend  them 
a  helping  hand.  But  his  unmitig.ated 
scounarels,  like  Undy  Scott,  never  go  scot- 
free  ;  indeed,  our  humanitarians  would  be 
shocked  at  the  unctiou  with  which  ho 
expresses  his  vehement  desire  to  h,ang 
Undy,  instead  of  consigning  him  to  the 
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I  disgr.ace  and  ruin  of  a  detected  black¬ 
guard.  In  The  Three  Clerks^  poetical  jus¬ 
tice  is  fully  carried  out :  Charley  Tudor, 
thrown,  as  a  mere  boy,  into  bad  company 
.and  bad  circumstances  in  London,  must 
be  helped  by  friends  and  circumstances; 
Alaric,  more  free  to  choose  right,  and 
therefore  more  culpable  in  choosing 
wrong,  must  suffer  more  deeply,  and 
struggle  b.ack  through  suffering ;  and 
Henry  Norman,  always  good  and  plea.s- 
.ant,  but  a  trifle  “  spoony,”  must  have  a 
smooth  and  prosperous  conclusion.  Not 
that  Anthony  Trollojic  ever  says  any 
thing  like  this  ;  it  is  one  of  his  great  mer¬ 
its,  that  he  narrates  without  perpetually 
stopping  to  comment  and  moralize.  Ho 
shows  ns  what  he  w.ants  us  to  sec,  and 
makes  his  spe.akers  say  wh.at  he  wants  us 
to  hear,  scattering  here  and  there  his 
own  maxims  of  good-humored,  servicea¬ 
ble  worldly-wisdom. 

“‘Those  high  political  grapes  had  become 
sour,*  my  sneering  friends  will  say.  Weill  is 
it  not  a  good  thing  that  grapes  should  become 
sour  which  hang  out  of  reach  ?  Is  he  not  wi.se 
who  can  regard  all  grapes  as  sour,  which  arc 
manifestly  too  high  for  his  liand  ?  Those  grapes 
of  the  trea-surj'  bench,  for  which  gods  and  giants 
fight,  suffering  so  much  when  they  arc  forced  to 
al^tain  from  eating,  and  so  much  more  when 
they  do  eat ;  those  grapes  are  very  sour  to  me. 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  indigestible,  and  that 
those  wlio  cat  them  undergo  all  the  ills  which  tlio 
Rcvalcnta  Arabics  is  prepared  to  cure.  And  so 
it  was  now  with  the  archdeacon.  He  thought  of 
the  strain  which  would  hare  been  put  on  his 
conscience,  had  ho  come  up  there  to  sit  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  Bishop  of  Westminster;  and  in  this 
frame  of  mind  he  walked  home  to  his  wife.” — 
Framley  Parsonage,  chap.  xxv. 

Again : 

“  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  such  a  moment 
Gertrude  found  that  Alaric’s  newer  friends  fell 
off  from  him.  Of  course  they  did  ;  nor  is  it  a 
sign  of  hcartlessness  or  ingratitude  in  the 
world,  that  at  such  a  period  of  great  distress 
new  friends  should  fall  off.  New  friends,  like 
one's  best  coat  and  polished  patent-leather 
boots,  are  only  intended  for  holiday  wear.  At 
other  times  they  are  neither  serviceable  nor 
comfortable  ;  they  do  not  answer  tlio  required 
purposes,  and  ore  ill  adapted  to  give  us  the 
case  we  seek.  A  new  coat,  however,  has  tins 
advantage,  that  it  will  in  time  boconie  old  and 
comfortahle  ;  so  much  can  by  no  means  be  pre¬ 
dicated  with  certainty  of  a  new  friend.” — Th^ 
Three  Clerks,  chap.  xlii. 

But  Anthony  Trollope  has  higher  mor¬ 
ality  than  this :  if  it  be  not  the  very  high¬ 
est,  it  is  sound  and  true,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
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He  never  teaches  us  to  call  right  wrong, 
or  wrong  right ;  and  rarely  forces  on  ns  a 
tolerance  of  wrong,  by  the  personal  argu¬ 
ment  that  wo,  too,  under  the  same  teinj)- 
tation,  might  have  felt  or  done  the  same. 
We  should  hold  him  to  bo  a  keen  poli¬ 
tician  ;  for  some  of  his  severest  ob.serva- 
tions  are  political  hits.  Conservative  as 
we  desire  to  be  in  all  good  things,  we 
think  the  following  remarks  have  been 
amply  deserved: 

“  At  that  time  men  had  not  learnt  thoroughly 
hy  experience,  a.s  now  they  have,  that  no  re¬ 
form,  no  innovation,  stinks  so  foully  in  the 
nostrils  of  an  English  Tory  politician,  as  to  be 
absolutely  irreconcilable  to  him.  When  taken 
in  tlie  refreshing  waters  of  office,  any  such  pill 
can  bo  swallowed.  Let  the  people  want  what 
they  will,  Jew  senators,  cheap  corn,  vote  by 
ballot,  no  property  qualilieation,  or  any  thing 
else,  the  Tories  will  carry  it  for  them  if  the 
Whigs  can  not.  A  poor  premier  Whig  has 
none  but  the  Liberals  to  back  him ;  but  a  re- 
fonning  Tory  will  be  backed  by  all  the  world — 
except  those  few  whom  his  own  dishonesty 
w  ill  personally  have  disgusted.” — The  Ber- 
trame. 

Framley  Parsonage  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  Trolloj)e’8  novels,  when  read  in 
numbers ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
frequent  dialogue  may  not  make  the  book 
too  prolix  as  a  whole :  yet  we  should  be 
loth  to  curtail  its  conversations,  especially 
those  of  the  ladies,  so  full  of  wit  and  tact, 
of  tenderness  or  spite.  The  delineation 
of  female  character  is  one  of  Trollope’s 
chief  e.vcelleucies.  Gertrude  and  IMrs. 
Woodward,  in  The  Three  Clerks^  are 
well  draw'n,  and  almost  all  the  female 
figures  in  Framley  Parsonage  are  admir¬ 
able  sketches.  Fanny  Robarts  especially 
is  a  perfect  wom.an,  without  the  flatness 
which  generally  belongs  to  perfection ; 
graceful,  spirited,  true-hearted,  and  lov¬ 
ing,  a  pattern  friend  and  wife.  The 
scenes  in  which  she  is  introduced  are 
charming,  especially  that  in  which  her 
husband,  driven  to  extremities,  confesses 
the  folly  and  Aveakness  which  have  entan¬ 
gled  them  all  in  debt.  She  comes  to  him 
in  his  study,  and  sees  his  misery  in  his 
face : — 

“  ‘  0  Mark  1  is  there  any  thing  the  matter  f 

“  ‘  Yes,  dearest ;  yes.  Sit  down,  Fanny  ;  I 
can  talk  to  you  better  if  you  will  sit’ 

“  But  she,  poor  lady,  did  not  wish  to  sit  He 
had  hinted  at  some  misfortune,  and  therefore 
she  felt  a  longing  to  stand  by  him,  and  cling  to 
him. 

“  ‘  Well,  there ;  1  will,  if  I  must,  but,  Mark, 


do  not  frighten  me.  Why  is  your  face  so  very 
wretched  V’ 

“  ‘  Fanny,  I  have  done  very  wrong,’  he  said. 

‘  I  have  been  very  foolish.  I  fear  that  I  have 
brought  uf»on  you  great  sorrow  and  trouble.’ 
And  then  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
turned  hi.s  face  away  from  her. 

”  ‘  O  Mark,  dearest  Mark,  my  own  Mark ! 
what  is  it  f  ’  and  then  she  was  quickly  up  from 
ber  chair,  and  went  down  on  her  knees  before 
him.  ‘  Do  not  turn  from  me.  Tell  me,  Mark  I 
tell  me,  that  we  may  share  it’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Fanny,  I  must  tell  it  you  now  ;  but  I 
hardly  know  what  you  will  think  of  me  when 
you  have  heard  it.’ 

”  *  I  will  think  that  you  are  my  own  husband, 
Mark  ;  I  will  think  that — that  chiefly,  whatever 
it  may  be.’  And  then  she  caressed  his  knees, 
and  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  getting  hold  of 
one  of  his  hands,  pressed  it  between  her  own. 

‘  Even  if  you  have  been  foolish,  who  should 
forgive  you,  if  I  can  not  ?’ 

“  And  then  he  told  it  her  all,  beginning  from 
that  evening  when  Mr.  Sowerby  had  got  him 
into  his  bedroom,  and  going  on  gradually,  now 
about  the  bills,  and  now  about  the  horses,  till 
his  poor  wife  was  utterly  lost  in  the  complexity 

of  the  accounts . The  only  part  to  her  of 

importance  in  the  matter  was  the  amount  of 
money  which  her  husband  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  ;  that,  and  her  strong  hope,  which  was 
already  a  conviction,  that  he  would  never  again 
incur  such  debts. 

*  And  how  much  is  it,  dearest,  altogether  F 

*“ . If  I  will  have  to  pay  it  all,  i: 

will  be  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds.’ 

“  ‘  That  will  be  as  much  as  a  year’s  income, 
Mark  ;  even  with  the  stall.’  That  was  the  only 
word  of  reproach  she  said — if  that  could  bie 
called  a  reproach. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  said ;  ‘  and  it  is  claimed  by  men 
who  will  have  no  pity  in  exacting  it  at  any 
sacrifice,  if  they  have  the  power.  And  to  think 
that  I  should  have  incurred  all  this  debt  with¬ 
out  having  received  any  thing  for  it.  0 
Fanny !  what  will  you  think  of  me?’ 

“  But  she  swore  to  him  that  she  would  think 
nothing  of  it — that  she  would  never  bear  it  in 
her  mind  against  him — that  it  could  have  no 
effect  in  lessening  her  trust  in  him.  Was  he 
not  her  husband  ?  She  was  so  glad  she  knew 
it,  that  she  might  comfort  him.  And  she  did 
comfort  him,  making  the  weight  seem  lighter 
and  lighter  on  his  shoulders  as  he  talked  of  it 
And  such  weights  do  thus  become  lighter.  A 
burden  that  will  crush  a  single  pair  of  shoul¬ 
ders,  will,  when  equally  divided — when  shared 
by  two,  each  of  whom  is  willing  to  take  the 

heavier  part— become  light  as  a  feather . 

And  this  wife,  cheerfully,  gladly,  thankfully  took 
her  share.  To  endure  with  her  lord  all  her  lord’s 
troubles  was  easy  to  her ;  it  was  the  work  to 
which  she  had  pledged  herself.  But  to  have 
thought  that  her  lord  had  troubles  not  com¬ 
municated  to  her,  that  would  have  been  to  tier 
the  one  tiling  not  to  be  borne.” — Framley 
Parsomige,  chap,  xxxiii. 
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Pnnnley  Parttonage^  like  The  Three 
Clerks^  is  a  comfortable  book.  It  wonld 
have  been  easy  to  make  Lady  Lufton’s 
prejudices  triumph  over  her  affection.**, 
and  so  produce  estrangement  between 
her  and  her  son,  high  tragedy  between 
him  and  Lucy,  and  unassisted  difficulties 
to  Mark.  But  why  should  a  (Ireek,  who 
loves  bright  faces,  make  mischief  by 
wrong  doing,  if  he  can  make  happiness 
by  right-doing  ?  No,  Lady  Lufton’s  lov¬ 
ing  heart  shall  triumph  over  her  temper 
and  her  prejudices,  her  son  and  Lucy 
shall  be  happy,  and  Mark  shall  suffer  no 
more  tlian  he  well  deserves.  But  this 
benevolence  shall  not  degenerate  into 
weakness ;  and  Mr.  Soweimy,  who  has 
given  others  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  shall 
liimself  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  As  for  the 
minor  characters,  let  them  have  their 
heart’s  desire ;  w’e  do  not  love  them 
enough  to  visit  them  with  discipline.  Gris- 
elda  Grantly,  with  her  Dives  taste  for 
purple  and  fine  linen,  shall  have  a  life  of 
purple  and  fine  linen ;  and  so  shall  the 
Duke  of  Omnium — Nemesis  behind  them, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  Lazarus  takes 
his  turn. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  merits, 
we  shall  ignore  one  of  his  works,  counting 
it  an  exception  to  the  usual  course  of  his 
genius.  The  Bertrams  is  a  bad  book. 
What  right  has  any  author  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  the  public  a  woman  —  a  lady  —  so 
destitute  of  all  the  refined  instincts  of  her 
sex,  that  she  conld  marry  one  man  at  the 
very  time  when  her  heart  was  so  full  of 
another  tluat  her  utmost  pride  and  self- 
command  could  not  banish  his  haunting 
image  ?  What  right  has  any  one  to  bring 
the  two  lovers  together,  (one,  now  anoth¬ 
er’s  wife,)  and  let  them  recall  remembran¬ 
ces  and  exchange  assurances  of  love  that 
w’ould  not  die?  Doubtless,  wrong  may 
be  so  brought  before  us  as  to  hdp  the 
cause  of  right.  We  are  not  so  squeamish 
as  to  think  that  every  narration  of  immor¬ 
ality  must,  in  itself,  be  immoral.  There 
are  questionable  scenes  in  Charley  Tudor’s 
London  life,  in  TTie  Three  Clerks;  but 
they  are  set  befiire  us  in  all  their  coarse 
ness  and  degradation,  to  warn,  and  not  to 
tempt.  And  |)erhaps  this  w-as  the  writer’s 
purpose  in  The  Bertrams ;  perhaps  he 
only  meant  to  warn,  by  describing  the 
wretchedness  that  follows  one  great  false 
step  ;  forgetting  the  temptation  that  arises 
in  the  reader’s  mind  to  excuse,  almost  to 
tolerate,  error,  if  the  erring  are  made  too 
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wretched,  too  much  oppressed  by  theirhap- 
less  doom.  In  that  sad  interview  between 
Bertram  and  I.iady  Harcourt,in  which  their 
love  and  misery  are  so  touchingly  told,  we 
think  any  reader  might  be  conscious  of  a 
wish  to  excuse,  or  even  to  indulge  them 
in  a  few  more  loving  words :  pity  over¬ 
powering  indignation,  at  the  sight  of  such 
extreme  wretchedness.  It  is  immoral  to 
m.ake  us  feel  thus.  It  is  immoral  to  hide 
the  inward  guilt  and  stain  which  belong 
to  such  words  of  love,  under  the  reckless 
despair  that  dictated  them,  or  under  the 
self  command  which  prevented  them  from 
ending  in  outw’ard  shame.  And  Trollope 
is  guilty  of  another  immorality  :  he  allows 
a  past  false  step  which  has  ceased  to  be 
under  our  control,  to  serve  as  excuse  for 
a  present  false  step  over  which  we  still 
have  control.  That  Bertram  was  too 
harsh  to  Caroline  when  he  broke  their  en¬ 
gagement,  is  allow'ed  in  plea  for  his  being 
too  tender  to  Lady  Ilarcourt.  That  Car¬ 
oline  was  wrong  in  marrying  her  husband 
while  she  still  loved  another,  is  allowed 
in  plea  for  deserting  him  when  the  return 
of  her  lover  makes  her  feel  the  dreadful 
conflict  before  her.  But  enough  of  The 
Bertrams.  "NVe  trust  its  faults  will  prove 
a  solitary  exception  to  Mr.  Trollope’s 
•high  excellence  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

After  the  young  Greek  follows  an  -old 
one,  prohahly  of  the  cynic  school.  Thack- 
er.ay  gives  us  to  understand  that  ho  writes 
as  a  moralist : 

“  My  kind  reader  will  please  to  remember, 
that  this  history  hiw  ‘Vanity  Fair’  for  a  title 
and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked 
foolish  place,  full  of  all  sorts  of  humbugs,  and 

falsene.s.ses,  and  pretensions . People  there 

are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world. . .  .with 
no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and  no  eye 
for  any  thing  beyond  succe.ss ....  faithless,  hope¬ 
less,  charityless :  let  us  have  at  them,  dear 
friends,  with  might  and  main.” 

And  how  does  Th.ickeray  carry  out  this 
intention  ?  He  makes  us  almost  like 
Becky  Sharp  by  endowing  her  with  those 
deservedly  popular  qualities,  tact,  wit, 
good-humor,  and  good  temper ;  and  by 
putting  her  in  contact  with  other  persons 
equally  wicked  but  not  equally  pleasant, 
and  with  one  or  two  worthy  people  whom 
he  contrives  to  m.ake  ridiculous  or  con- 
!  teraptible.  We  are  inclined  to  pardon 
BecKy’s  wickedness  in  “  doing”  every  one 
[  she  comes  across,  when  every  one  she 
[  comes  across  so  well  deserves  to  be 
I  “  done.”  Especially  has  ho  failed  in  put- 
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ting  her  in  contrast  iviih  Amelia,  that 
moan-minded,  whimpering  little  w'oman, 
whose  loving  tempci’ament  never  inspires 
her  with  one  noble  sentiment.  Becky 
has  at  least  one  element  of  greatness ;  she 
honors  even  her  enemies  when  they  are 
worthy  of  honor  ;  while  Amelia  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  true  merit  even  in  her 
friends.  NVe  pardon  her  infatuation  for 
George  Osborne,  that  “selfish  humbug, 
th.at  low-bred  cockney-d.andy,”  as  Becky 
rightly  calls  him  ;  we  pardon  it  as  a  delu¬ 
sion  of  early  youth,  riveted  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  her  husband  on  the  l)at- 
tle-field ;  but  we  can  not  pardon  her  low 
estimate  of,  and  petty  tyranny  over  Dob¬ 
bin  ;  we  can  not  even  pardon  her  hasty 
marriage,  bringing,  as  it  was  sure  to  do, 
ruin  on  the  man  she  loved.  That  hard 
intellectual  type  of  woman  kind  which  is 
commonly  stigmatized  as  “  strong-mind¬ 
ed,”  is  frightening  authors  from  the  study 
of  qualities  essentially  womanly.  It  is 
woman’s  vocation  to  be  strong,  not  in 
mind,  but  in  noble  and  generous  Impulses  ; 
that,  while  her  husband  .and  sons  know 
best  what  is  expedient,  logical,  or  wise, 
she  should  know  best  what  is  true,  gal¬ 
lant,  and  right.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  re¬ 
markable  book,  brilliant,  entertaining,  life¬ 
like,  (.18  far  as  life  is  b.ad  and  base ;)  but  if 
■we  plunge  beneath  the  sparkling  surface, 
it  is  a  dreary  book.  It  gives  the  real, 
and  utterly  omits  the  ideal :  it  strips  away 
the  vail  which  our  love  or  trust  throw's 
over  our  neighbors’  actions,  and  holds 
them  up  in  all  their  possible  selfishness 
and  falseness.  The  blossom  of  the  gay 
epicurean  is  gone,  and  we  .are  fed  to  sati¬ 
ety  on  the  cynic’s  bitter  fruit.  Are  we 
so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  disinterested  service  and  love  ? 
Pooh ! 

“  What  love,  what  fidelity,  what  constancy 
is  there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse  with  good 
wages?  They  smooth  pillows,  and  make  ar¬ 
row-root  ;  they  get  up  at  nights  ;  they  bear  com¬ 
plaints  and  querulousness ;  they  see  the  sun 
shining  out  of  doors  and  don’t  want  to  g:o 
abroad ;  they  sleep  on  arm  chairs,  and  cat  their 
meals  in  solitude ;  they  pass  long,  long  evenings 
doing  nothing,  watching  the  embers,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  drink  simmering  in  the  jug.  Ladies,  what 
man’s  love  is  there  that  would  stand  a  year’s 
nursing  of  the  object  of  his  affections?  Where¬ 
as  a  nurse  will  stand  by  you  for  ten  pounds  a 
quarter.” 

As  for  affection  ; — Miss  Crawley 
“  bad  a  balance  at  her  banker’s  which  would 


have  made  her  beloved  any  where.  What  a 
dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the 
banker’s  I  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults ! 
If  she  is  a  relative,  what  a  kind,  good-natured 
old  creature  we  find  her  ! . Your  wife  is  per¬ 

petually  sending  her  little  testimonies  of  anec- 
tion ;  your  little  girls  work  endle.ss  worsted 
baskets,  cushions,  and  foot-stools  for  her.  What 
a  good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes 
to  pay  you  a  visit  The  house  during  her  stay 
assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  ap¬ 
pearance  not  visible  at  other  seasons.  You 
yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  (though 
you  invariably  lose)  very  fond  of  a  rubber.  Is 
It  so,  or  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal  to  the  middle 
classes.” 

As  for  kindred  ties : 

“  You  who  have  little  or  no  patrimony  to  be 
queath  or  to  inherit,  may  be  on  good  terms  with 
your  father  or  your  son,  whereas  the  heir  of  a 
great  prince,  such  as  my  lord  Stcyne,  must  nat¬ 
urally  be  angry  at  being  kept  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  eye  the  occupant  of  it  witli  no  very 
agreeable  glances.  '  Take  it  as  a  rule,’  this  sar¬ 
donic  old  Eaves  would  say,  ‘  the  fathers  and  eld¬ 
er  sons  of  all  great  families  hate  each  other. 
....  If  you  were  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  day,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
would  not  wish  for  possession  ?  Pooh !  And 
it  stands  to  reason  that  every  great  man,  having 
experienced  this  feeling  toward  his  father,  must 
be  aware  that  his  son  entertains  it  toward  him¬ 
self;  and  so  they  can’t  but  be  suspicious  and 
hostile.’  ” 

Don’t  let  us  trust  any  one,  dear  friends. 
Not  our  lovers,  lest  while  we  picture 
them  “  bivouacking,  or  attending  the 
couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying 
the  art  of  war  in  their  own  desolate 
chamber,”  our  angel-thoughts  happily  find 
the  barrack-gates  shut,  and  can  not  pass 
through  to  “  hear  the  young  fellows  roar¬ 
ing  over  their  whisky -punch.”  Not  our 
wives  ;  for 

“  the  best  of  women  are  hypocrites.  We  don’t 
know  how  much  they  hide  from  us:  how- 
watchful  they  are  when  they  seem  most  artless 
and  confidential ;  how  often  those  frank  smiles 
which  they  wear  so  easily,  are  traps  to  cajole,  or 
elude,  or  disarm.  I  don^t  mean  it  in  your  mere 
coquettes,  but  your  domestic  models  and  para¬ 
gons  of  female  virtue . A  good  house¬ 

wife  is  of  necessity  a  humbug :  and  Cornelia’s 
husband  was  hoodwinked  as  Potiphar  was — only 
in  a  different  way.” 

Not  our  friends’  kind  thoughts  and  re¬ 
membrance  : 

“  Did  we  know  what  our  intimates  and  dear 
relations  think  of  us,  we  should  live  in  a  world 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  quit,  and  in  a  frame 
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of  miod,  and  n  constant  terror,  that  would  be 

perfectly  unbearable . Could  the  best  and 

kindest  of  as  who  depart  from  the  earth  have 
an  opportunity  of  revisiting  it,  I  suppose  he  or 
she  would  have  a  pang  of  mortification  at  find¬ 
ing  how  soon  our  survivors  were  consoled. 

so  Sir  Pitt  was  forgotten — like  the  kindest 
and  best  of  us — only  a  iew  weeks  sooner.” 

Not  in  such  an  old-£ishioneJ  thing  as 
constancy : 

“  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  no  better  [ 
satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your 
dear  firiend’s  of  ten  years  back — your  dear  friend 
whom  you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  pile  of  your 
sister’s :  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you 
quarreled  about  the  twenty  pound  legacy  1  Get 
down  the  round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son,  who 
has  hall-broken  your  heart  with  selfish  unduti¬ 
fulness  since:  or  a  parcel  of  your  own,  breath¬ 
ing  endless  ardor  and  love  eternal,  which  were 
sent  back  by  your  mistress  when  she  married 
the  nabob — your  mistress,  for  whom  you  now 
care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows, 
love,  promises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how  queer- 
ly  they  rearl  after  a  while  1  .  .  .  .  The  best  ink 
for  Vanity  Fair  use  would  be  one  that  faded  ut¬ 
terly  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the  paper 
clean  and  blank,  so  that  you  might  write  on  it 
to  somebody  else.” 

But  we  must  eat  the  fruit  of  these 
ways,  my  brothers ; 

“The  bustle,  and  triumph,  and  laughter,  and 
gayety  which  Vanity  Fair  exhibits  in  public,  do 
not  always  pursue  the  performer  into  private 
life  and  Uie  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits 
and  dismal  repentances  sometimes  overcome 
him.  ....  The  success  and  pleasure  of  yester¬ 
day  becomes  of  very  small  account  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  (albeit  uncertain)  morrow  is  in  view,  about 
which  all  of  us  must  some  day  or  other  be  spe¬ 
culating.  0  brother,  wearer  of  motley!  are 
there  not  moments  when  one  grows  sick  of 
grinning  and  tumbling,  and  tlie  jingling  of  cap 
and  bells?  This,  dear  friends  and  companions, 
is  my  amiable  object — to  walk  with  you  through 
the  Fair,  to  examine  the  shops  and  the  shows 
there  ;  and  that  we  should  all  come  home  after 
the  flare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  gayety,  and  be 
perfectly  miserable  in  private.” 

How  should  we  not  be  miserable  and 
depressed,  when  good  people  are  the  only 
ones  in  this  upside-down  world  who  do 
y*of  eat  the  fruit  of  their  ovvn  ways  ? 
Ilow  mauy  are  destined 

“to  perform  cheerless  duties;  to  watch  by 
thankless  sickbeds;  to  suffer  the  harassment 
and  tyranny  of  querulous  disappointed  old  age ! 
How  many  thousands  of  people  are  there, 
women  for  the  most  part,  who  are  doomed  to 
endure  this  long  slavery  1 — who  are  hospital 
nurses  without  wages — sisters  of  charity,  if  you 
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like,  without  the  romance  and  the  sent  iroent  of 
sacrifice — who  strive,  fast,  watch,  and  suffer, 
unpitied  ;  and  fade  away  ignobly  and  unknown. 
The  hidden  and  awful  wi.sdom  which  apportions 
the  destinies  of  mankind  is  pleased  so  to  humi¬ 
liate  and  cast  down  the  tender,  good,  and  wise  ; 
and  to  set  up  the  selfish,  the  foolish,  or  the 
wicked.  ‘  Vanity  of  vanities,  is  all  vanity.’  ” 

Oh  I  what  a  dreary  book  1  Give  us  its 
narrative,  its  comedy,  its  brilliant  jesting 
and  wit,  and  let  us  laugh  and  be  merry  ; 
but  spare  us  these  reflections,  O  bitter 
cynic !  if  you  w'ould  not  drive  us  to  des¬ 
pair.  The  grave  irony  that  praises  base¬ 
ness,  or  the  grave  censure  that  condemns 
it,  leaves  us  equally  helpless  and  hopeless 
if  you  show  us  no  way  of  escape.  \Vlien 
did  the  bitterness  of  the  fruit  ever  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  clutching  at  the  fair  out¬ 
side  ?  AVo  want  something  better,  some¬ 
thing  substantial  on  which  to  rest  and 
feed,  in  the  place  of  this  universal  nega¬ 
tion,  this  desolate  hollowness  and  barren- 
nc.ss  of  life.  Ilum.an  nature  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  while  God  reigns  over  the  w’orld,  and 
while  his  Spirit  is  abroad  in  it,  we  rejoice 
to  think  that  glimmerings  of  truth  and 
trust  and  kindness,  of  faithful  service 
and  disinterested  love,  are  ever  breaking 
through  the  darkness,  witnesses  of  that 
gracious  Presence  which  ofiers  light  and 
peace  to  all. 

There  is  a  better  and  brighter  tone  in 
The  Ntwcomes^  due  perhaps  to  those  Sol- 
omon.s,  the  critics,  against  whose  verdict 
on  his  former  work  the  author  jeers  in  his 
introduction.  The  narrative  is  less  effec¬ 
tively  told,  but  there  is  more  variety  and 
less  cynicism.  Points  which  are  touched 
with  bitter  irony  in  one,  are  softened  into 
pathos  in  the  other.  Characters  are  not 
so  completely  separated  into  milk-and- 
water  and  sauce  piquante.  We  are  given 
something  to  .admire  or  love  in  the  Colo¬ 
nel  and  Ethel,  even  in  Clive  and  Lord 
Ketv,  and  in  Miss  lloneyman,  J.  J.  Itid- 
ley,  and  Madame  de  Florae.  Nay,  wo 
find  to  our  surprise,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  constancy  and  disinterestedness 
in  affection ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
younger  brother  to  rejoice  when  the  earl, 
iiis  senior,  recovers  from  the  effects  of  a 
duel ;  more  surprising  still,  Tve  are  told 
that  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
world’s  customs  and  maxims,  with  which 
the  world  is  at  odds : 

“  It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  forget  nothing; 
as  people  in  fever  begin  suddenly  to  talk  the 
language  of  their  infancy,  we  are  stricken  by 
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inomory  soraetiraes,  and  old  affections  rush  back 
on  us  as  vivid  as  in  the  time  when  they  were 
our  daily  talk,  when  their  presence  gladdened 
our  eyes,  when  their  accents  thrilled  in  our 
ears,  when  with  passionate  tears  and  grief  we 
Hung  ourselves  upon  their  hopeless  corpses. 
Parting  is  death,  at  least  as  far  os  life  is  con¬ 
cerned.  A  passion  comes  to  an  end,.... and 
we  see  it  no  more :  but  it  has  been  part  of  our 
souIj,  and  it  is  eternal.”  ”  If  love  lives  through 
all  life ;  and  survives  through  all  sorrow ;  and 
remains  stcadfa-st  with  us  through  all  changes ; 
and  in  all  darkness  of  spirit  burns  brightly ; 
and,  if  we  die,  deplores  us  forever,  and  loves 
still  equally  ;  and  exists  with  the  very  last  gasp 
and  throb  of  the  faithful  bosom,  whence  it  pass¬ 
es  with  tlie  pure  soul  beyond  death — surely  it 
shall  be  immortal  f  Though  we  who  remain 
are  separated  from  it,  is  it  not  ours  in  heaven  ? 
If  we  love  still  those  we  lose,  can  we  altogether 
lose  those  we  love  ?” 

This  is  very  beautiful.  Again  : 

“  Oh  1  to  think  of  a  generous  nature,  and  the 
world  and  nothing  but  the  world  to  occupy  it 
— of  a  brave  intellect,  and  the  milliner’s  band- 
l)Oxes,  and  the  scandal  of  the  coterie.s,  and  the 
fiddle  faddle  etiquette  of  the  court  for  its  sole 
exercise  I— -of  the  rush  and  hurry  from  enter¬ 
tainment  to  entertainment,  of  the  prayerlcss 
rest  at  night,  and  the  awaking  to  a  godless 
morrow.”  ”  This  book  is  not  a  sermon,  except 
where  it  can  not  help  iiseH  and  the  speaker 
pursuing  the  destiny  of  his  narrative  finds  such 
a  homily  before  him.  0  friend  I  in  your  life 
and  mine,  don’t  wo  light  upon  such  sermons 
daily  ?  don’t  we  see  at  home  as  well  as  among 
our  neighbors  that  battle  betwixt  Evil  and  Good  ? 
Here  on  one  side  is  Self  and  Ambition  and  Ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  Right  and  Love  on  the  other. 
Which  shall  we  lot  to  triumph  for  ourselves? — 
which  for  our  children  ?” 

This  is  brave,  and  yet  —  and  yet  — 
Thackeray  docs  not  surfeit  us  with  any 
overwhelming  quantity  of  Right  and 
Love.  It  is  disappointing  to  have  no 
higher  ideul  of  manhood  tlian  the  noble- 
minded  simpleton  Colonel  Newcomc,  the 
generous  but  weak  and  undLseiplined 
Clive,  or  the  kind-hearted  roui  Lord 
Kew.  Tliaekeray  seems  unable  to  realize 
the  union  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of 
good  principles  and  gay  geniality.  If 
any  one  is  excellent,  we  inu.st  expect  him 
to  bo  weak  or  blundering ;  if  any  one  is 
clever  and  agreeable,  we  must  excuse  him 
for  being  dissipated.  When  Ethel  has 
struggled  out  of  the  abyss  of  vanity  and 
selfishness,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  book 
who  is  fit  to  touch  her  hand,  (wo  except 
the  Colonel  and  J.  J.  Ridley,  who  escape 
the  world’s  brand,  only  as  being  unfit  to 


live  in  it.)  As  to  poor,  weak,  womanly 
Clive,  his  utmost  heroism  is  to  bear  the 
destiny  he  can  never  conquer.  Lord 
Kew’s  return  to  better  thoughts,  after 
his  duel,  is  well  and  happily  told :  never¬ 
theless,  we  do  not  believe  in  Lord  Kew ; 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  young  man  can 
range  through  every  form  of  sensuality 
from  earliest  boyhood,  and  yet  remain 
“simple,  kindly,  and  modest.”  In  one 
respect  we  entirely  .agree  with  Thackeray  ; 
we  do  not  want  sermons  in  novels,  but 
we  want  the  very  thing  he  never  gives 
us — a  purer  atmosphere  to  breathe.  If 
the  novel-reader  c.atches  .any  thing  from 
the  novelist,  he  does  it  by  sympatliy,  not 
by  reflection ;  and  in  v.ain  is  the  writer’s 
touching  pathos  or  cynical  wisdom,  whilst, 
surrounded  by  hazy  views  of  right,  and 
open  tolerance  of  wrong,  we  grope  with 
him  through  the  bl.ack  mist  of  worldli¬ 
ness,  which,  like  a  sooty  London  fog, 
hangs  over  all  his  ])ictures  of  life.  If 
there  is  one  truth  which  he  is  in  earnest 
to  proclaitn  in  The  N’etecomes,  it  is  this, 
that  ni.arri.age  without  love  is  the  seed  of 
misery  and  ruin :  yet  he  should  rather 
have  said  that  marriage  without  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  excite  love  is  the  real  source  of 
misery.  Men  and  w'omen  are  not  so  un- 
h.appily  constituted  that,  when  thrown 
itito  that  close  relationship,  they  should 
not  learn  to  look  with  kindness  on  each 
other,  if  there  be  aught  to  inspire  kind¬ 
ness.  Rut  we  can  not  reform  this  great 
social  evil,  while  the  influences  that  min¬ 
ister  to  it  remain  unchanged.  Are  W'O- 
men  to  bring  their  whole  hearts  to  the 
.altar,  while  men  bring  the  burnt-out  cin¬ 
ders  of  theirs  ?  While  men  are  thought¬ 
less,  selfish,  and  sensual,  are  women  to  be 
disinterested  and  pure  ?  While  men  love 
wine  and  gambling,  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  opera,  and  the  gold  that  supplies  these 
pleasures,  are  w’omen  not  to  love  dress 
and  diamonds,  fine  hou-scs  and  carriages, 
and  the  rank  and  fashion  which  they  sym¬ 
bolize  ?  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil 
Thackeray  deplores,  except  the  higher 
st.audard  which  he  never  gives  us.  Let 
us  rejoice  if,  scared  by  his  terrible  picture, 
one  victim  here  and  there  may  escai>e  the 
dark  abyss ;  au  reate,  let  us  take  up  his 
writings  in  our  tired  hours,  as  a  source  of 
infinite  amusement,  rapidly  turning  over 
the  p.ages  that  bring  reflections  rather 
depressing  than  hopeful. 

(to  ds  comclcdko.) 
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XVI. 

n  WHAT  M.iV]nUt  THI  OBSBQOFS  OF  KIKQ  BBKRT  Till.  WFUS  CBL- 

KBEATED.— BHOWntO  HOW  THE  PUMERAL  PKOCBSSIOtf  BET 
P^Tfl  FROM  THE  PALACE  AT  WEETMIASTEK. 

Titk  time  appointed  for  placing  the 
late  King  within  the  tomb  now  drew  nigh, 
and  as  the  obsequies  were  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  ever  celebrated  in  this  country, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other,  we  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  dw'elling  upon  them  at  some 
length ;  the  rather,  that  besides  present¬ 
ing  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
customs  of  an  age  that  delighted  in 
shows  and  solemnities  of  all  kinds,  the 
extraordinary  honors  paid  to  Henry  on 
his  interment,  prove  the  estimation  in 
which  his  memory  was  held  by  his 
subjects ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  of  his  rule,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
mighty  monarch.  By  its  unprecedented 
splendor,  his  burial  worthily  closed  a  reign 
which  was  one  long  pageant — ^a  pageant 
for  the  most  part  gorgeous ;  sometimes 
gloomy,  tragical,  and  even  awful ;  but 
ever  grand  and  imposing.  Luckily,  ample 
materials  for  accurate  description  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  us,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
freely  of  them,  in  order  to  present  a  full 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  Royal 
Funeral  on  record. 

Embalmed  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons 
of  greatest  skill  r.i  the  art,  wrapped  in 
cerecloth  of  many  folds,  and  in  an  outer 
cover  of  cloth  of  vairy  and  velvet,  bound 
with  cords  of  silk,  the  corpse  of  the 
puissant  monarch  was  at  first  laid  out  on 
the  couch  whereon  ho  had  expired,  wdth 
a  scroll  sewn  on  the  breast  containing  his 
titles  and  the  date  of  his  demise,  written 
in  large  and  small  characters.  The  body 
was  next  cased  in  lead,  and  deposited  in 
a  second  coffin  of  oak,  elaborately  sculp¬ 
tured,  and  of  enormous  size. 

Enveloped  in  a  pall  of  blue  velvet, 
whereon  was  laid  a  silver  cross,  the  pon¬ 


derous  coffin  was  removed  to  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  set  upon  a  large  frame 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  where  it 
remained  for  five  days ;  during  which 
lime  lights  were  constantly  burning  with¬ 
in  the  chamber,  a  watch  kept  night  and 
day  by  thirty  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  masses  and  orisons  offere<l 
for  the  re|)oso  of  the  soul  of  the  departed 
monarch  by  the  chaplains. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  approaches  to  the 
chapel  within  the  palace  were  hung  with 
black,  and  garnished  with  escutcheons  of 
the  King’s  arras,  descents,  and  marriages  ; 
while  in  the  chapel  itself  the  floor  and 
walls  were  covered  wdth  black  cloth,  the 
sides  and  ceiling  set  with  banners  and 
standards  of  Saint  George,  and  the  high 
altar  covered  with  black  velvet,  an<l 
adorned  with  magnificent  plate  and  jew¬ 
els.  In  the  midst  of  the  sacred  apart¬ 
ment,  surrounded  by  barriers,  clothed 
w'ith  black,  with  a  small  altar  at  its  foot, 
adorned  like  the  high  altar  with  plate  and 
jewels,  was  set  a  sui>erb  catafal(|ue,  gar¬ 
nished  with  pensils  and  escutcheons,  and 
having  at  each  corner  the  banner  of  a 
saint  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask. 
A  majesty  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
valance  of  black  silk  fringed  with  black 
silk  and  gold,  canopied  this  catafalque, 
W’hich  was  lighted  by  four-score  square 
tapers,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  con¬ 
taining  altogether  two  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  wax. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  accessories 
here  particularized,  or  which  will  be  sub¬ 
sequently  mentioned,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  “  banner,”  which  crjuld  be  borne 
by  none  of  inferior  degree  to  a  banneret, 
was  square  in  form,  and  displayed  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign  all  over  it.  The 
“  standard  ”  differed  in  shape  from  the 
banner,  being  much  longer,  and  slit  at 
the  extremity.  This  ensign  did  not  dis¬ 
play  armorial  bearings.  The  “  pennon  ” 
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was  less  than  the  standard,  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  and  charged  with  arms. 
“  Bannerols”  were  banners  of  great  width, 
representing  alliances  and  descents.  “  Pen- 
sils”  were  small  flags  shaped  like  the 
vanes  on  pinnacles.  Banners  of  saints 
and  images  were  still  used  at  the  time  of 
Henry’s  interment,  when,  as  will  be  seen, 
many  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  observed. 

On  Wednesday,  second  of  February, 
1547,  being  Candlemas-day,  during  the 
night,  the  coffin,  having  been  covered  with 
a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  tissue,  crossed  wdth 
white  tissue,  and  garnished  with  escut¬ 
cheons  of  the  King’s  arms,  was  removed 
with  great  ceremony  and  reverence  to 
the  chapel,  where  it  was  pl.acod  on  the 
catafahpie,  all  the  tapers  about  which  had 
been  previously  lighted.  A  rich  cloth  of 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  was 
then  thrown  over  the  coffin. 

On  the  d.ay  after  the  removal  of  the 
royal  corpse,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  as 
chief  mourner,  with  twelve  other  noble¬ 
men,  foremost  among  whom  were  the 
Karls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
Derby,  and  Sussex,  asse?nbled  in  the  pal¬ 
let-chamber,  arrayed  in  sable  weeds,  with 
hoods  over  their  heads,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  order,  two  and  two,  to  the 
cluapel — the  chief  mourner  marching  first, 
with  his  train  borne  .after  him.  (Ifficers 
of  arms  and  gentlemen  ushers  headed  the 
solemn  procession,  which  was  closed  by 
the  vice-chamberlain  and  other  officials, 
all  in  suits  of  woe.  On  arriving  at  the 
c.atafalque,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  knelt 
down  .at  its  he.ad,  and  his  companions  on 
either  side  of  it. 

Then  Norroy,  king  of  arms,  .appearing 
at  the  door  of  the  choir,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice :  “  Of  your  charity  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  high  and  most  mighty  Prince, 
our  late  sovereign  lord  and  King  Henry 
VHI.” 

Next,  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Tunst.al,  Bishop  of  Dm  ham,  .and  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  came  forth  from  the 
revestry  in  their  full  robes,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  high  altar,  a  solemn  requiem 
w’as  sung,  the  whole  choir  joining  in  the 
hymn. 

Here  the  body  remained  for  three  days, 
constant  watch  being  kept  about  it,  and 
the  tapers  oontinuing  ever  burning.  The 
solemnities  connected  with  the  burial  were 
to  occupy  as  many  more  days.  The  royal 
corpse  was  to  be  conveyed  with  all  possible 


ceremony  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  first 
day’s  halt  was  to  be  at  the  convent  of  Sion. 
On  the  second  day,  Windsor  was  to  be 
reached.  On  the  third  d.ay,  the  inter¬ 
ment  was  to  take  place  in  Saint  George’s 
Chapel. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  fourteenth  February,  the  solemn 
ceremonial  began.  The  shades  of  night 
had  not  yet  wholly  fled,  but  abundance  of 
flaming  torches  cast  a  strange  and  lurid 
light  on  the  gates,  towers,  .and  windows  of 
the  palace,  and  on  the  numerous  dusky 
groups  collected  in  its  courts. 

Before  the  gi’eat  hall  door  was  drawn 
up  a  right  noble  funeral  chariot,  where- 
unto  wore  harnessed  seven  Flanders  horses 
of  the  largest  size,  w’holly  trapped  in 
black  velvet  down  to  the  pasterns,  each 
horse  bearing  four  escutcheons  of  the  late 
King’s  arms,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon 
double  sarcenet,  ui>on  l.is  trappings,  and 
h.aving  a  shaflVon  of  the  King’s  arms  on 
his  head.  The  car  was  r  .  / elous  to  be¬ 
hold.  It  w.a.s  of  imniensu  size,  and  its 
wheels,  being  thickly  gilt,  looked  as  if 
made  of  burnished  gold.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vehicle  was  hung  with  blue  velvet, 
reaching  to  the  ground  between  the 
wheels ;  and  the  upper  part  consisted  of 
a  stupendous  canopy,  supported  by  four 
pillars  overlaid  with  cloth  of  gold,  the 
canopy  being  coveretl  with  the  same  stuff’, 
and  having  in  the  midst  of  it  a  richly 
gilt  dome.  Within  the  car  was  laid  a 
thick  mattress  of  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue 
fringed  with  Vilue  silk  and  gold. 

After  the  funer.al-car  had  thus  taken  np 
its  station,  there  issued  from  the  chapel  a 
solemn  train,  consisting  of  mitred  prel.ates 
in  their  copes,  and  tem|>or,al  lords  in 
mouming  habits,  the  Bishops  walking 
two  and  two,  and  reciting  prayers  .as  they 
moved  along.  Then  came  the  coffin,  borne 
by  sixteen  stout  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  blue  velvet  fringed 
with  silk  .and  gold,  sustained  by  blue 
staves  with  tops  of  gold,  each  staff  being 
borne  by  a  baron — namely,  the  Lords 
Abergavenny,  Conyers,  Latimer,  Fitz- 
walter,  Bray,  and  Cromwell.  After  the 
coffin  followed  the  INIarquis  of  Dorset  and 
the  twelve  mourners,  the  latter  walking 
two  and  two.  Many  torch-bearers  at¬ 
tended  the  procession,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  marching  on  either  side  of  the  body. 
When  the  coffin  had  been  reverently 
placed  within  the  chariot,  a  pall  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  cast  over  it. 
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Then  was  brought  forward  an  object, 
considei'ed  the  grand  triumph  of  the  allow, 
which  excited  wonder  and  admiration  in 
all  who  looked  upon  it.  This  was  an  ef¬ 
figy  of  the  departed  monarch,  beautifully 
sculptured  in  wood  by  the  most  skillful 
carver  of  the  day,  and  painted  by  a  hand 
no  less  cunning  than  that  of  Holbein  him¬ 
self.  Bedecked  in  Henry’s  own  habili¬ 
ments  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  enriched 
with  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  this 
image  had  a  marvelous  and  life-like  eflect. 
In  the  right  hand  was  place<l  a  golden 
scepter,  while  the  left  sustained  the  orb  of 
the  world  with  across.  Upon  the  head  was 
set  a  crown  imperial  of  inestimable  value. 
Over  the  shoulders  was  the  collar  of  the 
Garter,  and  below  the  knee  was  the  lesser 
b.adgo  of  the  order  as  worn  by  the  King 
himself  in  his  lifetime.  The  attitude  of 
the  figure  w.as  noble  and  commanding, 
.and  exactly  like  that  of  the  imperious 
monarch. 

Borne  by  the  three  gigantic  warders 
of  the  Tower,  who  seemed  not  a  little 
j>roud  of  their  office,  this  image  was  placed 
m  the  chariot  under  the  superintendence 
of  Fowler  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
privy-chamber,  its  feet  resting  upon  a 
cushion  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  its  upright 
}>osition  being  secured  by  silken  bands 
fastened  to  the  four  pillars  of  the  car. 

The  effigy  of  the  King  being  fixed  in 
its  place,  six  bannerols  of  marri.ages  and 
descents  were  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
chariot,  and  one  b.annerol  at  each  end. 
All  being  now  arranged.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  entered 
the  car,  stationing  themselves,  the  one  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  tlic  other  at 
its  foot. 

During  these  preparations,  which  occu- 
jtied  a  considerable  time,  a  v.ast  crowd 
had  collected  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  and  this  assemblage  began  now 
to  manifest  impatience  in  various  ways. 
Even  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  did 
not  prevent  many  quarrels  and  scuffles, 
which  the  halberdiers  and  inonnted  pnr- 
snivants  of  arms  strove  in  vain  to  check. 
As  the  time  advanced,  and  the  crowd 
grew  denser,  these  disturbances  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  guard  had  enough 
to  do  to  Keep  the  tumultuous  and  noisy 
throng  outside  the  barriers,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  palace-gates  beyond 
Charing-cross,  the  whole  of  this  space 
being  filled  by  countless  spectators,  while 
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every  window  was  occupied,  and  every 
roof  had  its  cluster  of  human  beings. 

Just  as  the  bell  of  Westminster  Abbey 
tolled  forth  the  hour  of  eight,  the  great 
bell  of  Saint  Paul’s,  never  rung  save  on 
the  death  or  funeral  of  a  monarch,  began 
its  awful  boom,  and  amidst  the  slow  and 
solemn  sounding  of  bells  from  every  adj.a- 
cent  steeple,  coupled  with  the  rolling  of 
muffled  drums,  the  funeral  procession  set 
forth  from  the  courts  of  the  p.alacc. 

First  rode  two  porters  of  the  King’s 
house,  bearing  long  black  staves ;  after 
them  came  the  sergeant  of  the  vestry, 
with  the  verger;  next,  the  cross,  with 
the  children,  clerks,  :md  priests  of  the 
chapel,  in  their  surplices,  singing  orisons. 
Oil  either  side  of  this  train,  from  the 
cross  to  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  walked 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poor  men,  in  long 
mourning-gowns  and  hoods,  having  b.adges 
on  the  left  shoulder — the  red  and  white 
cross,  in  a  sun  shining,  with  the  crown 
imperial  above  it.  Each  of  these  men  car¬ 
ried  a  long  blazing  torch,  and  the  number 
of  these  fiambeaux  made  an  extraordinary 
show.  Two  carts  laden  with  additional 
torches  for  use  during  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  attended  them.  This  division 
was  closed  by  the  bearer  of  the  Dr.agon 
standard,  with  a  sergeaut-at-arms  holding 
a  mace  on  either  side  of  him.  Backward 
and  forward  along  the  line  rode  mounted 
pursuivants  to  keep  order. 

Next  came  a  long  train  of  luarbingers, 
servants  of  ambassadors,  trunqietcrs,  ciiai>- 
lains,  esquires,  and  oflicers  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  according  to  degree. 

After  this  miscellaneous  troop  came  the 
standard  of  the  Greyhound,  borne  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Stanley,  with  a  sergeant-of-arms 
on  either  side.  Next  followed  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and 
aller  them  the  kuights  bannerets,  chap¬ 
lains  of  dignity,  and  all  those  of  the 
King’s  household  who  were  knights,  with 
other  notable  strangers.  This  division 
w.as  under  the  conduct  of  two  heralds 
and  other  officers,  who  rode  from  standard 
to  standard  to  keep  order. 

Next  came  the  standard  of  the  Lion, 
borne  by  Lord  Windsor,  hooded  and 
trapped,  and  attended  by  two  sergeants 
with  maces.  He  w.os  followed  by  the 
lower  council,  walking  two  and  two  ;  by 
the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  by  a  long 
line  of  noble  strangers  and  ambassadors. 
With  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  came  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury.  Order  was  maintained  by  four 
mounted  heralds. 

Next  came  the  embroidered  Banner  of 
the  King’s  Arms,  borne  by  Lord  Talbot, 
with  his  hood  drawn  over  his  liead,  and 
liis  hoi-se  trapped  in  black.  Then  fol 
lowed  Carlisle,  lierald  of  arms,  bearing 
the  King’s  helm  and  cre.st,  his  horse  being 
trapped  and  garnished.  Then  Norroy, 
king  at  arms,  bearing  the  target.  Then 
Clarcncieux,  with  the  King’s  rich  coat  of 
arms  curiously  embroidered.  AH  these 
liad  escutcheons  on  the  trappings  of  their 
horses,  and  were  under  the  guidimce  of 
sergeanls-of-arms,  furnished  with  maces. 

The  funeral -car  now  came  in  sight. 
Before  it  wore  carried  twelve  banners  of 
de.scents,  the  bearers  tvalking  two  and 
two.  Led  by  grooms  in  mourning  apparel, 
the  seven  great  horses  appointed  to  drag 
along  the  ponderous  machine  were  ridden 
by  children  of  honor,  arrayed  in  black, 
with  hoods  on  their  he.ads,  each  of  them 
carrying  a  bannerol  of  the  King’s  domin¬ 
ions  and  of  the  ancient  arms  of  England. 
On  either  side  of  the  horses  w.alked  thirty 
persons  in  sable  attire,  lidding  tall  flam¬ 
ing  stall’-  torches.  Besides  those  there 
were  numerous  grooms  and  pages. 

At  each  corner  of  the  car  walked  a 
knight,  with  a  banner  of  descents ;  and 
on  either  side  of  it  ro<le  three  others, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  their  steeds  being 
trajiped  in  black  to  the  ground.  Those 
on  tiie  right  were  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Sir  Thomas  Ileneage,  and  Sir  Thom.as 
P.a.ston  ;  those  on  the  left  were  Sir  John 
G.age,  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley. 

In  the  rear  of  the  funeral-car  rode  the 
chief  mourner,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
alone,  with  his  horse  trapjied  in  bl.ack 
velvet,  and  after  him  o.ame  the  twelve 
mourners,  with  their  steeds  trapped  to  the 

ground.  After  the  mourners  ro<le  the 
arl  of  Arumlel,  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  with  his  hood  on  his  shoulder, 
to  intimate  that  lie  was  not  a  mourner. 
After  the  lord  chambt'rlain  came  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse,  bare¬ 
headed,  and  leading  the  King’s  favorite 
milk-white  steed,  trappc<l  all  in  cloth  of 
gold  down  to  the  ground. 

Nine  mounted  henchmen  followed  next, 
clad  in  suits  of  woe  and  hooded,  their 
horses  trapped  to  the  ground,  and  having 
shaffrons  on  their  head.s,  and  themselves 
bearing  bannerols  of  the  arms  of  England 
before  the  Conquest. 


Then  followed  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  henchmen.  Then  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain  and  captain 
of  the  guard,  followed  by  a  large  company 
of  the  guard,  in  black,  marching  three 
.and  three,  each  with  a  halberd  on  his 
shoulder,  with  the  point  downward.  A 
long  line  of  noblemen’s  servants  and  others 
closed  the  cortege. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  though  dull  and 
foggy,  but  the  countless  torches  lighted 
up  the  proce.ssion,  and  gave  it  a  strange, 
ghostly  look.  Thus  seen,  the  bl.ack,  hood¬ 
ed  figures  appeared  mysterious  and  awful. 
But  it  was  u|)on  the  stupendous  funeral- 
car  ih.at  all  regards  were  concentrated. 
So  wonderfully  life-like  was  the  efligy  of 
the  King,  that  not  a  few  among  the 
credulous  and  h.alf informed  spectatoi's 
thought  Henry  himself  h.ad  returned  to 
earth  to  superintend  his  own  funeral  cere¬ 
mony  ;  while  on  all  h.ands  the  image  was 
regarded  as  a  mir.acle  of  art.  Exclama¬ 
tions  of  wonder  and  delight  arose  on  all 
sides  .as  it  went  by,  and  many  pei'sons 
knelt  down  as  if  a  saint  were  being  borne 
along.  Tho  he.ad  of  the  cortege  had 
p.aa3ed  Spring  Gardens  some  time  before 
the  roar  issued  from  the  courts  of  the 
p.akace,  ami,  seen  from  Charing-cross,  the 
long  line  of  dusky  figures,  with  the  8t.and- 
ards,  bannci's,  torches,  and  chariot,  pre¬ 
sented  such  a  spectacle  .os  has  never  smee 
lieen  seen  from  that  sjiot,  though  many  a 
noble  procession  has  in  after-times  jmrsued 
the  same  route. 

At  the  foot  of  the  noble  Gothic  cross  a 
crowd  of  jiersons  had  been  collected  from 
.an  early  hour.  Amongst  them  was  a  tall 
Franciscan  friar,  who  maintained  a  moody 
silence,  and  who  regarded  the  page.aut 
with  so  much  sternness  and  scorn,  that 
many  m.arvelcd  ho  should  have  come  thi¬ 
ther  to  look  upon  it.  When  the  ponder¬ 
ous  funeral-car,  after  toiling  its  w.ay  up 
the  ascent,  came  to  the  Cross,  a  brief  halt 
w.aa  called,  and  during  this  pause  the  tall 
monk  pressed  forwaril,  and  throwing  back 
his  h'^od,  so  as  fully  to  display  his  austere 
.and  <le:ith-pale  features,  lighted  up  by  orbs 
blazing  with  insane  light,  stretched  out 
his  hand  tow.ard  the  receptacle  of  the  royal 
corpse,  .and  exclaimed,  M’ith  a  loud  voice: 
“  In  the  plenitude  of  his  |)ower  I  rebuked 
for  his  sinfulness  the  wicked  King  whom 
ye  now  bear  to  the  tomb  with  all  this 
senseless  pomp.  Inspired  from  above,  I 
lifted  up  my  voice,  and  told  him,  that  as 
his  life  had  been  despcnately  wicked,  so 
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his  doom  should  be  that  of  the  worst  of  her  of  persons.  Their  capacity  in  this 
kings,  and  dogs  would  lick  his  blood,  respect  was  now  about  to  be  thoroughly 
And  ere  yet  he  shall  belaid  in  the  tomb  tested.  Hospitality,  .it  the  period  of  our  his- 
ray  words  will  come  to  pass.”  tory,  was  |)racticed  at  seasons  of  woe  on  as 

At  this  juncture  two  pursuivants  rode  grand  ami  profuse  a  scale  as  at  festivities 
up  and  threatened  to  brain  the  rash  speak- 1  and  rejoicings,  and  the  extraordinary  sup¬ 
er  with  their  maces,  but  some  of  the  |  plies  provided  for  the  consumption  of  the 
crowd  screened  him  from  their  rage.  j  guests  expected  at  Sion  were  by  no  ine.ans 
“  Strike  him  not !”  cried  an  elderly  man  |  confined  to  funeral  baked  meats.  Cold 
of  decent  appearance.  “He  is  crazed,  viands  there  were  in  abundance — Joints 
’Tis  the  mad  Franciscan,  Father  Peto.  1  of  prodigious  size — chines  and  sirloins  of 
Make  w’.ay  for  him  there !  Ixit  him  p.ass !”  j  beef,  chines  of  pork,  baked  red-deer,  baked 
he  added  to  those  behind,  who  charitably  swan,  baked  turkey,  backed  sucking-pig, 
complying,  the  monk  escaped  uninjured,  j  gammon  of  bacon  pie,  wild  boar  pic,  roe 

I  pie,  hare  pie,  soused  sturgeon,  soused 
XVn.  I  8.altnon,  and  such-like — but  there  was  no 

:  lack  of  hot  provisions,  roast,  boiled,  and 

WHAT  *A.  SHO  AKD  H.ARI,  AT  HU.T.01IT  BT  TH.  WATCH««  IB  gtC  WOd,  IlOr  of  Utl  adCQUatC  SUpply  of  SUck, 
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I  hippocrass,  Ithenish,  Canary,  and  stout 
BKAunruLLY  situated  on  the  banks  of  October  ale. 
the  Thames,  between  Brentford  and  Isle-  j  Every  care  was  taken  that  the  lords 
worth,  and  about  midway  between  the  me- j  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  the  foreign 
tropolis  and  Windsor,  stood  the  suppress-  I  ambassadors  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
ed  Convent  of  Sion,  selected  as  the  first  I  tinction,  should  be  suitably  lodged,  but 
halting-place  of  the  funeral  cortege.  In  j  the  majority  of  the  actors  in  the  gloomy 
this  once  noble,  but  now  gloomy  and  de- !  pageant  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
secrated  monastery,  which  had  been  strip-  ,  and  the  dormitories  of  the  convent,  even 
ped  of  all  its  wealth  and  endowments  by  in  its  most  flourishing  days,  had  never 
the  rapacious  monarch,  was  confined  the  i  known  half  so  m.any  occupant.^.  The 
lovely  but  ill-iated  Catherine  Howard,  !  halls  and  principal  chambers  of  the  an- 
who  had  poured  forth  her  unavailing  in- 1  cient  religious  structure  were  hung  with 
lerces^ion8  for  mercy  from  on  high  at  the  |  block  and  garnished  with  escutcheons,  and 
altar  near  which,  later  on,  the  body  of  :  the  fine  old  conventual  church,  refitted 
her  tyrant  husband  was  to  rest,  and  who  I  for  the  occasion,  was  likewise  olothed 
had  been  taken  thenoe,  half  frantic  with  j  with  mourning,  the  high  altar  being  en- 
terror,  to  die  by  his  ruthless  decree  on  the  I  tirely  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
scaffold.  Guilt  she  might  have,  but  what  i  adorned  with  all  the  jewels  and  gold  and 
was  her  guilt  compared  with  that  of  her  silver  plate  of  w'hich  the  shrines  of  the 
inexorable  husband  and  judge  I  moniistery  had  been  previously  plundered. 

Shortly  after  the  events  about  to  be  In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  protected  by 
narrated,  Sion  was  bestowed  by  Edward  double  barriers,  was  placed  a  catatulque 
VI.  on  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector ;  but  even  more  stately  than  that  provided  in 
from  the  time  of  its  suppression  up  to  this  the  chai)el  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
period,  it  had  been,  comparatively  speak  with  a  lofty  canopy,  the  valance  whereof 
ing,  deserted.  Reverting  to  the  crown,  was  fringed  with  black  silk  and  gold,  and 
the  estate  was  next  granted  to  the  Duke  the  sides  garnished  with  pensils,  escutch- 
of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  it  eons,  and  bannerols.  Around  this,  burnt 
was  once  more  forfeited.  The  monastery  an  immense  number  of  large  wax  tapers, 
was  restored  and  refindowed  by  Mary —  The  progress  of  the  funeral  college 
but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  its  liistory  was  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  past  one 
further.  o’clock  ere  it  reached  Brentford,  at  which 

Mighty  preparations  had  now  been  place  a  number  of  nobles,  knights,  and 
made  within  the  neglected  convent  for  the  esquires,  together  wdth  the  Lord  Mayor 
lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  im-  and  Aldermen  of  London,  rode  on  to- 
meu.se  funeral  retinue.  Luckily,  the  build-  ward  Sion,  and  arranged  themselves  in 
ing  was  of  great  extent,  and  its  halls  and  long  lines  on  either  side  of  the  convent 
chambers,  though  decaying  and  dilapidat-  gates.  About  two  o’clock,  the  funeral- 
ed,  capable  of  holding  an  incredible  num-  car  drew  up  at  the  west  door  of  the 
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church,  and  the  effigy  of  the  King  waa 
iirst  taken  out  by  the  three  gigantic  war¬ 
ders,  and  carried  by  them  with  befitting 
care  and  reverence  to  the  revestry.  Af¬ 
ter  which  the  coffin  was  ceremoniously 
brought  out,  and  conveyed  through  two 
lines  of  nobles  and  ambassadors  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  provided  for  it  within  the  choir 
— the  bishops  in  their  miters  and  copes 
preceding  it.  Thus  de[)Obited,  the  coffin 
was  covered  with  a  blue  velvet  pall,  hav¬ 
ing  a  white  cross  embroidered  upon  it. 
At  the  head  of  the  pall  were  laid  the 
King’s  helm  and  crest,  on  the  right  and 
left  his  sword  and  targe,  and  his  embroid¬ 
ered  coat  at  the  loot.  All  round  the  ex- 
ijuisitely  carved  choir  were  ranged  the 
various  banners  and  standards  used  in  the 
procession. 

Illumined  by  a  thousand  tapers,  crowd¬ 
ed  with  mourners  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  with  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  occupied  i 
in  their  sacred  functions,  with  chaplains,  i 
choristers,  and  others,  the  appearance  of  I 
the  choir,  decorated  as  already  described  j 
with  banners  and  escutcheons,  was  singu-  | 
larly  striking,  and  when  a  solemn  dirge  | 
was  performed  by  the  BLshop  of  London 
and  the  choristers,  the  combined  eifect  of 
spectacle  and  hymn  w:is  almost  sublime. 
Not  only  was  the  choir  crowded,  but  the 
entire  body  of  the  largo  conventual 
church  was  filled  to  inconvenience  by 
those  engaged  in  the  ceremony. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  service 
ended  than  the  church  was  speedily  clear¬ 
ed  of  all  save  the  watchers,  and  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  good  cheer  prepared  for 
them  in  the  halls  and  refectory  commenced 
in  right  earnest.  Eating  and  drinking 
there  was  from  one  end  of  the  monastery 
to  the  other,  and  the  puiveyors,  grooms, 
and  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  larder,  cellar, 
and  buttery,  had  enough  to  do  to  answer 
the  incessant  demands  made  upon  them. 
Much  merriment,  we  regret  to  say,  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  mourners,  and  some 
ditties,  that  did  not  sound  exactly  like 
doleful  strains,  were  occasionally  heard. 
Provisions  were  liberally  given  to  all 
comers  at  the  convent-gates,  and  alms 
distributed  to  the  poor. 

Constant  watch  was  kept  about  the 
body,  and  the  guard  was  relieved  every 
hour.  But,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
exercised,  a  singular  incident  took  place, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

A  little  before  midnight  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  three  gigantic  warders  to  take 


their  station  beside  the  body,  and  a.s  the 
elder  brother  stood  on  the  lefl  of  the 
hearse,  leanin’g  on  his  enormous  halberd, 
he  remarked  that  a  dark  stream  luvd  is¬ 
sued  from  beneath  the  pall  covering  the 
coffin,  and  was  slowly  trickling  down  the 
scutcheoned  side  of  the  catafalque.  Hor¬ 
ror-stricken  at  the  si^ht,  he  remained 
gazing  at  this  ensanguined  current  until 
some  drops  had  fallen  upon  the  ground. 
He  then  uttered  an  exclamation,  which 
quickly  brought  his  brothers  to  him. 

“What  alarms  thee,  Og?”  cried  the 
two  giants. 

“  Look  there !”  said  the  other.  “  ’Tis 
the  King’s  blood.  The  coffin  has  bui-fit.” 

“No  doubt  of  it!”  exclaimed  Gog. 
“’Tis  a  terrible  mischance — but  we  can 
not  be  blamed  for  it.” 

“  A  truce  w’ith  such  folly !”  cried  Ma- 
gog.  “  ’Tis  the  rough  roads  between 
this  and  Brentford,  which  shook  the  car 
so  sorely,  that  are  in  fault,  and  not  we ! 
But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Methinks  the 
alarm  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Grand- 
Mastcr.” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Og ;  “  but  the  flow  of 
blood  increases.  We  ought  to  stay  it.” 

“  How'  can  that  be  done  ?”  cried  Gog. 
“  Can  we  mend  the  bursten  coffin  ?” 

“  Others  may  if  we  can  not,”  cried  Og. 
“  No  time  must  be  lost  in  obtaining  aid. 
The.se  fearful  stains  must  be  eflaced  oie 
the  bearers  come  to-morrow.” 

Without  more  ado  he  hurried  toward 
the  great  western  door  of  the  church,  and 
was  followed  by  his  brothers,  who  seem¬ 
ed  quite  bewildered  by  the  occurrence. 
But  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  door, 
when  they  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
fierce  barking,  as  of  hounds,  apparently 
proceeding  from  the  choir. 

Appalled  by  the  sound,  they  instantly 
stopped,  and,  turning  round,  beheld  a 
spectacle  that  transfixed  them  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Within  the  barriers,  and  close  be¬ 
side  the  coffin  on  the  side  of  the  catafalque 
down  which  the  loathly  current  had  flow¬ 
ed,  stood  a  tall,  dark  figure,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  might  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  deeming  unearthly.  With  this 
swart  figure  were  two  large  coal-black 
hounds  of  Saint  Hubert’s  breed,  with  eyes 
that,  in  the  imagination  of  the  giants, 
glowed  like  carbuncles.  Encouraged  by 
their  master,  these  hounds  were  rending 
the  blood-stained  cover  of  the  catafalque 
with  their  teeth. 

t‘  ’Tis  Satan  in  person  I”  exclaimed  Ma- 
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gog.  “  But  I  will  face  him,  and  check 
those  hell  hounds  in  their  infernal  work.” 

“  I  will  go  with  thee,”  said  Og.  “  I 
fear  neither  man  nor  demon.” 

“  Nay,  I  will  not  be  left  behind,”  stud 
Gog,  accx)mpanying  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
courage,  they  advanced  with  caution,  and 
ere  they  gaitied  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
the  dark  figure  had  come  forth  with  his 
hounds,  which  stood  savagely  growling 
beside  him.  They  then  perceived  that 
the  fancied  infernal  being  was  a  monk 
with  his  hood  drawn  closely  over  his  grim 
and  ghastly  features. 

Stretching  out  his  hands  toward  them, 
the  monk  exclaimed,  in  tones  that  thrilled 
his  hearcre  with  new  terror;  “  My  words 
have  come  to  pass.  Henry  sold  himself 
to  work  wickedness,  and  I  w'arned  him  of 
his  doom  as  Elijah  the  Tishbite  warned 
Ahab.  The  judgment  of  Ahab  hath  come 
uix»n  him.  On  the  self-same  spot  where 
Catharine  Howard  knelt  before  lier  remo¬ 
val  to  the  Tower,  dogs  have  licked  the 
wife-slayer’s  blood — even  his  blood  !” 

Before  the  giants  recovered  sufficiently 
from  their  stupefaction  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  stay  him,  Father  Peto,  with  his 
hounds,  effected  a  retreat  by  a  lateral 
door,  through  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  had  entered  the  church. 

Filled  with  consteniation,  the  giants 
were  debating  what  ought  to  be  done, 
when  the  wicket  of  the  great  western  door 
was  opened,  and  the  Lord  8t.  John, 
Grand-Master,  with  three  tall  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  entered  the  church.  The  torn 
hangings  of  the  catafalque  rendered  con¬ 
cealment  impossible,  even  if  the  giants 
had  felt  inclined  to  attempt  it,  but  they 
at  once  acquainted  Lord  8t.  John  w’ith 
the  mysterious  occurrence. 

While  listening  to  the  strange  recital, 
the  Grand  -  Master  looked  exceedingly 
•angry,  and  the  giants  fully  expected  a  se¬ 
vere  reprim.and  at  the  least,  if  not  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  negligence.  To  their  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  the  displeasure  of  their 
auditor  changed  to  gravity,  and  without 
making  any  remark  upon  their  relation, 
he  proceeded  to  examiue  the  condition 
of  the  catafalque.  Having  satisfied  him¬ 
self  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
statement  he  had  received,  the  Grand- 
M.aster  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  re- 

I)air  of  the  coffin,  the  restoration  of  the  tom 
langing,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  floor, 
charging  the  giants,  on  pain  of  death,  not 


to  breathe  another  word  a^  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  appearance  of  Father  Peto  and  the 
hounds. 

Strict  watch  was  kept  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  night,  and  care  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  intrusion. 

XVIIL 

HOW  THE  MTAL  COEPSB  WAS  BEOUOIIT  TO  SilMT  OBOEOB'S 
CIUPBL, 

Next  morning,  the  numerous  occupants 
of  the  convent  arose  betimes,  and  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  journey  to  Windsor.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  persons  composing  the  pro¬ 
cession  hatl  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  stools 
or  benches,  or  on  the  rushes  with  which 
the  floors  were  thickly  strewn.  However, 
all  were  astir  long  before  break  of  day. 
In  those  hearty  times,  breakfast  differed 
but  slightly  from  dinner  or  supper,  and  a 
very  substantial  repast,  wound  up  with 
spiced  wines  and  cates,  was  set  before  the 
guests  preparatory  to  their  setting  forth. 

Precisely  at  seven  o’clock,  the  funeral 
procession  stalled  from  the  convent-gates 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  accompanied 
by  a  like  number  of  flaming  torches.  The 
bells  were  tolled  in  Islcworth  church  as 
the  lugubrioiLs  train  approached  tlio  vil¬ 
lage,  and  priests  and  clerks  came  forth  to 
cense  the  royal  corpse.  Similar  ceremo¬ 
nies  Avere  observed  in  et'cry  hamlet  subse¬ 
quently  passed  through. 

At  length  the  cortege  reached  Eton, 
then  as  now  surrounded  by  stately  groves. 
Near  the  gates  of  ‘the  noble  college, 
founded  about  a  century  previously  by 
the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  stood  Doctor 
Robert  Aldrich,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ami 
Provost  of  Eton,  in  full  pontiflcals,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  masters  and  fellows  of  the 
church  in  their  vestments  .and  copes,  and 
by  the  scholars  of  the  college  in  white 
surplices.  The  latter,  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  numerous,  some  of  them  being  of  very 
tender  years,  were  bareheaded,  and  car¬ 
ried  lighted  tapers.  As  the  corpse  went 
by,  they  knelt  down  and  censed  it,  chant¬ 
ing  the  De  Profundi*^  tlieir  young  voices 
giving  a  touching  effect  to  the  solemn 
psalm. 

From  the  northern  terrace  of  Windsor 
Castle,  the  somber  procession  slowly  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  from  Eton  to  the  bridge  across 
tlie  Thames,  presented  a  remarkable  and 
deeply  interesting  sight  ;  but  few  were 
there  to  witness  it.  jSIost  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Castle  were  engaged  in  preparing 
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for  the  nrrival  of  their  expected  guests, 
and  such  as  were  not  so  occupied  liad  re- 
l)aired  to  the  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
at  the  foot  of  wiiich  were  stationed  the 
Mayor  of  Windsor,  the  aldermen,  bench¬ 
ers,  and  burgesses,  and  the  priests  and 
clerks  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  within  the  town.  From  this  point  to 
the  Horseshoe  Cloisters  within  the  Castle, 
the  road  was  railed  on  either  side,  the 
rails  being  hung  with  black  cloth  to  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  escutcheons  of 
arms  and  marriages.  As  at  the  Convent 
of  Sion,  though  on  a  far  more  sumptuous 
and  extensive  scale,  preparations  were 
in.ade  at  the  Castle  for  the  numerous  and 
important  visitors  and  their  attendants. 
All  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  nobles  and  ambassadors  were  hung 
with  black,  as  were  Saint  George’s  Hall 
and  the  interior  of  the  Garter  Tower. 

The  royal  st.'uidard  on  the  keep  was 
furled,  and  an  immense  hatchment  of 
black  velvet,  emblazoned  with  the  King’s 
arms,  worked  in  gold,  was  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  gate  of  the  lower  ward, 
the  battlements  of  which  were  thickly 
hung  with  banners.  Numberless  specta¬ 
tors  thronged  the  barriers  throughout 
their  entire  extent,  and  the  windows  of 
all  the  habitations  in  Thames  street  were 
densely  occupied.  Slowly  did  the  long 
train  make  its  way  to  the  Ciistle  gate,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  tlie  seven 
powerful  horses  could  <lrag  the  ponderous 
funeral-car  up  the  steep  a.scent.  At  last, 
however,  the  feat  wa.s.accomplished  ;  the 
car  entered  the  broad  court  of  the  lower 
ward,  and  was  brought  in  safety  to  the 
western  door  of  tlie  chapel  of  Saint 
George. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  attendants  upon  the 
ceremonial,  porters,  servants  of  the  royal 
household,  harbingers  and  pursuivants, 
with  a  multitude  of  others,  including  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poor  men  in  mourn¬ 
ing  habits,  had*  entered  the  church,  and 
stationed  themselves  in  the  njive — a  wide 
pas8.agc  being  left  from  the  western  door 
to  the  choir,  to  bo  traversed  by  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  coffin.  The  more  important 
personjiges,  however,  remained  in  the 
area  of  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters,  awaiting 
a  summons  to  enter  the  church. 

Fairer  ecclesiastical  fabi'io  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  than  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Saint 
George  at  Windsor ;  and  at  the  period  in 
question  the  goodly  structure  was  seen  at 
its  best.  No  desecrating  hands  had  then 
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marred  its  beauty.  Externally,  it  was 
very  striking  —  the  numerous  crocketed 
pinnacles  being  adorned  with  glittering 
vanes  supported  by  gilt  lions,  antelopes, 
greyhounds,  and  dragons.  The  inteiior 
corresponded  with  the  outward  show,  and 
luckily  the  best  part  has  undergone  little 
mutilation.  Nothing  more  exquisite  can 
be  imagined  than  the  richly  decor.ated 
stone  ceiling,  supported  by  ribs  and  groins 
of  incomparable  beauty — than  the  light 
and  graceful  pillars  of  the  nave — than  the 
numerous  chapels  and  chantries — or  than 
the  matchless  choir.  Within  the  nave  are 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
those  of  his  renowned  cotemporaries  and 
survivors,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both 
of  whom  were  companions  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  At  the  period  of  wliich 
we  treat  all  the  windows  were  filled  with 
deep-stained  glas.s,  glowing  with  the  min¬ 
gled  and  gorgeous  dyes  of  the  ruby,  the 
topaz,  and  the  emerald,  and  casting  a 
“  dim  religious  light  ”  on  the  architectural 
marvels  of  the  fane.  Commenced  in  the 
previous  century  by  Edward  IV.,  conti¬ 
nued  and  further  embellished  by  Henry 
VII.,  who  contributed  the  unequaled  roof 
of  the  choir,  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
noble  pile  was  given  by  Henry  VIH., 
traces  of  whom  may  be  found  in  the  her¬ 
aldic  insignia  decorating  the  splendid 
ceiling  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  structure. 

In  preparation  for  the  ceremony  about 
'  to  take  place  within  its  walls,  portions  of 
j  the  body  of  the  church  were  hung  with 
I  black,  the  central  pavement  of  the  nave 
1  being  spread  with  black  cloth,  and  the 
j  pillars  of  the  aisles  decorated  with  banners 
and  escutcheons.  The  floor  of  the  choir 
I  was  likewise  carpeted  with  black,  and  the 
I  pedestals  of  the  elaborately  carved  stalls 
I  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Garter 
I  clothed  with  sable  velvet.  The  embla- 
j  zoned  banners  of  the  knights  still  occupied 
^  their  accustomed  position  on  the  canopies 
of  the  stalls,  but  the  late  sovereign’s  splen- 
1  did  b.anner  was  removed,  his  stall  put  into 
j  mourning,  and  a  hatchment  set  in  the 
:  midst  of  it.  The  high  altar  was  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  and  gorgeously  orna- 
'  mented  with  candlesticks,  crosses,  chalices, 
j  censers,  ships,  and  images  of  gold  and  sil- 
1  ver.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  right  was 
another  and  lesser  altar,  covered  with 
!  black  velvet,  but  destitute  of  ornament. 

In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  surrounded 
1  by  double  barriers,  stood  a  catafalque, 
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larger  and  far  more  sumptuous  than  either 
of  those  used  at  the  palace  of  Westminster 
or  in  the  conventual  church  of  Sion. 
Double-storied,  thirty-live  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  eight  panes  and  thirteen  principals, 
curiously  wrought,  painted,  and  gilded, 
this  stately  catafalque  was  garnished  with 
a  rich  majesty  and  a  double-valanced 
dome,  around  which  were  inscribed  the 
King’s  name  and  title  in  beaten  gold  upon 
silk.  Fringed  with  black  silk  and  gold, 
the  whole  frame  was  covered  with  tapers, 
(a  consumption  of  four  thousand  pounds’ 
weight  of  wax  having  been  calculated 
upon,)  and  was  garnished  with  pensils, 
scutcheons  of  arms  and  marriages,  hatch¬ 
ments  of  silk  and  gold ;  while  bannerols 
of  descents  depended  from  it  in  goodly 
wise.  At  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  was 
a  third  altar  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  decorated  with  rich  plate  and  jewels. 

Beneath  this  stately  catafalque  lay  the 
sepulcher,  into  which  the  royal  corpse  was 
ere  long  to  be  lowered  by  means  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus  somewhat  resembling  that  now  com¬ 
mon  to  our  cemeteries.  In  this  vault  was 
already  deposited  the  once  lovely  Jane 
Seymour,  by  whose  side  Henry  had  di¬ 
rected  his  remains  to  be  laid.  Here  also, 
at  a  later  period,  was  placed  the  body  of 
the  martyred  Charles  1. 

By  his  will  Henry  hiid  given  particular 
directions  that  he  should  be  interred  in 
the  choir  of  Saint  George’s  Chapel,  “  mid- 
M’ay  between  the  state  and  the  high  al¬ 
tar,”  enjoining  his  executors  to  prepare 
an  honorable  tomb  for  his  bones  to  rest 
in,  “  with  a  fair  grate  about  it,  in  which 
tomb  we  will  that  the  bones  and  body  of 
our  true  and  loving  wife.  Queen  Jane,  be 
put  also.”  Thus  much  of  his  instructions 
was  fulfilled,  but  he  desired  more  than 
any  executor  could  achieve.  “We  will 
and  ordain,”  he  appointed,  “  that  a  con¬ 
venient  altar  be  there  honorably  prepared, 
and  appareled  with  all  manner  of  things 
requisite  and  necessary  for  daily  masses, 
there  to  be  said  perpetually,  while  the 
world  shall  endure.” 

While  the  world  shall  endure!  Ala.s! 
for  the  vanity  of  human  designs.  Who 
heeds  that  fiat  now?  Who  now  says 
daily  masses  for  Henry’s  soul  ? 

Moreover,  full  instructions  were  left  by 
the  King  for  the  erection  of  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  to  himself  and  his 
third,  and  best  loved  consort,  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  within  the  mausoleum  so  lavishly 
embellished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  On  the 


white  marble  base  of  this  monument, 
which  was  intended  to  be  nearly  thirty 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  one  hundreil 
and  thirty-four  statues  and  forty-four  bass- 
reliefs,  were  to  be  placed  two  black 
touchrtone  tombs,  supporting  recumbent 
figures  of  the  King  and  Queen,  not  as 
dead  but  sleeping,  while  their  epitaphs 
were  to  be  inscribed  in  gold  letters  be¬ 
neath. 

Vain  injunction!  the  splendidly  -  con¬ 
ceived  monument  was  not  even  com¬ 
menced. 

To  resume.  All  being  arranged  w'ithin 
the  choir,  and  the  thousand  great  tapers 
around  the  catafalque  lighted,  the  effigy 
of  the  King  w-as  first  brought  in  at  the 
western  door  of  the  church  by  the  three 
gigantic  warders,  and  conveyed  by  them 
to  the  choir  ;  after  which,  the  coffin  was 
carried  by  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard  down 
the  alley  reserved  for  its  p.assage,  the  can¬ 
opy  being  borne  by  six  lords.  The  Bish¬ 
op  of  Winchester,  with  other  mitered  pre¬ 
lates  in  their  copes,  marched  before  it  to 
its  receptacle,  wherein  it  was  reverently 
deposited.  This  done,  it  was  covered 
Math  two  palls,  the  first  being  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  white  satin  cross  upon  it, 
and  the  other  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue. 
The  effigy  was  then  set  upon  the  outer 
pall. 

No  sooner  had  the  funeral-car  quitted 
its  station  at  the  western  door  of  the 
church  than  the  procession,  which  had 
been  previously  m-arshaled  in  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Cloisters,  began  to  stream  into  the 
sacred  edifice.  After  a  throng  of  knights, 
bannerets,  barons,  viscounts,  earls,  and 
ambassadors,  came  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  his  full  robes,  and  attended 
by  his  crosses.  After  him  marched  the 
mourners,  two  and  two,  with  their  hoods 
over  their  heads,  followed  by  the  chief 
mourner,  who  in  his  turn  was  followed  by 
Garter  in  the  King’s  gown,  the  train  of 
the  latter  being  borne  by  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  catafalque,  the  mourners  took  up 
their  customary  places  beside  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
on  whom,  as  chief  prelate,  devolved  the 
performance  of  the  sacred  offices,  had 
stationed  himself  at  the  high  altar,  on 
either  side  whereof  stood  the  rest  of  the 
bishops.  The  council,  with  the  Lord 
Protector  at  its  he.ad,  and  immediately 
behind  him  the  Ix»rd  Chancellor,  now  en¬ 
tered  the  choir,  and  seated  themselves  on 
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either  side  it,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  occupying  a  place  nearest  the  high 
altar. 

The  four  saints  having  been  set,  one  at 
each  corner  of  the  catafalque,  the  Lord 
Talbot,  with  the  embroidered  banner, 
took  a  place  at  its  foot.  Before  him  was 
the  standard  of  the  Lion  ;  on  the  right 
the  Dragon,  and  on  the  left  the  Grey¬ 
hound.  A  multitude  of  other  bearers  of 
banners  were  grouped  around  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  the  coffin. 

At  this  juncture,  a  movement  was  heard 
in  the  gallery  above,  and  the  Queen-dow¬ 
ager,  preceded  by  two  gentlemen  ushers, 
entered  the  royal  closet.  Attired  in  black 
velvet,  and  bearing  other  external  sym¬ 
bols  of  Avoe,  Catherine  looked  somewhat 
pale,  but  bore  no  traces  of  deep  affiiction 
in  her  countenance.  She  was  attended 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  her 
daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Hertford,  I^ady  Herbert,  and  other 
ladies  and  gentlewomen,  all  in  deep  moura- 
ing.  Beliind  appeared  a  throng  of  am¬ 
bassadors  and  other  strangers  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  neither  the  Princess  Mary  nor 
the  Prince.s8  Eliz.abeth  were  present. 
3Ioreover,  as  will  have  been  remarked, 
tlie  youthful  King  took  no  part  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  ceremony. 

As  the  Queen-dowager  sat  down  alone 
in  front  of  the  closet,  all  the  other  ladies 
remaining  standing,  Norroy  advanced, 
and  in  his  accustomed  formula  besought 
their  charitable  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed  Kingts  soul.  A  requiem 
was  next  chanted,  and  mass  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
other  prelates. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the 
whole  assemblage  quitted  the  church, 
leaving  the  choir  vacant  of  all  s.ave  the 
watchers  by  the  body,  the  number  of 
whom  WAS  greatly  increased. 

Profuse  as  had  been  the  display  of  hos¬ 
pitality  at  Sion,  it  was  far  exceeded  at 
VVindsor.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  to 
the  nobles  and  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  in  Saint  George’s  Hall,  the  Lord 
Protector,  with  the  council,  the  mourners, 
and  the  ambassadors,  occupying  seats  on 
the  dais.  Tables  were  likewise  spread  in 
the  various  refectories,  at  which  the  nu¬ 
merous  esquires,  capUains  of  the  guard, 
heralds,  pursuivants,  and  others,  sat  down. 
Tlie  four  enormous  hre-places  in  the  groat 
kitchen  scarcely  sufficed  to  supply  the 
wauls  of  so  many  guests.  Our  three 


giants  found  their  way  to  the  larder,  and 
were  well  c.ar.ed  for  by  the  yeomen  and 
grooms.  Prodigious  was  the  quantity 
they  consumed. 

Night  had  far  advanced  ere  the  feast¬ 
ing  had  ended.  Even  then  there  were 
lingerers  at  some  tables.  Much  bustle, 
moreover,  still  prevailed,  not  only  within 
but  without  the  Castle.  In  the  courts  of 
both  upper  and  lower  wards,  yeomen 
ushers,  grooms  and  serving-men  of  all 
descriptions,  were  continually  passing  and 
repassing. 

The  terraces,  hovever,  were  deserted, 
though  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  night 
might  well  have  tempted  some  of  the 
many  guests  to  enjoy  a  moonlight  walk 
upon  them.  Toward  midnight  a  postern 
door  in  one  of  the  towers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Castle  opened,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  and  his  esquire  issued  from  it. 
Both  were  wrapped  in  black  velvet  man¬ 
tles  furred  with  sable.  They  proceeded 
quickly  toward  the  eastern  terrace,  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  pros¬ 
pect  of  wood  aud  glade  that  lay  stretched 
out  beneath  them,  and,  having  made  the 
half-circuit  of  the  walls,  reached  the  north¬ 
ern  terrace,  which  was  thrown  into  deep 
shade,  the  moon  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  heavens.  Far  out  into  the 
meads  below  was  projected  the  irregular 
shadow  of  the  mighty  pile,  but  the  silver 
Thames  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  Eton  slumbered 
peacefully  amidst  its  groves.  A  holy  calm 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  scene,  but  Sey¬ 
mour  refused  to  yield  to  its  inducnce.  He 
had  other  matter  in  hand,  which  agit.at- 
ed  his  soul.  Roused  by  the  bell  striking 
midnight,  he  passed,  with  his  esquire, 
through  an  archway  commimicating  with 
the  lower  ward,  aud  proceeded  to  Saint 
George’s  Chapel.  Making  for  the  lateral 
door  on  the  left  of  the  Bray  Chapel,  he 
found  several  yeomen  of  the  guard  sta¬ 
tioned  at  it,  together  with  two  gentlemen 
ushers  belonging  to  the  Queen-dowager’s 
suite.  On  beholding  the  latter,  his  heart 
leaped  with  joy.  He  knew  that  Catherine 
was  within  the  church,  and  he  at  once 
entered  it  with  his  esquire.  The  aisles 
and  nave  were  plunged  in  gloom,  and 
looked  all  the  more  somber  from  the  con¬ 
trast  they  offered  to  the  choir,  which  was 
brilliantly  illumined.  The  watchers  were 
stationed  around  the  catafalque  ;  chap¬ 
lains  were  standing  at  the  high  altar  ;  and 
a  dirge  was  being  sung  by  the  choris- 
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ers.  Halting  near  a  pillar  in  the  south ' 
aisle,  Seymour  dispatched  Ugo  to  the  i 
choir.  After  a  short  absence  the  esquire 
returned,  and  said  :  “  The  Queen  is  there, 
kneeling  at  the  altar  beside  the  coffin.”  i 

“  I  will  await  her  coming  forth.  Re¬ 
tire,  until  I  summon  thee.” 

Full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  Sey-  i 
mour’s  vigilance  was  rewarded.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Catherine  issued  from 
the  choir.  As  Sir  Thomas  e.vpected,  she 
was  wholly  unattended,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  slowly  toward  the  door  near  the  Bray 
Chapel,  when  Seymour  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  the  pillar,  and  placed  himself  in  her 
path. 

Pardon  me,  Catherine  !  pardon  me, 
queen  of  my  heart !”  he  cried,  half-pros¬ 
trating  himself  before  her. 

Much  startled,  she  would  have  retired, 
but  he  seized  her  hand  and  detained  her. 

‘‘  You  must — you  shall  hear  mo,  Cathe¬ 
rine,”  he  cried. 

“  Be  brief,  then,”  she  rejoined,  “  and 
release  my  hand.” 

“  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  forgiveness,” 
he  cried,  “  but  I  know,  also,  that  your 
nature  is  charitable,  and  therefore  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope.  O  Catherine !  I  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  frenzy  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  and  bitterly  repent  my  folly.  Yon 
have  resumed  entire  empire  over  my 
heart,  and  never  .again  can  be  dethroned.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  to  reign  over  a  heart 
so  treacherous,”  rejoined  Catherine  se¬ 
verely.  “You  plead  in  wain,  Seymour. 
Perfidy  like  yours  c.an  not  be  p.ardonod.” 

“  Say  not  so,  fair  Queen,”  he  cried  pa.s- 
sionately.  “  Doom  me  not  to  utter  des¬ 
pair.  Show  me  how  to  repair  my  fault, 
and  I  will  do  it.  But  condemn  me  not  to 
worse  than  death.” 

“Having  proved  you  false  and  for¬ 
sworn,  how  am  I  to  believe  what  you  now 
Titter  ?  Can  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses?  Can  I  forget  what  I  over¬ 
heard  ?” 

“  But  T  am  cured  of  my  madnes.s,  I  de¬ 
clare  to  you,  Catherine.  My  fault  shall 
be  atoned  by  years  of  devotion.  I  will 
submit  to  any  punishment  you  choose  to 
inflict  upon  me — so  that  a  hope  of  ulti¬ 
mate  forgiveness  be  held  out.” 

“  Would  I  could  believe  you  !”  sighed 
the  Queen.  “  But  no ! — no !— it  must  not 
be.  I  will  not  a^in  be  deceived.” 

“  On  my  soul  1  do  not  deceive  you  !” 
he  cried,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
“Grant  me  but  another  trial,  and  if  I 


swerve  from  my  present  professions  of 
unalterable  attachment,  cast  me  oflT  for¬ 
ever  !” 

There  W'as  a  slight  pause ;  after  which 
Catherine  said,  in  a  relenting  tone :  “  I 
must  have  time  for  reflection.” 

“  Till  when  ?”  he  cried  imploringly. 

“  I  can  not  say.  Not  till  the  tomb  has 
closed  over  Henry  will  I  speak  more  on 
this  subject.  I  give  you  good  night.  Sir 
Tliomas.” 

“  Good  night,  fair  Queen.  Heaven 
grjuit  your  decision  prove  favor.able !” 
exclaimed  Seymour,  as  she  departed. 

And  as  his  esquire  cautiously  ajrproach- 
ed  him,  he  s.aid  exultingly :  “Vittoria! 
TJgo,  e  fatto !” 


XLX. 

PVLTIB  rDLTKKl,  CIXIS  CHtnu. 


At  six  o’clock  next  morning,  all  the 
knights  companions  of  the  Garter  attend- 
.ant  upon  the  funeral  repaired  to  the  revest¬ 
ry  of  Saint  George’s  Ch.apel.  The  assem- 
bhage  comprised  the  Lord  Protector,  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  Karls  of  Es¬ 
sex,  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Sussex, 
the  Lords  S.aint  John,  Lisle;  Abergavenny, 
and  Russell,  with  Sir  .John  t^age.  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Lcger,  and  Sir  Tliomas 
Cheney.  I  Laving  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  rich  sky-blue  mantles  of  the  order, 
and  put  on  their  hoods,  they  proceeded 
to  the  choir  to  hear  matins,  and  make 
their  oblations. 

The  service  was  performed  by  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  Doctor  Franklin,  and  the 
canons.  At  its  conclusion,  after  divesting 
themselves  of  the  habits  of  their  order, 
the  knights  adjourned  to  the  deanery, 
where  a  goodly  breakfast  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  them  by  the  portly  dean.  During 
this  repa.st  some  conversation  took  place 
between  Doctor  Franklin  and  the  Lord 
Protector  touching  a  bc<iuest  by  the  late 
King  of  certain  manora  and  lands  to  the 
dean  and  canons  to  the  value  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year — a  considerable  sum 
in  those  days — and  the  dean  respectfully 
inquired  whether  he  had  been  rightly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  amount. 

“Ay,  forsooth,  good  master  dean,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Protector.  “  His  late  majesty 
— whose  soul  may  Jesu  pardon  ! — hath  by 
his  will  left  you  and  your  successors  lands, 
spiritual  endowments,  and  promotions  of 
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the  yearly  value  you  mentiou,  but  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.” 

“  Wli.at  may  bo  the  conditions,  I  pray 
your  Highness  ?”  asked  the  dean.  “  I 
have  not  lieard  them.” 

“  They  are  these,”  rejoined  the  Protec¬ 
tor.  “  That  you  find  two  priests  to  say 
masses  at  an  altar  to  be  erected  before 
his  Majesty’s  tomb ;  that  you  hold  four 
solemn  obits  annually  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  within  the  chapel ;  that  at  every 
obit  ye  bestow  ten  pounds  in  alms  to  the 
j)Oor  ;  that  ye  give  twelve  pence  a  day  to 
thirteen  indigent  but  deserving  persons, 
who  shall  be  styled  Poor  Knights,  togeth¬ 
er  with  garments  specified  by  the  will, 
and  an  additional  payment  to  the  govern 
or  of  such  poor  knights.  Other  oblig.a- 
tions  there  are  in  the  way  of  sermons  and 
prayers,  but  these  I  pretermit.” 

”  His  Majesty’s  intentions  shall  bo  re¬ 
ligiously  fulfilled,”  observed  the  dean, 
“  and  I  thank  your  Highness  for  the  in¬ 
formation  you  have  so  gr.aciou8ly  afforded 
me.” 

As  Henry’s  tomb,  however,  was  never 
erected,  .as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it 
may  bo  doubted  whether  the  rest  of  his 
testamentary  instructions  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  e.xecuted. 

"NV  Idle  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  were 
breakfasting  at  tlie  deanery,  feasting  had 
recommenced  in  the  various  halls  and  re¬ 
fectories  of  the  Castle.  Our  giants  again 
found  their  way  to  the  larder,  and  broke 
their  fiist  with  collops,  rashers,  carbonados, 
a  shield  of  brawn  and  mustard,  and  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef,  making  sad  havoc 
with  the  latter,  and  washing  down  the 
viands  with  copious  draughts  of  humming 
ale. 

However,  the  bell  began  to  toll,  and  at 
the  summons  each  (lerson  concerned  in 
the  ceremony  hied  to  Saint  George’s 
Cha|H.*l.  Ere  long  all  were  in  their  places. 
Around  the  illumined  catafahpie  within 
the  choir  were  congreg.ated  the  mourners 
in  their  gown.s.  The  council,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head, 
were  seated  in  the  stalls.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  his  full  pontificals,  with 
the  other  prelates,  were  at  the  high  altar. 
The  Queen-dowager  was  in  her  closet, 
with  her  ladies  ranged  behind  her.  No 
one  was  absent. 

Thereupon  mass  was  commenced,  at 
which  the  Bishops  officiated.  At  the 
close  of  the  requiem,  the  Marquis  of  Dor¬ 


set  advanced  to  the  altar,  and,  with  mucli 
humility  and  reverence,  offered  a  piece  of 
gold  as  the  mass-penny ;  after  which,  he 
returned  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse.  The  King’s  embroidered  coat 
of  arms  was  next  delivered  by  Garter  to 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Oxford,  by 
whom  it  was  reverently  offered  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  which  ceremony 
being  performed,  the  coat  W'as  placed  by 
Garter  on  the  lesser  altar.  The  royal  tar¬ 
get  was  next  consigned  to  the  Earls  of 
Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  offered  by  them 
to  the  Bishop,  and  placed  beside  the  coat 
by  the  heraJd.  Norroy  then  presented 
the  King’s  sword  to  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
.and  Rutl.and,  which  was  offered  and  laid 
upon  the  altar.  Carlisle  gave  the  helm 
and  crest  to  the  same  nobleman  who  had 
carried  the  target,  and  these  equipTnents 
were  offered  and  placed  beside  the  others. 

Then  occurred  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  ceremonial.  Some  commotion  was 
heard  in  the  nave,  and  those  within  the 
choir,  who  could  command  this  part  of 
the  church,  which  was  thronged  with  v.a- 
rious  officijils,  beheld  a  knightly  figure,  in 
complete  steel,  except  the  head  piece,  and 
mounted  on  a  blactc,  richly-barded  war- 
horse,  enter  the  open  western  door,  and 
ride  slowly  along  the  .alley  preserved  by 
the  assemblage.  Flaming  torches  M’cro 
borne  by  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  by¬ 
standers  on  either  side,  and  their  light, 
gleaming  on  the  harness  of  the  knightly 
figure  and  the  capaiisons  of  his  steed, 
added  materially  to  the  effect  of  the 
spectacle.  The  ruler  was  Chidiock  Pawlet, 
King  Henry’s  man-at-arms,  a  very  stal¬ 
wart  personage,  with  handsome  burly 
fe.atures  clothed  with  a  brown  bushy 
beard.  In  his  hand  ho  carried  a  pole-ax, 
with  the  head  downward.  As  Pawlet 
reached  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  drew 
up  beneath  the  arch,  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  It  was  8tr<*ingc,  almost  appall¬ 
ing,  to  behold  an  equestrian  figure  in  such 
a  place,  and  on  such  an  occasion.  For  a 
brief  space,  Pawlet  remained  motionless 
as  a  statue,  but  bis  horse  snorted  and 
pawed  the  ground.  Then  Lord  Morley 
and  Lord  Dacre  advanced,  and  aided  him 
to  .alight.  Consigning  his  steed  to  a 
henchman,  by  whom  it  was  removed, 
Pawlet  next  proceeded  with  the  two 
lords  to  the  altar,  and  offered  the  polo-ax 
to  the  Bishop,  with  the  head  downward. 
Gardiner  took  the  weapon,  turned  the 
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point  upward,  and  delivered  the  pole-ax 
to  an  officer  of  arms,  who  laid  it  on  the 
altar. 

Then  Richard  Pawlet,  brother  to  Chi- 
diock,  with  four  gentlemen  ushers,  brought 
in  each  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  bawd- 
kin,  which  tliey  delivered  to  Garter  and 
Clarencieux,  by  whom  these  palls  w’ere 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  King’s  effigy. 

Hereupon,  the  emperoi‘’s  ambassador, 
with  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Venice,  were  conducted  by  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  the  altar,  to  make 
tlieir  offering.  Then  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  the  council 
offered.  Lastly,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney, 
tre.asurer,  and  Sir  John  G.age  offered. 

After  all  the  offerings  had  been  made, 
a  pulpit  was  set  directly  before  the  high 
altar,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
mounting  it,  commenced  a  sermon,  taking 
his  text  from  the  Revelations :  “  In  die- 
bus  illie,  audivi  vocem  de  coelo,  dicentem 
mihi,  Scribe,  Bcati  mortui  qui  in  Domino 
moriuntur.  A  tnodo  Jam  dicit  apiritus, 
ut  requieacant  d  laborius  suis.  Opera 
enim  iUorutn  sequntur  iUos.'^ 

A  fervid  and  fluent  preacher,  Gardiner  | 
deeply  moved  his  auditors  by  his  dis¬ 
course,  which  was  as  remarkable  for  learn¬ 
ing  as  for  eloquence.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon  the  mass  proceeded,  and  as  the 
words,  “  Verbum  caro  faclum  est,"  were 
pronounced,  Lord  Windsor  offered  the 
standard  of  the  Lion ;  Lord  Talbot  the 
standard  of  the  embroidered  banner ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  standards  and  banners 
were  offered  in  their  turn. 

After  this,  the  Dean  of  Windsor  and 
the  canons  took  the  palls  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  King’s  effigy, 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  revestry.  The 
image  itself  was  next  removed  by  the 
three  gigantic  W’arders,  and  carried  to  the 
same  place. 

The  solemn  moment  had  now  arrived. 
Gardiner  and  the  other  officiating  prelates 
descended  from  the  high  altar  to  the  cata¬ 
falque,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
tooK  up  a  station  a  little  behind  them  witn 
his  crosses.  The  whole  choir  burst  forth 
with  the  “  Circumdederunt  me,"  the  Bish¬ 
ops  meanwhile  continuing  to  cense  the 
corpe. 

Ere  the  solemn  strains  had  ceased,  the 
mouth  of  the  vault  opened,  and  the 
coffin  slowly  descended  into  the  sepul¬ 
cher. 


[  Thus  vanished  from  the  sight  of  men 
all  that  was  left  of  a  great  monarch. 

Amid  the  profound  silence  that  ensued, 
Gardiner  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
vault,  lie  w'as  followed  by  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  household — namely,  the 
lord  great-master;  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  household,  the  treasurer,  comptrol¬ 
ler,  gentleman  porter,  and  the  four  gen¬ 
tlemen  ushers.  These  personages  carried 
their  staves  and  rods,  and  ratjged  them¬ 
selves  around  the  ai)erture. 

Earth  being  brought  to  the  Bishop,  he 
cast  it  into  the  sepulcher,  and  when  he 
had  pronounced  the  words,  “  Pulcis  j>ul- 
veri,  cinis  cineri,"  Lord  Saint  John  broke 
his  staff  over  his  head,  exclaiming  dole¬ 
fully,  as  he  threw  the  pieces  into  the 
vault:  “Farewell  to  the  greatest  of 
kings !” 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  next  broke  his 
staff,  crying  out  with  a  lamentable  voice : 
“  Farewell  to  the  wisest  and  justest  prince 
in  Christendom,  who  had  ever  England’s 
honor  at  heart !” 

Sir  John  Gage  next  shivered  his  staff, 
exclaiming  in  accents  of  unaffected  grief : 
“  Farewell  to  the  best  of  masters,  albeit 
the  sternest !” 

Like  sorrowful  exclamations  were  ut- 
tured  by  William  Knevet,  the  gentleman 
orter,  and  the  gentlemen  ushers,  as  they 
roke  their  rods. 

There  was  something  inexj)ressibly  af¬ 
fecting  in  the  destruction  of  these  symbols 
of  office,  and  the  casting  the  fragments 
into  the  pit.  Profound  silence  prevailed 
during  tne  ceremony,  but  at  its  close  a 
universal  sigh  broke  from  the  assemblage. 

At  this  moment.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
who  was  standing  in  a  part  of  the  choir 
commanding  the  Queen’s  closet,  looked  up. 
Catherine  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  was  evidently  wecj>ing. 

De  profandis  was  then  solemnly  cnant- 
ed,  amidst  which  the  chasm  was  closed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  Garter, 
attended  by  Clarencieux,  Carlisle,  and 
Xorroy,  advanced  to  the  center  of  the 
choir,  and  with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  : 
“  Almighty  God  of  his  infinite  goodness 
give  good  life  and  long  to  the  most  high 
and  mighty  Prince,  our  sovereign  Lord, 
Edward  VI.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defend¬ 
er  of  the  Faith,  and  in  earth,  under  God, 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  supreme  Head  and  Sovereign,  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Gart  er.” 
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This  proclamation  made,  he  shouted 
lustily  :  “  Vivo  le  noble  roi  Edouard  !” 
All  the  assemblage  joined  in  the  shout, 
which  was  thrice  repeated. 

Then  the  trumpeters  stationed  in  the 


rood-lofl  blew  a  loud  and  courageous 
blast,  which  resounded  through  the  pile. 

So  ended  the  obsequies  ot*  the  right 
high  and  puissant  king  Henry  VIII. 


Vrom  the  London  Speotator. 


THE  LATE  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


It  is  very  painful  to  record  the  death 
of  one  from  whom  we  had  hoped  so  much 
as  from  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  powers,  and  too  soon,  perhaps,  for  the 
perfect  maturity  of  her  rich  unchastened 
genius.  By  far  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
only,  Englishwoman  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  our  genuine  poets, 
Mrs.  Browning  had  not  learned  the  difficult 
le.sson  of  strictly  subordinating  the  great 
wealth  of  her  creative  fancy  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  calm  and  lucid  intellect.  This 
stcaily  selt-denial  of  the  imagination  was, 
])erhaps,  the  only  (quality  wanting  to  per¬ 
fect  a  rare  and  unique  though  a  strongly 
marked  and  even  eccentric  genius.  It 
was  difficult  to  hope  too  much,  though  it 
might  hare  been  easy  to  hope  in  the 
wrong  direction,  from  the  authoress  of 
Aurora  Leigh.  That  extraordinary  book, 
great  alike  in  its  merits  and  its  faults, 
gave  promise  of  the  very  highest  excel¬ 
lence  in  one  particular  region  of  poetry, 
if  the  author  should  ever  learn  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  mistress  of  her  owm  powers — to 
keep  her  teeming  fancy  true  to  the  service 
of  her  own  brightest  thoughts.  All  these 
hopes  are  now  wrecked.  One  of  the  very 
few  truly  creative  minds  of  whom  England 
could  still  boast — one  who,  in  jioetic  gifts, 
ranked  far  above  all  her  countrywomen, 
if  not  all  her  sex,  in  this  or  any  other 
ago — has  been  taken  from  us  at  a  time 
vmen  we  can  ill  spare  her.  In  any  age  of 
dry  and  frigid  criticism,  the  power  and 
the  passion  of  so  noble  a  mind  as  Mrs. 
Browning’s,  even  though  its  highest 
moods  had  not  always  the  white  simplicity 
of  the  fullest  inspiration,  is  an  influence 
which  can  not  be  lost  without  leaving  a 


deep  consciousness  of  that  loss  in  English 
society ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

All  that  is  known  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
private  life  is  little  indeed,  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  her  mind,  which  any 
one  who  has  read  her  poems,  with  any 
thing  like  insight,  must  have  derived 
from  them.  Seldom  have  poems  of  any 
kind  reflected  more  fully  or  more  exclu¬ 
sively  the  personality  of  the  poet  than  do 
those  of  Mrs.  Browning.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  one  source  of  independent  testimony, 
the  recollections  of  her  intimate  personal 
friend,  M^p  Mitford,  who  thus  describes 
her  before  years  of  suffering  h.ad  elicited 
the  remarkable  genius  which  years  of  hap¬ 
piness  subsequently  matured. 

“  My  first  acquaintance,”  she  writes  in 
1851,  “with  Eliz.abeth  Barrett,  commenc¬ 
ed  about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  Every  body  who 
then  saw  her  said  the  same,  so  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  impression  of  my  pjirtiality 
or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight,  delicate 
figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling 
on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face, 
large  tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark 
eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and 
such  a  look  of  youthfulness  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  a  friend  in 
•whose  carriage  we  went  together  to  Chis¬ 
wick,  that  the  translatress  of  the  Prome¬ 
theus  of  .^schylus  and  the  authoress  of 
the  Essay  on  Mind  was  old  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  company  —  in  technical 
language,  was  om<.” 

In  the  following  year,  which  we  infer 
was  the  year  183  V,  Miss  Barrett  broke  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  which  refused 
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to  heal,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  con¬ 
sumption,  and  she  was  ordered  to  spend 
some  time  at  Torquay.  During  her  resi¬ 
dence  there  a  tragical  event,  which  per¬ 
manently  impaired  her  health  and  most 
painfully  affected  her  imagination,  depriv¬ 
ed  her  of  her  brother.  On  a  fine  summer 
day  the  boat  containing  him  and  two  of 
his  companions  went  down,  apparently 
without  cause,  in  crossing  the  bar,  within 
sight  of  the  very  windows  of  the  house, 
and  the  bodies  were  never  found.  “  This 
tragedy,”  says  Miss  3Iitford,  “  nearly 
killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  The  house  that 
she  occupied  at  Torquay  stood  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cliffs,  almost  close  to  the  sea, 
.and  she  told  me  herself  th.at  during  that 
whole  winter  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang 
in  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying.” 
For  a  period  of  many  years  afterward 
she  livetl  entirely  in  a  darkened  room, 
seeing  only  her  own  family  and  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  but  reading  voraciously,  and 
living  in  an  imaginative  world  of  her  own. 
In  one  of  the  Sontiet*  from  the  Portugxieee^ 
she  says,  with  strict  autobiographic  truth : 

“  I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company 

Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago, 

And  found  them  gentle  nuites,  nor  thought  to 
know 

A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me.” 

This  long  recluse  life  account  for  the 
unique  and  often  eccentric  character  of 
much  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poetry.  Like  a 
plant  that  is  reared  in  darkness,  her  imagi¬ 
nation  had  grown  into  grotesque  shapes  in 
the  absence  of  the  heathy  in.agnetism  of 
the  common  sunlight,  and  when  restored  to 
the  world  it  was  not  possible  to  restore  at 
once  the  law  of  normal  growth.  One  of 
her  gresitest  delights  was  the  study  of 
Greek  poetry  and  philosophy  —  we  sup¬ 
pose  on  the  principle  of  contraries — for 
never  was  there  a  more  strongly-marked 
specimen  of  the  romantic  imagination  than 
Mrs.  Browning’s,  or  less  trace  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  classical  school  of  poetry  on 
an  original  mind.  Yet  numbers  of  her 
poems  show'  the  passionate  love  with 
which  she  had  read  Homer,  the  tragedi¬ 
ans,  and  even  the  later  Greek  poets,  espe¬ 
cially  Theocritus.  The  striking  lines  on 
the  “  Wine  of  Cyprus”  contain,  perhaps, 
the  most  concentrated  evidence  of  these 
studies,  and  show  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  her  own  genius  and  her  classic 
taste. 


“As  Ulysses’  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  from  every  part, 

So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 

Stirs  the  llades  of  my  heart 

“And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek, 
When  betwixt  the  folio’s  turnings 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek.” 

About  the  year  1847,  Miss  Barrett  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Brow’iiing,  the  well-known 
author  of  Paracdsm^  and  wont  with  him 
to  take  up  her  residence  in  Italy,  first  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Florence,  where  she  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  till  her  death.  Here  it  was 
that  she  wrote  most  of  her  maturer  poems, 
especially  her  greatest  work,  Aurora 
Leiyh,  and  the  little  poem,  Casa  Guidi 
Windoies,  suggested  by  the  abortive  Tus¬ 
can  revolution  of  1848-9.  Mrs  Brown¬ 
ing’s  sympathy  with  Italy  was  so  deep 
and  true  that  it  led  her  even  into  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  addressing  a  kind  of  hymn 
to  the  present  Em|)eror  of  the  French,  for 
his  intervention  on  belualf  of  Piedmont  in 
1859,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Poems  before  Congress^  is  still 
fresh  in  our  reader’s  memory.  English 
sjiectators  were  not  able  to  share  this  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  Mrs.  Browning’s  view  was 
-perhaps  not  much  more  false  on  one  side 
than  the  common  anti  -  Na|)oleonic  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  England  was  on  the  other. 
Casa  Guidi  Windotes  will  remain,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  popular  of  her  political 
poems,  though  these  are  in  every  resfiect 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  pure  imagina¬ 
tive  sentiment.  Still  there  is  strength 
as  w'ell  as  eloquence  in  her  rebuke  to  the 
party  who  resisted  English  intervention 
in  Italy  on  the  plea  of  the  sacredness  of 
peace. 

“  What!  your  peace  admits 
Of  outward  anguish  while  it  sits  at  home  I 

It  is  no  peace,  ’tis  treason  stifi'  with  doom : 
’Tis  gagged  despair,  and  inarticulate  wrong. 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 

Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting  ’neath  the 
thong. 

And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  troops  outpress 

The  life  from  these  Italian  souls.  In  brief, 

0  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  ! 

Constrain  the  vanquished  worlds  from  sin  and 
grie^ 

Pierce  them  with  conscience,  purge  them  with 
redress. 

And  give  us  peace  which  is  no  counterfeit  1” 
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Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence  on  the 
tw’enty-ninth  of  June  last.  She  has  herself 
delineated  her  own  type  of  genius,  and, 
with  the  fine  passage  to  which  we  allude 
from  Aurora  Lteigh^  we  will  close  this  im¬ 
perfect  record  of  our  own  and  England’s 
loss.  There  was  little  of  the  calm  joy  of 
tranquil  vision  about  Mrs.  Browning’s 
genius ;  her  art  was,  as  she  herself  deline¬ 
ates  it,  the  overflow  of  long-accumulated 
suffering,  and  even  her  happiest  efforts  bear 
evidence  of  this  painful  travail.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  noble  lines  might  well  be  selected 
as  the  best  epitaph  on  her  rich  but  turbid 
genius  : 

“  Art 

Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering ; 

The  artist’s  part  is  both  to  be  and  do, 
Tran.sflxing  with  a  special  central  power 
The  flat  experience  of  the  common  man, 

And  turning  outward  with  a  sudden  wrench, 


Half-agony,  half-ecstasy,  the  thing 
He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 
Because  he  sings  it  Does  a  torch  less  bum 
For  burning  next  reflectors  of  cold  steel, 

That  he  should  be  the  colder  for  his  place 
’Twixt  two  incessant  fires — ^his  personal  life’s 
And  that  intense  refraction  which  burns  back 
Perpetually  against  him  from  the  round 
Of  crystal  conscience  he  was  bom  into. 

If  artist  born  f  0  sorrowful  great  gift 
Conferred  on  poets,  of  a  two-fold  life. 

When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain  I” 

P.S. — The  only  portrait  of  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  we  have  seen  was  engraved 
from  a  portrait  painted  at  Florence,  from 
life,  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Esq.,  the  poet- 
painter  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in 
The  Eclectic.  It  has  been  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  portrait  ever  published  in  this  journal, 
and  much  called  for.  Copies  may  still  be 
had  on  large  jiaper  for  framing. — Editob. 


Prom  Shkrpo’t  Magosioe. 

THE  S  P  I  R  I  T  ■  w.  0  R  L  D . 


Last  night,  when  all  tho  household  slept, 
The  north  wind  blew  so  wild. 

That  I  lay  in  my  bed  and  wept, 

Bitterly,  like  a  child. 

I  know  ’twas  weak  and  coward-like ; 

Once  I  was  bold  and  brave. 

Ready  to  march,  ready  to  strike. 

Now  I  yearn  for  the  grave  ; 

Yearn  to  the  souls  of  those  above. 

Who  in  God’s  light  are  furled — 

To  feel  the  bliss  of  reawakened  love, 

And  live  in  spirit-world. 

I  walk  alone,  where  fresh  winds  blow. 
Over  tho  rocky  shore. 

And  feel  God’s  world  in  beauty  grow 
Ever  and  evermore ; 

I  steal  away  and  sit  apart. 

While  all  the  world  is  gay ; 

In  solitariness  of  heart 
I  go  alone  to  pray  ; 

And  in  the  silent  summer  night. 

When  dim,  blue  mists  are  curled, 

I  watch  the  dying  amber  light. 

And  live  in  spirit-world. 


When  through  the  aisle  and  cloister  dim 
The  ghostly  twilight  falls. 

And  sunset  shadows  flit  and  skim 
Over  the  sculptured  walls. 

Alone,  I  touch  the  organ-chords. 

And  bid  the  music  roll. 

And  seem  to  hear  an  angel's  words 
Of  greeting  to  my  soul. 

The  music  lingers  round  the  bells. 

Then  seems  to  Heaven  whirled. 

And  bears  me  upward  with  the  swells 
To  realms  of  spirit  world. 

Weak,  oh !  weak  is  my  woman’s  will. 

And  gone  from  my  control. 

In  vain  I  bid  the  tumult  still. 

Or  peace  be  in  my  soul ; 

For  never  more  is  rest  in  life. 

Or  home  on  earth  for  me : 

But  evermore  is  endless  strife, 

And  struggles  to  be  free. 

For  life  is  shorn  of  love,  one  by  one 
My  joys  their  sails  have  furled. 

And  those  who  with  me  voyaged  have  gone 
To  dwell  in  spirit-world. 
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From  Bharpc’i  Magailne. 

THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 


Wk  particularly  recommend  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  our  lady  readers,  for  they  should 
all  learn  how  to  swim.  At  some  of  our 
favorite  bathing  -  places  we  have  been 
pleased  to  see  how  many  good  swimmers 
and  floaters  are  to  be  found  among  the 
lady  visitors  to  these  delightful  places  of 
resort. 

As  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  healthy 
pastime  of  swimming  may  be  pursued,  we 
venture  to  give  those  of  our  young  friends 
who  may  be  inexperienced  in  the  art  a 
few  hints  which  may  serve  them  in  time 
of  need.  Great  caution  is  required  in  the 
commencemeut,  for  it  is  too  often  a  fail¬ 
ing  in  youth  to  tempt  danger,  and  incur 
ri^s,  (often  fata!,)  from  not  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  knowledge  of  averting  them. 

The  tonic  and  reviving  qualities  of  cold 
water  arc  of  the  most  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter.  How  wonderfully  refreshing  it  is  to 
bathe  merely  the  face  aud  hands  in  cold 
water. 

On  first  plunging  into  cold  water,  there 
comes  a  shock  which  drives  the  blood  to 
the  central  parts  of  the  system ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  a  reaction  takes  place,  which 
is  assisted  by  the  exercise  or  swimming, 
producing,  even  in  water  of  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  ail  agreeable  warmth.  The  stay  in 
the  water  should  never  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  of  this  excitement.  If 
the  wqter  be  left  while  this  warmth  con¬ 
tinues,  and  the  body  immediately  dried, 
the  healthy  glow  over  the  whole  suiTace 
will  be  delightful. 

To  remain  in  the  water  after  the  first 
reaction  is  over,  produces  a  prolonged 
chillness,  a  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  and  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  by  no  means  favor¬ 
able  to  health  or  enjoyment;  for  it  is 
only  in  water  thoroughly  warmed  by  the 
summer  heats  where  we  may  bathe  for 
hours  with  impunity. 

Certain  precautions  are  necessary.  Mod¬ 
erate  exercise,  by  summoning  into  action 
the  powers  of  the  system  and  quickening 
the  circulation,  is  better  than  inactivity. 
We  should  never  go  into  water  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  meal,  nor  while  the  process 


of  digestion  is  going  forward.  Nor 
should  we  plunge  into  the  water  when 
violently  heated  or  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration.  Such  imprudences  are  often 
fatal,  especially  if  the  water  be  unusually 
cold.  If  too  warm,  the  temneratnre  of 
the  body  may  be  reduced  by  bathing  the 
wrists  aud  welting  the  head. 

Times  and  Places  for  Swimming. — 
Before  meals  rather  than  after,  and  espe¬ 
cially  before  breakfast  and  before  supper, 
are  proper  seasons  for  bathing.  The  heats 
of  the  day  are  to  be  avoided,  but  in  very 
hot  •weather  a  bath  is  useful  to  cool  the 
blood  and  secure  refreshing  sleep.  If  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  a  shaded  place 
should  be  chosen,  or  the  head  protected 
from  the  sun  by  being  kept  wet  or  by 
wearing  a  straw  hat — as  is  practiced  by 
the  fashionable  French  ladies  at  their 
watering-places. 

Tlie  sea  is  the  best  place  for  swimming. 
Owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of 
salt  water  than  fresh,  the  body  is  more 
buoyant  in  it,  as  are  other  substances.  A 
ship  coming  out  of  salt  water  into  fresh 
sinks  perceptibly  in  the  water.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
salt  held  in  solution. 

The  bottom  should  be  of  hard  sand, 
gravel,  or  smooth  stones ;  sharp  stones 
and  shells  cut  the  feet,  and  weeds  may 
entangle  them.  Tlie  swimmer  must  avoid 
floating  grass  and  quicksand.  The  begin¬ 
ner  must  be  careful  that  the  water  does 
not  run  beyond  his  depth,  and  that  the 
current  can  not  carry  him  into  a  deeper 

Iilace,  also  that  there  be  no  holes  in  the 
►ottom.  As  persons  are  ever  liable  to  ac¬ 
cidents,  cramps,  etc.,  it  is  always  best  that 
boys  or  girls  should  be  accompanied  by 
those  who  are  older  than  themselves,  and 
w’ho  will  be  able  to  save  them  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Aids  in  Teaming  to  Swim. — Probably 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  learning  to  swim 
is  to  go,  w’ith  a  competent  teacher,  in  a 
boat  in  deep  water,  this  supporting  the 
body  more  buoyantly  than  that  which  is 
shallower,  and  preventing  the  constant 
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tendency  of  beginners  to  touch  the  hot-  A  better  method,  as  many  think,  than 
tom,  which  here  is,  of  course,  impossible,  any  of  these,  is  for  the  teacher  to  wade 
The  teacher  should  fasten  a  rope  se-  into  the  water  with  his  pupil,  and  then 
curely  around  the  waist,  or — better  still  support  him  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
— to  a  belt,  which  can  neither  tighten  nor  placing  his  hand  under  the  pupil’s  chest, 
slip  down.  The  rope  may  be  fastened  to  while  he  directs  his  motions,  lie  may 
a  short  ^)ole.  Supported  in  this  manner,  withdraw  his  support  almost  impercepti- 
tho  pupil  may  take  his  proper  position  in  bly.  But  we  do  not  see  what  advantage 
the  water,  and  practice  the  necessary  this  method  has  over  that  first  noticed 
motions,  and  the  support  of  the  rope  may  with  the  boat,  unless  it  be  that  the  teacher 
be  gradually  lessenecl  until  the  pupil  finds  can  better  enforce  his  precepts  by  example, 
himself  entirely  supported  by  the  water,  and,  in  swimming  himself,  give  practical 
Corks  and  bladders  are  often  used  as  illustrations  of  his  theories  of  propulsion, 
supports  for  learners  ;  but  it  is  much  bet-  The  roj)e  is  another  artificial  suppoit 
ter  to  begin  without  them.  As,  however,  which  has  its  advantages.  A  rope  may 
they  may  be  a  protection  in  some  cases  be  attached  to  a  pole  fastened  fand  mind 
against  accidents,  and  enable  the  learner  that  it  be  m’cU  fastened)  in  the  oank,  or  it 
to  practice  the  proper  motions  for  rapid  may  bo  attached  to  a  branch  of  an  over- 
swimming  more  carefully,  they  are  not  to  hanging  tree.  Taken  in  the  hands,  the 
be  entirely  condemned.  Several  largo  swimmer  may  practice  with  his  legs,  or, 
pieces  of  cork,  uncut  into  stopples,  must  by  holding  it  in  his  teeth,  he  may  use  all 
be  strung  upon  each  end  of  a  piece  of  his  limbs  at  once.  The  rope,  however,  is 
rope,  long  enough  to  pass  under  the  chest  not  so  good  as  the  plank,  as  it  allows  of 
and  reach  just  above  the  shoulders ;  or  less  freedom  of  motion,  and  the  latter 
well-blown  and  properly  secured  bladders  might  easily  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  laid  hold 
may  be  fastened  in  the  same  way.  Caro  of  by  the  teeth,  and  held  securely, 
must  be  taken  to  confine  these  supports  The  Cramp.  —  Those  persons  who 
near  the  shoulders,  as  by  their  slipping  plunge  into  the  w'ater  when  they  are 
down  they  would  plunge  the  head  under  heated  by  exercise,  and  remain  in  it  until 
water,  and  produce  the  very  catastrophe  they  are  benumbed  with  cold,  or  exhaust 
they  were  especially  designed  to  prevent,  themselves  by  very  violent  exertion,  are 
A  great  variety  of  life-preservers  h.avo  the  most  subject  to  attacks  of  cramp, 
been  invented,  made  of  India-rubber  .and  The  moment  the  swimmer  is  seized  by 
cork-shavings,  in  the  form  of  jackets,  belts,  cramp  in  the  legs,  he  must  not  suffer  him- 
etc.,  which  may  be  used  like  the  corks  self  to  feel  alarmed,  but  strike  out  the 
and  bladders ;  but,  as  their  bulk  is  gener-  limb  with  all  his  might,  keeping  the  heel 
ally  all  around  the  chest,  they  hinder  the  downward,  and  drawing  the  toes  as  far 
free  use  of  the  arms  and  impede  the  velo-  upward  as  he  can,  although  at  the  time 
city  of  motion.  As  life  -  preservers  they  these  movements  give  him  great  pain, 
would  do  very  well  if  people  ever  had  lie  may  also  turn  on  his  bac^  and  jerk 
them  on  when  they  were  needed,  or  had  the  limb  into  the  air,  though  not  so  high 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  fit  and  infiato  as  to  throw  himself  out  of  his  balance, 
them  in  sudden  emergencies.  The  best  Should  these  attempts  prove  unsuccessful, 
life-preservers  are  the  self-reliance  and  ho  must  try  to  reach  the  shore  with  his 
well-directed  skill  of  a  good  swimmer.  hands,  or  at  all  events  keep  himself  afloat 
Swimming  with  the  plank  has  two  ad-  until  assistance  can  be  procured.  If  he 
vantages.  The  young  bather  h.as  always  can  not  float  on  his  back  he  m.ay  swim 
the  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  upright,  keeping  his  head  above  the  sur- 
effects  of  a  sudden  cramp,  and  ho  can  prac-  face,  by  striking  the  water  downward 
tice  with  facility  the  necessary  motions  with  his  hands  near  the  hips,  and  thus 
with  the  legs  and  feet,  aided  by  the  mo-  make  steady  progress  without  using  the 
raentum  of  the  plank.  A  piece  of  light  legs.  If  only  one  leg  be  attacked,  the 
wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  two  feet  swimmer  may  strike  forward  with  the 
wide,  and  about  two  inches  thick,  will  other ;  and,  to  acquire  confidence  in  cases 
answer  very  well  for  this  purpose.  The  of  cramp,  it  is  advisable  to  pr.actice  swim- 
chin  may  be  rested  upon  the  end,  the  arms  ming  with  one  hand  and  leg,  with  the 
used  ;  but  this  must  be  done  carefully,  or  hands  only,  or  even  with  one  leg. 
the  support  may  go  beyond  the  young  Entering  the  Water — Striking  Out. — 
swimmer’s  reach.  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  di- 
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rections.  As  the  pupil  must  gradually 
acquire  confidence  in  this  new  element,  he 
should  not  be  urged  to  plunge  in  against 
his  inclination.  After  wetting  his  head, 
he  may  wade  in  until  the  water  is  up  to 
his  breast,  then,  turning  toward  the 
shore,  inflate  his  lungs,  aud  incline  for¬ 
ward  until  the  water  covers  his  chin. 
The  head  should  be  thrown  backward, 
and  the  back  hollowed,  and  the  chest  as 
much  as  possible  expanded.  In  swim¬ 
ming,  the  teet  should  be  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  hands  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  breast,  pointing 
forward,  the  fingers  kept  close  together, 
and  the  thumb  to  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
form  a  slightly  hollow  paddle.  Now  strike 
the  hands  forward  as  far  as  possible,  but 
not  bringing  them  to  the  surface ;  then 
make  a  sweep  backward  to  tbe  hips,  the 
hands  being  turned  downward  and  out¬ 
ward  ;  then  bring  them  back  under  the 
body,  and  with  as  little  resistance  as  may 
be,  to  their  former  position,  aud  continue 
as  before. 

Tbe  hands  have  three  motions :  First, 
from  their  position  at  the  breast,  they  are 
pushed  straight  forward ;  second,  they 
sweep  round  to  the  hips,  like  an  oar,  tbe 
closed  and  hollowed  hands  being  the 
paddle  portion,  and  their  position  in  the 
water  and  descent  serving  both  to  propel 
and  sustain  the  body ;  and  third,  they  are 
brought  back  under  the  body  to  the  first 
position. 

Having  learned  these  motions  by  prac¬ 
ticing  them  slowly,  tbe  pupil  should  pro¬ 
ceed  to  learn  the  still  more  important 
motions  of  the  legs.  These  are  likewise 
three  in  number — one  of  preparation  and 
two  of  propulsion.  First,  the  legs  are 
drawn  up  as  far  as  possible,  by  bending 
the  knees  and  keeping  the  feet  widely 
separated ;  second,  they  are  pushed  witn 
force  backward  and  outward,  so  that  they 
spread  as  far  as  possible ;  and  third,  the 
legs  are  brought  together,  thus  acting 
powerfully  upon  the  wedge  of  water 
which  they  inclosed. 

The  motion  in  the  water  should  be  as 
straight  forward  as  piossible,  and  tbe  more 
the  head  is  immersed  tbe  easier  the  swim¬ 
ming.  Rising  at  every  stroke — breasting., 
as  it  is  called — is  both  tiresome  and  in¬ 
elegant. 

All  these  movements  should  be  made 
with  slowness,  and  deliberately,  without 
the  least  flurry.  The  learner  will  soon 
breathe  naturally,  and,  as  the  motions  are 


really  natural,  he  will  not  bo  long  in  ac¬ 
quiring  them.  If  he  draw  in  his  breath 
as  he  rises,  and  breathe  it  out  as  be  sinks, 
be  will  time  his  strokes,  aud  avoid  swal¬ 
lowing  water.  Those  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  fresh  water  must  be  particu¬ 
larly  careful  when  they  go  into  the  sea, 
the  water  of  which  is  very  nauseous. 

Plunging  or  Diving. — In  leaping  into 
the  water,  feet  first,  which  is  done  from 
rocks,  etc.,  the  feet  must  be  kept  close 
togetlier,  and  the  arms  either  held  close 
to  the  side  or  over  the  head.  In  diving 
head-foremost,  the  hands  must  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  divide  the  water  before 
the  head.  The  hands  are  also  in  a  proper 
position  for  striking  out. 

It  is  wonderful  how  easy  the  swimmer 
directs  his  course  under  water.  If  ho 
wishes  to  go  down  or  come  up,  or  swim 
to  the  right  or  lefl,  he  has  but  to  bend  his 
head  and  body  in  that  direction,  and,  after 
a  little  use,  he  will  do  this  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously,  as  if  his  movements  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  volition  alone. 

In  descending  in  the  water,  bend  the 
head  so  as  to  bring  tbe  chin  near  the 
breast,  and  curve  the  back  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  ;  in  ascending,  hold  back  the  head 
and  hollow  the  back.  In  swimming  over 
the  surface,  look  up  to  the  sky  ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  in 
this  ]K>8ition. 

Swimming  iti  Deep  Water.  —  In  the 
swimming  schools  of  Prussia,  tbe  pupils 
are  taught  in  deep  water,  sustained  by  a 
belt  and  a  rope  attached  to  a  pole,  which 
the  teacher  holds  as  a  lever  over  a  railing. 
Tbe  motions  of  the  arms,  then  of  the  legs, 
and  then  both  together,  are  practiced  by 
word  of  command,  like  military  exercises. 
The  support  is  given  as  required.  After 
a  few  lessons  the  pole  is  dispensed  with, 
then  the  rope ;  but  the  pupil  is  still  kept, 
until  proficient,  within  reach  of  the  pole. 
This  mode  of  learning  to  swim  is  like  that 
practiced  in  teaching  boys  to  ride  in  the 
circus.  A  rope,  fastened  to  a  belt,  passes 
through  a  ring  in  the  saddle,  and  the  end 
is  held  by  the  riding-master  in  the  center 
of  the  ring.  If  the  boy  falls,  his  teacher 
has  only  to  draw  upon  the  rope,  and  he  is 
secure  from  danger,  and  ready  to  spring 
to  his  feet  again. 

Those  who  are  learning  to  swim  in 
shallow  water,  and  without  a  teacher,  may 
find  an  advantage  in  the  following  method : 
When  the  learner  has  acejuired  some  fa¬ 
cility  in  swimming,  and  wishes  to  try  to 
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gWim  out  of  his  depth,  he  should  first  ven¬ 
ture  to  cross  a  stream  which  may  be  a  foot 
or  two  overhead  in  the  middle.  He  must 
not  be  alarmed  at  not  feeling  ground  under 
his  feet,  or  make  quick  and  short  strokes, 
and  breathe  at  the  wrong  time,  so  that  he 
involunt.arily  swallows  water — all  which 
mishaps,  of  course,  increase  the  hurry  and 
agitation,  and  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
get  back  to  shore.  Learners  should,  there¬ 
fore,  never  venture  out  of  their  depth 
without  having  first  practiced  such  dis¬ 
tances  only  as  they  are  certain  they  can 
accomplish  ;  for,  if  they  can  swim  eight  or 
ten  yards  Avithout  allowing  their  feet  to 
touch  the  bottom,  they  can  fearlessly  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross  a  deep  stream  of  only  half 
that  width,  and  so  on,  increasing  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  degrees ;  they  will  thus  progres¬ 
sively  attain  presence  of  mind,  and  find 
that  the  deeper  the  water  the  greater  is 
its  sustaining  power,  and  the  easier  they 
will  be  enabled  to  swim  in  it. 

Treading  Water. — ^Idiis  is  a  favorite  po¬ 
sition  in  the  water,  and  useful  as  a  means 
of  resting  in  sw'imming  long  distances. 
The  position  is  |>erpendicular  ;  the  hands 
are  placed  upon  the  hips  or  kept  close  to 
the  side  to  assist  in  balancing  the  body, 
being  moved,  like  fins,  at  the  wrist  only; 
the  feet  are  pushed  down  alternately,  so 
as  to  support  the  head  above  water,  and 
the  body  may  be  raised  in  this  way  to  a 
considerable  extent.  While  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  if  the  head  be  thi'own  back  so  as  to 
bring  the  nose  and  mouth  uppermost,  and 
the  chest  someAvhat  inflated,  the  swimmer 
may  sink  till  his  head  is  nearly  covered, 
and  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
]>osition  without  motion,  taking  care  to 
breathe  very  slowly. 

Upright  trimming — System  of  lier- 
nardi. — Bernard!,  an  Italian  teacher  of 
swimming,  who  has  written  a  treatise  up¬ 
on  the  subject,  wannly  recommends  the 
upright  po.silion  in  swimming  as  being  in 
conformity  with  the  accustomed  move¬ 
ments  of  the  limbs,  from  the  freedom  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  greater  facility  of 
breathing,  and  less  risk  of  being  caught 
hold  of  by  persons  struggling  in  the  w.ater. 

Though  this  methoii  can  never  super¬ 
sede  that  taught  by  nature  and  the  frog — 
her  best  professor — it  may  be  practiced 
for  variety’s  sake.  The  great  ditfioulty  is 
in  keeping  the  head  properly  balanced, 
for  whichever  way  it  inclines  over  goes 
the  body. 

Side- Swimming. —  In  swimming  on 


either  side  the  motions  of  the  legs  have 
no  alternation,  but  are  ])erformed  as  usual. 
To  swim  on  the  left  side,  lower  that  side, 
which  is  done  with  the  slightest  efibrt,  and 
requires  no  instruction ;  then  strike  for¬ 
ward  with  the  left  hand  and  sideways 
with  the  right,  keeping  the  back  of  the 
latter  to  the  front,  with  the  thumb  side 
downward,  so  as  to  act  as  an  oar.  In 
turning  on  the  other  side,  strike  out  with 
the  right  hand,  and  use  the  left  as  an  oar. 
To  swim  on  each  side  alternately,  stretch 
out  the  lower  arm  the  instant  that  a 
strike  is  made  by  the  feet,  and  strike  with 
the  other  arm  on  a  leA’cl  with  the  head  at 
the  instant  that  the  feet  arc  urging  the 
swimmer  forward ;  and  while  the  upper 
hand  is  carried  forward  and  the  feet  are 
contracted,  the  lower  hand  must  be  drawn 
toward  the  body.  This  method  is  full  of 
variety,  and  capable  of  great  rapidity,  but 
it  is  also  very  fatiguing. 

Th,rusting. — ^This  a  very  beautiful  vari¬ 
ety  of  this  exercise,  and  much  used  by 
accomplished  swimmers.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  Avorked  as  in  ordinary  swimming, 
but  the  Jiands  and  arms  very  differently. 
One  arm  (say  the  right)  should  be  lifted 
Avholly  out  of  the  Avater,  thrust  forward 
to  the  utmost  reaching,  and  then  dropped 
upon  the  water  with  the  hand  hollowed, 
and  then  brought  back  by  a  poAverful 
movement,  pulling  the  water  toAA’ard  the 
opposite  armpit.  At  the  same  time,  the 
body  must  be  sustained  and  steadied  by 
the  left  hand  working  in  a  small  circle, 
and  as  the  right  arm  comes  back  from  its 
far  reach  to  the  armpit,  the  left  is  carry¬ 
ing  in  an  easy  sweep  from  the  breast  to 
the  hip.  The  left  arm  is  thrust  forward 
alternately  Avith  the  right,  and  by  these 
varied  movements  great  rapidity  is  com¬ 
bined  with  much  ease. 

Swimming  on  the  Back. — This  is  the 
easiest  of  ail  modes  of  SAvimming,  bccau.se 
in  this  way  a  larger  portion  of  the  body  is 
supported  by  the  AA'ater.  It  is  very  useful 
to  ease  the  swimmer  from  the  greater  ex¬ 
ertion  of  more  rapid  methods,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Avhen  a  long  continuance  in  deep 
water  is  unavoidable.  The  swimmer  call 
turn  easily  to  this  position,  or,  if  learning, 
ho  has  but  to  incline  slowly  backward, 
keeping  his  head  on  a  line  with  his  body, 
and  letting  his  cars  sink  below  the  surface; 
then  placing  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  he 
can  push  himself  along  with  his  feet  and 
legs  with  perfect  ease  and  considerable 
rapidity. 
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The  hands  may  be  iised  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
pelling  in  this  mode  by  bringing  them  up 
edgewise  toward  the  armpits,  and  then 
pushing  them  down,  the  lingers  fronting 
inward,  and  the  thumb  part  dow’u.  This 
is  called  “  winging.” 
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The  hands  may  be  used  at  discretion, 
the  application  of  force  in  one  direction, 
of  course,  giving  motion  in  the  other ;  and 
the  best  methods  are  soon  learned  when 
once  the  pupil  has  acquired  confidence  in 
his  powers  of  buoyancy. 
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PcEiTAXisM  and  Nonconformity  have 
not  been  often  made  the  subjects  of  poet- 
ry;  yet  they  have  always  seemed  to  us 
to  have  in  their  history  plenty  of  material 
both  for  the  drapery  of  the  tale  and 
the  vehement  utterance  of  the  striking 
fact.  The  volume  we  introduce  some¬ 
what  surreptitiously  to  our  readers, 
since  it  was  not  sent  to  us,  and  very 
likely  w.as  only  written  or  published  for 
the  behoof  of  a  very  limited  circle  indeed. 
Modesty  well  becomes  the  writer ;  for  his 
lays  are  far  enough  from  equal  to  the 
worth  and  grandeur  of  the  various  themes. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  if  they  do  not 
owe  much  to  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay's  lays,  they  w’ere,  at  any  rate  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  of  Professor  Aytoun, 

We  have  ourselves  never  entertained 
any  very  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ay- 
toun's  lays.  Some  fiiends  of  ours,  who 
have  tough  Nonconformist  hearts,  con¬ 
joined  with  cultured  sensibilities,  have 
professed  to  us  their  admiration  of  them. 
To  us  they  have  ever  seemed  a  dreary 
maundering  of  nonsense  and  falsehood  in 
verse,  after  the  Professor’s  best  fashion. 
They  want  incident,  and  movement,  and 
sparkling  point,  and  pith.  The  topics 
are  chosen  from  the  least  known,  and 
therefore  least  regarded,  circumstances 
of  the  history.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  as¬ 
sert  that,  among  the  ranks  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  the  followers  of  Montrose,  there  were 
to  be  found  no  incidents  of  nobility  and 
daring.  Indeed,  we  wish  that  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us  had  a  little  ex- 

•  La}ft  and  Legend*  of  Noncomfortniet  Hetoe*. 
Prirately  printed. 
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panded  the  idea  to  do  fitting  honor  to 
some  scenes  and  names  consecrated  to 
veneration  for  loyalty  and  law.  But  wo 
admit  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task.  The 
Stewarts,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Aytonn’s 
veneration,  were  a  worthless  race.  They 
were  all  baptized  into  the  name  of  “  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil and  a 
baptism  in  their  font  is  not  a  dedication 
service  likely  to  lead  poor  souls  to  much 
good.  Loyalty  to  law,  and  to  usage,  and 
custom,  especially  loyalty  to  the  sover¬ 
eign,  is  very  beautiful  an<l  touching,  and 
most  sentimentally  charming  ;  but  loyalty 
to  conscience,  and  purity,  and  justice,  and 
righteousness — these  also  are  charming. 

We  have  often  grieved  that  no  writer 
has  been  found  to  commemorate,  in  fitting 
words,  the  prisons  of  the  martyrs,  their 
lives,  and  their  death-places,  and  their 
memories;  and,  we  must  even  say,  we 
are  thankful  for  so  much  as  we  have  got 
out  of  the  present  writer,  only  regretting 
that  what  we  have  has  not  a  higher  quali¬ 
ty  to  recommend  it,  so  that  we  might 
even  beg  of  him  to  emerge  from  his  ano¬ 
nymousness  and  obscurity,  or  at  any  rate 
to  give  these  private  and  evidently  all  too 
carelessly-written  and  uncorrected  lays  to 
the  world.  His  style  sadly  lacks  quiet 
and  compression.  We  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  these  pages  have  been 
written  many  years,  and  evidently  too 
much  beneath  the  influence  of  spasmodic 
mo<lels.  We  counsel  our  young  friend  to 
read  “  Helps”  for  his  English,  and  to  kindle 
his  fire  from  the  fuel  of  Ilomcr,  and  so  be¬ 
gin  again,  and  a  few  years  hence  give  us 
some  more  lays  and  legends. 
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However,  such  as  they  are,  we  do  pro¬ 
pose  to  introduce  several  of  them  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader  who  may  be  courteous 
enough  to  the  author  to  bear  with  his  at¬ 
tempts,  less  for  what  they  are  than  for 
the  subjects  they  attempt  to  commemor¬ 
ate.  Of  course,  in  a  volume  upon  Non¬ 
conformist  Heroes,  the  mighty  soldier  of 
Puritanism,  Cromwell,  stands  forth  no 
doubt  the  foremost  man,  as  usual.  Our 
author  devotes  to  him  some  pages  of  eu¬ 
logistic  and  elucidatory  writing  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  so  much  has  been  said,  and  is 
said  still,  upon  him,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  danger  th.at  too  much  will  be 
said.  The  process  of  conversion  has  been 
long  in  working ;  but,  at  last,  brief  and 
rapid.  Opposite  theories,  however,  may 
be  found  still.  Our  author  says : 

“  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  he  saw  the 
destinies  of  the  contest,  and  from  among  the 
freeholders  and  their  sons  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  formed  his  immortal  troop  of  Iron¬ 
sides — those  men  who  in  many  a  well-fought 
field  turned  the  tide  of  conflict — men  who  jeop¬ 
ardized  their  lives  on  the  high  places  of  the 
field.  These  men  were  peculiarly  molded; 
their  training  was  even  more  religious  than  mi¬ 
litary  ;  they  were  men  of  position  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Oliver  preached  to  them,  prayed  with 
them,  directed  their  vision  to  all  the  desperate 
and  difficult  embroilments  of  the  times.  These 
men  were  Puritans  all ;  Independents ;  men 
who,  however  horrible  it  may  be  to  our  more 
Christian  notions,  used  their  Bible  as  a  nutch- 
lock,  and  relieved  their  guard  by  revolving 
te.Tt8  of  holy  writ,  and  refreshed  their  courage 
by  draughts  from  God’s  Book. 

“  Oliver  said,  at  a  later  time,  he  saw  that  all 
the  Cavaliers  were  a  dissiftated  race  of  godless 
men  ;  there  could  be  no  hope  for  success  but  in 
religious  and  godly  men.  He  allied  the  cause 
of  Puritanism  with  such  an  enthusiasm,  such  a 
blaze  of  martial  glory,  that — indeed  they  could 
be  no  other  than'  irresistible — they  grasped  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God ;  they 
held  communion  with  the  skies,  these  men. 
What  I  shall  we  compare  Tancreds  and  Ivan- 
hocs,  and  Red  Cross  Knights  with  these  reali¬ 
ties  —  this  band  of  Puritan  Havelocks  f  Not 
soldiers  of  a  tournament  were  they;  in  very 
deed,  fighting  against  principalities,  and  powers, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places — piety 
exasperated  to  enthusiasm,  and  blazing  at  last 
into  warlike  madness  I  Then,  the  civil  war  was 
up  in  earnest,  and  Oliver  soon  found  work. 
Since  the  last  civil  wars,  the  battles  of  the 
Roses,  several  generations  had  passed  away, 
and  England  had  grown  in  wealth  and 
power ;  but  widely  different  were  the  inter¬ 
ests  represented  by  the  two  contests  to 
the  mind ;  this  was  the  struggle,  indeed,  with 
the  last  faint  life  of  feudalism.  In  some  sort 


the  contest  of  tlte  city  and  the  castle  was  re¬ 
presented  even  by  the  wars  of  tlte  Roses ;  but 
much  more  here ;  and  hence  over  the  whole 
land  soon  paased  the  echoes  of  strife.  Old  vil¬ 
lages  that  had  slept  quietly  for  centuries  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  church  spire  or  tower ; 
old  halls,  famou.H  for  the  good  cheer  and  the 
merry  songs  of  roystering  Christmas  time; 
fields,  spreading  wide  with  the  rich  herbage 
and  green  meadow-land — all  these  were  dy^ 
with  blood.  The  river  that  had  for  ages  crept 
lazily  along  through  the  woodland  became 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  crim¬ 
soned  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Winding 
round  many  a  graceful  bend  of  road  where  na¬ 
ture  had  touch^  the  scene  with  tendernes-s,  the 
Roundhead  clad  in  iron,  saw  the  waving  plume 
of  the  Cavalier.  Soon  the  two  straggling  parties 
were  locked  in  deadly  conflict,  and  the  spot  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  ages  after  for  tlie  blood 
shed  in  a  skirmisth  which  could  not  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  battle.  Throughout  the  land 
family  ties  were  severed ;  every  where  a  man’s 
foes  were  they  of  his  own  household.  '  Old  ar¬ 
mor  came  down  from  a  thousand  old  walls,  and 
clanked  upon  the  anvils  of  every  village  smithy;’ 
‘  boot  and  saddle  ’  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
night ;  every  buff  coat,  and  every  piece  of  steel 
that  could  turn  or  deal  a  blow,  became  of  value. 
Even  the  long-bow,  the  brown  bill,  and  the 
cross-bow.,  resumed  their  almost  forgotten  use; 
rude  spears,  and  common  staves,  and  Danish 
clubs,  assumed  the  rank  of  weapons.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Cavaliers  rang  out  fearle.«sly 
through  the  half  of  England,  and  thrilled  the 
spirits  of  the  people  with  the  cries  of  I^oyalty  ; 
responded  to  by  the  shrill  blast  of  the  Round- 
head,  and  the  cry  of  Liberty.  ‘Those,’  says 
Carlyle,  ‘  were  the  most  confused  months  Eng¬ 
land  ever  saw ;  in  every  shire,  in  every  parish, 
in  court-houses,  ale-houses,  churches,  and  mar¬ 
kets,  wheresoever  men  were  gathered  together, 
England  was,  with  sorrowful  confusion  in  every 
fiber,  tearing  itself  into  hostile  halves,  to  carry 
on  the  voting  by  pike  and  bullet  henceforth.’ 
'  The  spirit  of  war  stalked  fortli ;  many  times 
we  find  the  record  of  men  who  slew  an  enemy, 
and  found  a  parent  in  the  corpse  they  wore 
about  to  spoil.  The  face  of  nature  became 
changed,  and  peaceful  homesteads  and  quiet 
villages  assumed  a  rough,  hostile  look ;  and  the 
old  familiar  scenes  rang  with  the  fatal,  fasci¬ 
nating,  bugle-notes  of  war.  Every  house  of 
strength  became  a  fortress,  and  every  household 
a  garrison.’  ” 

“  Romance  and  poetry  have  woven  gay  gar¬ 
land.-*,  and  sung  highly-wrought  and  glowing 
melodies  around  the  achievements  of  knight¬ 
hood  and  chivalry ;  but  romance  and  poetry 
shrink  hack  startled  and  appalled  before  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  Puritan  heroes — the  Iron¬ 
sides  of  Cromwell  The  carnal  mind  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century  has  succeeded  in  defying  the 
features,  and  soiling  the  fair  fame  of  the  Knight¬ 
hood  of  Puritanism ;  but  do  you  not  think  that 
the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  may  deserve  words  as 
eloquent,  and  songs  as  soul-kindling,  as  those 
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which  echoed  around  the  rabble  rout  of  the 
strange  Red  Cross  Knights  of  Nornion  feudal¬ 
ism  r 

Our  author,  we  should  think,  is  no 
peace  man ;  if  so,  then  a  very  inconsist¬ 
ent  one,  for  many  of  his  pages  are  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  desciipiion  of  the  great  Puritan 
battle-fields ; 

“  It  was  Marstox  that  first  developed  the 
power  of  Cromwell  on  the  field — I  know  the 
spot  well ;  I  know  the  little  village  of  Long 
Marston  well-— Marston  Moor,  seven  miles  from 
York.  How  came  that  battle  to  be  fought  at 
all?  The  old  city  of  York  is  a  venerable  city, 
crowned  with  its  tiara  of  proud  towers,  and 
stands  like  an  old  queen  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Ouse.  And  it  has  witnessed  memorable  things 
in  the  course  of  its  history;  but  not  one  more 
memorable  than  that  great  fight  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  genius  of  Cromwell  rose  tri¬ 
umphant  and  complete  upon  the  field.  York, 
the  old  city,  was  in  pos8e.s8ion  of  the  Royalists ; 
and  so  weak  were  they,  that  it  seemed  tiie 
Roundheads,  who  lay  encamped  before  the  city, 
must  soon  find  an  entrance  there.  But  just 
then  the  fiery  Rupert  came  plunging  acro.S8  the 
Lancashire  Hills,  with  twenty  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Royalist  and  Cavalier  army,  and 
the  Puritan  forces  drew  out  to  Marston  Moor. 
Had  Rupert  contented  himself  with  relieving 
and  succoring  Yoric,  the  whole  tide  of  conflict 
might  have  been  diflerent ;  but  he  did  not  know 
the  strength  of  his  foes.  Charles,  indeed,  hail 
written  to  him,  ‘  If  York  be  lost,  I  shall  esteem 
my  crown  to  be  little  less  ’  than  lost.  There, 
outside  of  the  city,  lay  the  Royalist  army,  lay 
the  protecting  host  of  Rupert ;  and  there,  yon¬ 
der  along  the  Moor,  the  armies  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  calm  summer  evening,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1644.  I  can  scarcely  even  now 
think  that  Rupert,  even  with  his  madness, 
could  have  wished  to  haurd  a  battle  when  the 
advantage  so  decidedly  his  own  could  only  have 
been  haaarded  and  risked  by  conflict ;  and  yet 
let  us  recollect  that  the  letter  of  Charles  to  him 
was  carried  by  him  on  his  heart  to  the  day  of 
his  death  as  his  warrant  for  that  well-fought 
fatal  field  ;  and  ho  did  not  know  the  strength 
of  that  army  of  yeomen  and  volunteers ;  above 
all,  he  did  not  know  Cromwell.  The  evening 
of  the  day  closed  in  gloom,  the  heavens  were 
covered  with  clouds,  thick,  black  murky  masses 
swept  over  the  sky.  Hymns  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Par- 
li.amcnt,  while  Prince  Rupert  would  have  a 
sermon  preached  before  him  and  the  army,  and 
his  chaplain  took  a  text  which  seemed  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  issue  of  the  morrow,  from  Joshua: 
‘  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods, 
he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be 
in  rebellion,  or  if  in  tran^ression  against  the 
Lord,  save  ns  not  this  day.’  Still,  dark,  and 
gloomy,  and  more  gloomy,  fell  the  evening; 
thunder  pealed  along  tiie  -  heavens,  and  the 
forked  flame  glanced  on  the  terrible  mass  of 
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iron-clad  men.  Between  the  two  armies  lay  a 
drain.  On  the  opposite  bank  to  the  Royali.xt 
forces  in  the  center  stood  Leven  and  Fairfax, 
the  commanders  of  the  Parliament ;  on  the  left 
yonder,  Cromwell  with  his  Ironsides.  Rupert 
had  with  wild,  furious,  characteristic  energy 
fallen  upon  that  center,  and  his  life-guards  had 
scattered  and  routed  them,  so  that  amidst  the 
storm  of  shot,  the  maddening  shouts,  the  thun¬ 
dering  hoof,  pursuing  and  pursued,  they  swept 
across  yonder  field,  cutting  down  remorselessly 
all,  scattering  the  whole  host  like  leaves  before 
the  storm-wind.  Goring,  the  other  Royalist  gene¬ 
ral,  was  not  idle ;  his  desperadoes  charged  on, 
and  with  wild  tumultuous  rout  they  hewed 
down  the  fugitives  by  scores  ;  two  thirds  of  the 
field  were  gained  for  Rupert  and  for  Charles. 
Fairfax  was  defeated,  he  fled  through  the  field, 
through  the  hosts  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  some  Royalist  general,  he  post¬ 
ed  on  to  Cawood  Castle,  arrived  there,  and  in 
the  almost  or  entirely  deserted  house,  he  un¬ 
booted  and  unsaddled  himself,  and  went  like  a 
wise  old  soldier  to  bed.  I.evcn,  the  brave  old 
Leslie,  was  a  prisoner.  But  amidst  all  that  rout 
the  carnage  and  flying  confusion,  one  man  held 
back  his  troops.  Cromwell  there  to  the  left, 
when  he  saw  how  the  whole  Rovalist  force  at¬ 
tacked  the  center,  restrained  the  fiery  impa¬ 
tience  of  his  Ironsides,  he  drew  them  off  still 
further  to  the  left,  his  eye  blazed  all  on  fire,  till 
at  the  moment  he  utter^  his  short,  sharp,  pas¬ 
sionate  word  to  the  troops,  ‘  Charoe  ik  the 
NAME  or  THE  MosT  High,’  beneath  the  clouds, 
beneath  the  storm,  beneath  the  night-heavens 
flying  along,  he  scattered  the  whole  mass. 
You  know  it  was  wondrous  to  see  him  in  those 
moods  of  highly-wrought  enthusiasm,  and  his 
watchword  always  struck  along  the  ranks. 
‘Truth  and  Peace’  he  thundered  along  the 
lines;  ‘Truth  and  Peace’  in  amswer  to  the 
Royalist  cry  of  ‘God  and  the  King.’  ‘Upon 
them — upon  them.’  That  hitherto  unknown 
man  and  his  immortal  hosts  of  Puritans  poured 
upon  the  Cavaliers.  The  air  was  alive  with  ar¬ 
tillery.  Cromwell  seized  the  very  guns  of  the 
Royalists,  and  turned  them  upon  themselves. 
Thus,  when  the  Royalists  returned  from  the 
scattering  the  one  wing  of  their  foes,  they  found 
the  ground  occupied  by  victors.  The  fight  wa.s 
fought  again,  but  fought  in  vain ;  in  vain  was 
Rupert’s  rallying  cry :  ‘  For  God  and  for  tbc 
King !’  Through  the  black  and  stormy  night 
was  seen  the  gleaming  steel  of  other  hostile 
lines.  The  Cavaliers  were  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  plain — over  the  country ;  while, 
amidst  the  thousands  of  the  dead  lying  there, 
the  shattered  carriages,  Rupert  made  the  last 
eflfbrt  of  flying  from  the  field  to  York ;  across 
the  bean-field,  over  the  heath,  the  agonized 
young  fieryheart  made  his  way.  And  there 
amidst  the  gathering  silence,  and  amidst  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  rises  the  magnificent  genius 
of  Cromwell.” 

In  a  more  advanced  part  of  the  volume 
we  have  another  battle-field  : 
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“  On  the  field  of  Marston  the  genius  of  Crom¬ 
well  shone  forth  for  the  first  time,  amazing  by 
its  majesty  alike  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  King.  On  the  field  of  Nasebt  tlie 
baton  of  Cromwell  struck  down  the  scepter 
from  the  hand  of  Cliarles,  never  in  his  day  to  be 
lifled  by  royal  hands  again.  Naseby,  you  know, 
is  a  little  village  town  in  Leicestershire,  near 
Market  Ilarborough,  and  remains,  I  understand, 
to  this  day  very  much  what  it  was  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  in  June,  1645.  A  wide,  wavy, 
open  country  it  is ;  between  two  hills  lies  the 
field — spot  of  battle,  spot  of  doom,  ‘  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  ’  to  how  many  bravo  men. 
They  still  show  the  old  table  at  Naseby  where 
the  guards  of  Rupert — the  Cavaliers — sat  the 
night  before  the  battle ;  an  old  aik  table,  deeply 
indented  and  stained  with  the  carousals  of  ages. 
The  battle  at  Marston  field  had  closed  about  ten 
at  night,  the  battle  of  Naseby  began  about  ten 
in  tlie  morning,  a  bright  summer  morning. 
When  they  met  there,  those  two  armies,  amidst 
the  green  heraldry  of  indignant  nature,  beneath 
the  song  of  the  startled  lark,  and  the  gay  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  green  earth,  and  the  dappled  sky, 
and  the  springing  corn — there  rose  the  Royd- 
ists’  cry  of  ‘  Queen  Mary,’  answered  by  the  stern, 
gruff  battle-shout  of  the  Ironsides :  ‘  God  is  with 
us.’  Rupert  knew  that  Cromwell  was  on  the 
field,  .and  .sought  to  bring  his  troops  against  the 
mighty  Roundhead ;  but  he  found  Ireton  in¬ 
stead,  a  soldier  who,  afterward,  as  Cromwell’s 
son-in  law,  exhibited  much  of  the  iron  resolve 
of  his  yet  more  illustrious  father.  If  any  field 
could  have  been  won  by  passion  alone,  Rupert 
would  have  won  not  only  Naseby,  but  many 
another  field ;  but  we  know  that  as  passion  is 
one  of  the  most  frail  elements  of  our  nature,  so 
Rupert  was  one  of  the  most  frail  of  men.  At 
the  head  of  his  Cavaliers,  in  white  sash  and 
plume,  he  indeed  flamed  in  brilliant  gallantry 
over  the  field,  shouting,  ’Queen  Mary,  Queen 
Mary,'  while  the  more  rough  and  unknightly 
soldiers  thundered :  *  God  is  with  us,  God  is 
with  us.’  Beholding  Cromwell  flj'ing  from  one 

Iiart  of  the  field  to  another,  like  lightning, 
ireaking  the  enemy’s  lines,  it  might  seem  that 
he  too,  like  Rupert,  was  only  impersonated  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  his  vision  included  the  whole  field, 
and  held  all  that  passion  in  mastery  and  in 
check.  At  one  moment  a  commander  of  the 
King’s,  knowing  Cromwell,  advanced  briskly 
from  the  head  of  his  troops  to  exchange  a  sin¬ 
gle  bullet  with  him.  They  encountered,  their 
pistols  discharged,  and  the  Cavalier,  with  a 
slanting  back-blow  of  the  sword,  cut  the  string 
of  Oliver’s  helmet,  or  morion  ;  he  w'as  just 
about  to  repeat  the  stroke,  but  some  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  party  passed  by,  rescued  him,  and  one 
of  them  threw  the  he^d-piece  on  his  saddle ; 
hastily  he  caught  it,  place<l  it  on  his  head  the 
wrong  way,  and  so  through  the  day  he  wore  it ; 
and  every  where  his  words,  ‘  God  is  with  us,’ 
struck  like  light  over  his  soldiers’  hearts — like 
lightning  over  his  enemies.  What  was  there  in 
the  poor  cry,  ‘  Queen  Mary’ — and  such  a  Mary  1 
to  kindle  feelings  like  that?  Then,  at  last,  the 
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tide  of  the  day  turned,  and  the  Royalists  sunk, 
or  attempterl  to  retain  a  retreating  fight  among 
the  gorse  bushes  and  the  rabbit-warrens, 
which  checked  the  Roundheads’  charge.  But 
on  this  field  the  passionate  Rupert,  as  at  Mars¬ 
ton,  supposed  that  he  had  won  the  day,  and 
thinking  the  victory  all  his  own,  he  clove  his 
way  back  to  the  spot  where  the  poor  hapless 
King  was  cheering  his  dismayed  troopers. 
Yes,  I  can  almost  weep  as  I  hear  that  cry  from 
the  King :  ‘  One  charge  more,  gentlemen,  one 
charge  more,  and  the  day  is  ours.’  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troopers,  and  a  tliou- 
sand  prepared  to  follow  him.  One  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  snatched  his  bridle,  and  turned  him  from 
the  path  of  honor  to  that  of  despair.  ’  Why,’ 
says  one  wnter,  ’  was  there  no  band  to  strike 
that  traitor  to  the  ground?’  Alasl  if  the  King's 
!  own  band  could  not  strike  that  traitor  to  the 
ground,  was  it  possible  that  another’s  could  ? 
Wtio  would  have  dared  to  have  taken  Crom¬ 
well’s  bridle  at  such  a  moment?  And  so  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby  the  crown  fell  from  the  King’s 
head,  and  the  scepter  from  bis  hand,  and  he 
was  henceforth  never  more  in  any  sense  a  king. 
Poor  King.  ‘  Who  will  bring  me,’  cried  he  in 
despair,  ‘this  Cromwell  dead  or  alive?’  Alas  ! 
your  majesty  1  Who  ?” 

In  the  following  estimate  of  Cromwell’s 
character  and  intentions  we  see  nothing 
new,  but  it  illustrates  the  enthusiastic 
hom.age  our  author  pays  to  the  purity  of 
his  hero: 

“  And  I  thin’i  this  is  the  moment  to  say  two 
or  three  words  upon  that  ever  difficult  problem. 
What  were  Cromwell’s  intentions  with  reference 
to  himself  and  to  Charles  ?  I  can  not  see  that 
there  is  foundation  for  any  other  thought  than 
that  Cromwell  especially  intended  to  preserve 
English  law  ;  to  him  I  dare  say  a  king  was  not 
more  sacred  than  a  man ;  and  a  lawless  king 
not  so  sacred  as  an  obedient  and  law-keeping 
man.  Yet  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
either  beckoned  on  by  any  shades  of  unlawful 
ambition,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  did  at  one  time  fully  intend  to  save  the  king. 
There  is  an  important  principle  in  Guizot’s 
story  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  substantially  sound  and  just;  name¬ 
ly  :  ‘  That  God  does  not  grant  it  to  the  great 
men  who  have  set  on  disorder  the  foundations 
of  their  greatness,  the  power  to  regulate  at  their 
pleasure  and  for  centuries,  even  according  to 
their  better  desires,  the  government  of  nations.  ’ 
This  is  true  substantially.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  Charles  had  really  set  on  disorder  the 
foundations  of  his  greatness.  The  race  of  men 
who  first  confronted  Charles — Pym  and  Hamp¬ 
den  especially  —  were  men  of  law  ;  they  no 
doubt  desired  to  see  the  government  settled  in 
a  constitutional  manner.  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  first  actors  were  republicans.  Certainly 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  John  Milton,  and  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  Har- 
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rington  were  republicans.  To  them  the  great 
thing  that  England  wanted  was  good,  just,  equi¬ 
table  law ;  they  were  men  who  would  have 
made  some  such  arrangement  as  that  which  was 
actually  made  when  William  mounted  the 
throne.  The  Kin^  threw  all  this  desire  into 
a  hc^less  imbroglio.  The  raising  of  his  ban¬ 
ner,  and  the  subsequent  ciril  war,  created 
a  hopeless  anarchy.  Cromwell,  although  he 
had  some  education  for  the  law,  and  was  origin¬ 
ally  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  had  little 
of  the  lawyer  in  his  nature.  Casuistries  and 
subtleties  enough  might  spin  their  cobwebs 
through  hLs  brain,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
lawyers  love,  in  catches  and  in  technicalities, 
lie  had.  I  believe,  a  strung  love  of  English  jus¬ 
tice.  He  had,  I  believe,  a  resolute  desire  to  sec 
things  established  by  law.  Does  any  one  sup- 
|K>sc  that  had  power  or  ambition  been  his  mark, 
1)0  might  not  have  achieved  it  in  a  far  readier 
way  than  by  that  sophistical  and  doubtful  Pro¬ 
tectorate?  If  the  King  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  .saved— if,  I  say,  he  could  have 
been  honest — Cromwell  would  have  served  him 
and  have  saved  him.  And  bad  he  not  prized 
the  happiness  of  his  daughter  too  highly,  what 
was  to  prevent  bis  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
Charles  Stuart,  the  c.xile,  in  which  case  the 
name  of  Cromwell  might  have  been  as.soci:ited 
with  the  royal  line  of  kings  ?  But  I  think  little 
of  these  things.  Can  you  think  that  that  man 
who  struck  down  the  majesty  of  England  at 
Marston  and  Naseby ;  who  laid  Ireland  groan¬ 
ing  at  his  feet ;  and  crushed  even  tlie  haughty 
Presbytery  at  Dunbar;  can  you  suppose  that 
an}'  feelings  of  fear  restrained  him  from  decking 
his  brows  with  the  round  of  sovereignty  ?  That 
the  idea  of  monarchy  came  to  him  again  and 
again,  I  can  well  believe.  But  I  can  believe 
also,  and  do  believe,  that  nothing  but  the 
purity  of  his  own  purposes  restrain)^  his  hand 
from  grasping  the  crown.  Be  sure  of  this,  no 
fantastic  re[)ublicjin  was  he.  He  knew  the 
mind  of  England  too  well.  He  knew  human 
nature  too  well.  He  knew  history  too  well ;  for 
let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  received  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  and  scholars 
admired  bis  magnificent  and  well-selected  libra¬ 
ry  in  a  day  when  the  collection  of  books  was 
not  a  fashion.  But  having  conquered  Charles, 


I  he  .saw,  of  course,  tl)at  power  and  responsibility 
,  must  reside  somewhere  and  in  some  person. 
I  Where  ?  In  that  House  whom  he  retaine<l  in 
'  existence,  whose  greatest  spirits  were  all  dead, 
or,  if  remaining  there  with  their  theories  of  im- 
I  practicable  governments,  framed  on  Grecian 
I  models  or  Italian  oligarchies,  surrounding  their 
I  whole  conceptions  with  a  mist  and  a  haze? 
I  What  that  Long  Parliament  was  fitted  to  be  we 
I  see  by  what  it  was  when  he  appeared  in  its 
midst,  and  by  what  it  did  when  once  more  it  as¬ 
sembled  and  laid  England  under  so  damn.able  and 
I  disgraceful  a  tyranny,  that  every  nciwe  in  Eng¬ 
lish  tle.sh  thrills  with  pain  and  shame  when  we 
j  think  that  our  land  has  known  such  atrocious 
I  and  iniquitous  misrule.  Cromwell,  I  believe, 

1  all  along  u.sed  the  circumstances  as  they  trans- 

[)ired  as  best  he  could.  What  would  you  have 
lad  him  do  ?  When  the  king  was  conquered, 
would  you  have  had  him  place  the  conquered 
tyrant  once  more  ui)on  the  throne,  without  any 
promise  or  constitution  ?  We  have  seen  that 
there  was  no  reliance  on  his  faith.  What 
then  ?  Charles  Stuart  the  Second — should  he 
I  place  him  oa  the  throne?  No;  we  may  well 
I  believe  that  child  of  light  had  no  fellowshif) 
with  that  Belial.  The  house  was  composed  onlj’ 

1  of  about  seventy  members.  They  liad  passed 
an  Act  that  they  would  not  be  dissolved  but  by 
their  own  consent.  Tl)ey  would  by  that  Act  have 
been  sitting  there  now.  Cromwell  would  not 
trust  that  weakness.  He  had  also,  I  believe,  no 
great  regard  for  bis  own  head ;  still,  I  dare  s.-t3', 
he  thought  it  fitted  its  own  neck  very  well,  and 
he  determined  to  do  his  best  to  keep  it  there. 
On  the  whole,  he  saw,  I  believe,  that  the  people 
must  return  to  their  ancient  monarchy ;  but 
many  prejudices,  and  much  ill  bloo<l  must  die 
out  first  He  determined  to  watch  over  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England  like  the  sentinel  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  he  callcil  himself  the  Lord  Protector. 
Well  did  he  deserve  the  name.” 

That  our  author  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  Carlyle  for  his  colors  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rendering  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
none  of  our  readers  will  doubt.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  he  has  used  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  his  own  : 


“THE  BATTLE  OF  DUNBAR. 

“  AS  RKCITBD  BT  OSK  OF  TIIK  PL'RITAS  ARMV  IN  1680. 

“  Come  gather  round  this  winter  hearth,  and  I  will  tell  a  tale 
Shall  make  the  coldest  heart  beat  high,  and  blanch  the  tyrant  pale ; 
Shall  bid  all  true  hearts  to  be  strong,  since  truth  can  never  fail. 
And  warn  the  oppressor  that  his  hour  comes  floating  on  the  gale. 
I’ll  tell  you  how  at  Freedom’s  call,  arose  the  blast  of  war,  , 

I’ll  tell  you  how  our  Cromwell  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

“  The  Scots  they  sought  to  conquer  us,  though  we  had  lent  them  aid 
To  rend  the  liated  cassock  off  from  their  own  mountain  plaid : 

They  sought  to  gird  our  land  within  the  Presbytery’s  shade, 

And  so  to  crown  Cbarle.s  Stuart  king,  they  led  their  highland  raid. 
To  crush  our  faitl)  the  highlands’  clans  came  flocking  near  and  far. 
And  we  were  there  to  conquer  them,  or  perish  at  Dunbar. 
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*'  Each  Eiigli^h  heart  that  day  beat  high,  with  hope  and  courage  rare, 
Such  hope  maj  England  ever  hare,  to  make  her  foes  despair. 

Yet  heavy  was  the  cannon’s  roll,  and  stern  the  trumpet's  blare ; 

It  was  not  fear,  but  faith  to  death — /know,  fur  /  was  there. 

This  arm  on  many  a  foeman  laid  the  bloody  brand  of  war. 

When  our  Protector,  Oromwell,  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

“  Like  sheep  for  slaughter  there  we  lay ;  alas  1  what  power  had  we  ? 
Dehind  us  stretched,  all  drear  and  grim,  the  dread  and  awful  s^ ; 

And  there  the  hosts  of  Leslie  lay,  we  could  not  fight  nor  flee ; 

We  only  knew  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  our  deliverer  be. 

We  held  his  promise  to  our  hearts,  like  good  news  from  afar. 

He  saved  on  Marston’s  bloody  field,  and  why  not  at  Dunbar  ? 

“  Then  came  the  night — and  such  a  night!  the  mists  fell  cold  and  chill. 
The  .solemn  tones  of  brooding  winds  were  speaking  on  the  hill. 

The  hum  of  those  two  mighty  hosts  made  stillness  yet  more  still. 

And  girt,  with  mailed  bands,  the  strength  of  every  iron  will 
I  looked  o'er  all  the  cloudy  heavens,  but  could  not  see  a  star. 

As  there  we  lay,  beneath  the  shades  and  crags  of  old  Dunbar. 

“  It  was  a  night  for  daring  deeds!  dark  clouds,  and  winds,  and  rain ; 

The  full  moon  faintly  touched  the  clouds,  then  vailed  her  face  again  ; 
The  sea  mourned  hoarse,  but  audibly — 'twas  like  a  soul  in  pain ; 

And  phantom  sounds  and  phantom  sights  were  scudding  o’er  the  plain. 
I  looked  o’er  all  the  cloudy  heavens — I  could  not  see  a  star. 

Nor  light,  save  where  a  flickering  torch  shone  o’er  thy  fieldx,  Dunbar. 

“  We  knew  to-morrow’s  sun  would  shine  upon  a  bloody  field. 

We  could  not  hope  that  we  could  make  those  haughty  thousand.s  yield  : 
We  could  but  throw  for  our  dear  land,  our  bodies  as  a  shield. 

And  charter  with  our  faith  and  blood  the  faith  our  fathers  seale<}. 

If  conquest  fled  afar  from  us,  in  this  last  gasp  of  war. 

We’d  leave  our  bones  to  bleach,  fur  faith  and  freedom,  at  Dunbar. 

“  The  stertorous  hum  of  drowsy  life  rose  upwartl  through  the  calm. 

And  midst  it  rose  from  out  the  ranks  some  soldier’s  pious  psalm  ; 

And  some,  to  quell  their  care,  would  list  the  preacher’s  loud  alarm. 

Or  muse  if  they  that  day  might  change  the  haul>erk  for  the  palm, 

Thus  mount  the  fiery  chariot,  from  the  red  smoke  of  war. 

And  (MUSS  to  take  the  crown  of  joy,  from  thy  dread  field,  Dunbar. 

“  I  could  not  sleep,  I  could  not  watch  ;  I  passed  the  night  alone. 

I  mused,  I  could  not  sing,  nor  preach,  nor  bide  the  preacher’s  tone. 
Eternity  seemed  crowded  there — things  present,  future,  Mne ! 

And  dark  and  light,  each  sat  by  turns  upon  my  spirit’s  throne. 

I  knew  by  many  a  well-fought  field,  the  doom  and  dread  of  war, 

But  never  doom  or  doubt  so  deep  as  that  of  old  Dunbar. 
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“  We  thought  of  many  a  holy  text,  and  promise  made  of  old. 

Of  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den  (a  sheep  within  the  fold :) 

And  how  for  Israel’s  tribes  the  waves  to  walls  of  safety  rolled. 

When  they,  like  us,  were  hemmed  and  girt  by  foemen  fierce  and  bold. 
We  held  that  story  to  our  hearts,  like  good  news  from  afar. 

The  Lord  would  rise  in  might  for  us,  and  conquer  at  Dunbar. 

“  We  thought  of  him,  the  Captain  strong,  the  mighty  Jerubboal, 

Who  met  the  Midianitish  ho.st  with  numbers  small  and  frail ; 

And  while  our  lesser  numbers  lay  along  the  misty  vale. 

That  Gideon’s  sword  and  Gideon’s  Lord,  would  o’er  our  foes  prevail. 
And  while  the  moon  rolled  murkily  above  thy  fields,  Dunbar, 

We  thought  of  Him  who  rode  above  old  Israel’s  awful  Jah  ! 

“  For  me — old  Gideon  haunted  tfb ! — I  saw  his  gleaming  sword, 

I  heard  the  shout,  I  knew  the  cry,  I  felt  the  Spirit’s  word  ; 

I  heard  the  failing  pitchers  brffik,  with  one  distinct  accord ; 
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I  felt  my  own  weak  heart  upheld  by  good  news  from  the  Lord. 

*  Thou  canst  not  fail  in  this  dread  hour,'  said  1,  ‘  0  Lord  of  War  I 
Oh  !  nerve  our  Gideon's  arm  to  strike,  and  conquer  at  Dunbar !’ 

**  Should  we  so  false  or  fickle  prove,  or  do  so  mean  a  thing 
As  hail  *  the  young  man  Charles  ’  to  be  our  own  anoint^  king ; 

To  bow  the  knee  to  those  proud  Scots  when  they  their  Prince  should  bring 
His  lecherous,  craven,  coward  glance  along  our  land  to  ding ; 

And  we  to  sink  to  faithlessness,  or  bide  the  blast  of  war. 

Said  I,  No !  let  us  rot  to  death  beneath  thy  cliffs,  Dunbar. 

**  A  tramp— a  step— and  then  a  voice :  *  Ha  I  Captain,  who  goes  there  f 
Why,  these,  methinks,  are  predous  hours  to  spend  in  wonis  of  prayer.’ 

Said  1 :  ’  Lone  hearts  may  catch  the  spark  which  numbers  have  to  share.’ 

*  ’Tis  well,’  said  he,  and  grasped  my  hand — oh !  honor  high  and  rare ! 

It  was  the  Gideon  of  our  hosts,  who  led  our  ranks  to  war. 

Our  mighty  Cromwell  on  his  rounds  the  night  before  Dunbar. 


“  Hark  I  was  not  that  the  bugle’s  blast?  I  grasped  a  comrade’s  hand  ; 

Again  that  wild,  swift,  piercing  scream — it  swept  along  the  strand ; 

It  fell  like  lightning  in  the  midst  of  Leslie’s  mighty  band. 

And  where  with  us  the  heart  lay  cold,  the  breath  of  faith  was  fanned. 

It  was  the  blast  that  summoned  ns  to  dare  the  blase  of  war, 

And  wave  aloft  a  bloody  sword,  high  o’er  thy  field,  Dunbar. 

“  Shout  answered  shout  1  blast  answered  blast !  amidst  the  twilight  dim. 

The  dark  gray  curtain  of  the  dawn  hung  bodingly  and  grim  ; 

’Midst  hailing  shot  and  dying  screams,  arose  the  sacred  hymn. 

My  memory  holds  them — I  was  there — else  all  my  senses  sadm. 

But  pride  will  pant  within  my  heart,  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war, 

Whene’er  I  think  of  fight  so  dread  and  bloody  as  Dunbar  1 

“  Then  rose  the  hurtling  cannon  shower  along  the  startled  coasts. 

Then  dashed  on  Ijarabert’s  iron-hearts  through  Leslie's  scattered  posts ; 

Then  rose  their  cry,  ‘  The  Covenant  1’  ’mid  sneers,  and  taunts,  and  boasts; 
‘The  Lord  of  Hosts  1’  our  Captain  cried:  ‘The  Lord — The  Lord  of  Hosts.’ 
The  Word  that  healed  our  aching  hearts  in  many  an  ancient  scar. 

That  was  the  word  by  which  we  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

“  ’Twas  when  the  storm  of  fight  was  o’er,  the  battle  almost  done. 

From  forth  the  sea,  beyond  the  rocks,  looked  up  the  great  red  sun. 

Our  General  saw  the  flying  hosts — ‘They  run !’  he  cried,  ‘They  run  1 
Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  foes  be  scattered  !’ — we  had  won. 

High  o’er  the  plain  his  voice  arose ;  wo  heard  it  near  and  fiw — 

So  our  good  Lord  Protector  fought  and  conquered  at  Dunbar. 

“  Then  halting  on  the  battle  plain,  he  raised,  so  clear  and  loud, 

A  psalm  of  praise.  Its  mighty  voice  pealed  o’er  the  awe-struck  crowd ; 

The  warrior  dropped  his  blood-red  sword,  the  helmed  head  was  bowed ; 

It  reined  the  warrior’s  mailed  hand,  and  checked  the  pa.ssion  proud. 

It  stilled  the  clash  of  sounding  swords,  it  stilled  the  passion’s  jar  ; 

Oh  I  never  saw  Uie  world  a  field  like  that  of  old  Dunbar  I” 


The  following  are  some  of  the  closing 
reflections  of  the  paper  called  Cromwell’s 
Death- Bed  : 

“‘Yet  U  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow;’ 
this,  after  all,  must  be  said  even  of  this  great 
and  most  successful  man.  My  conception  of 
him  is  such  that  I  can  well  believe  he  longed  to 
be  at  rest  It  was  an  amazing  work  that  in 
which  he  was  the  actor ;  but  with  what  toil,  and 
endurance,  and  sleepless  energy,  had  he  to  tra¬ 
vail  day  and  night !  The  honor  of  knighthood 


and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  fiirever,  was 
offered  by  a  proclamation,  by  Charles  Stuart 
from  his  vile,  ragged,  and  filthy  court  in  Paris, 
to  any  who  would  take  the  life  of  the  Protector; 
and  they  were  many  in  England  who  longed  to 
see  the  mighty  monarch  dethroned.  In  his 
palace-chambers  lived  his  noble  mother,  nearly 
ninety,  now  trembling  at  every  sound  lest  it  be 
some  ill  to  her  noble  and  royal  son. 

“  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  absence  of  much 
that  seems,  to  our  minds,  happiness  in  those 
last  days.  The  higher  we  go,  brother,  in  the 
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great  kingdom  of  datj,  the  leas  we  must  expect 
to  enjoy,  apparently,  in  the  picturesque  villages 
of  happiness.  Ah  I  b<it  the  sense  brightens  and 
sweetens  within ;  for  these  are  they  *  who  taste 
and  sec  that  the  Lord  is  good.’  *  Do  you  not 
sec,’  says  my  anti-Cromwell  friend,  ‘a  divine 
compensation  in  this  of  the  unhappiness  of 
Cromwell  ?’  No,  I  do  not  What,  in  his  old 
ago  was  Raxter  happier?  or  Vane?  or  were  the 
last  days  of  Owen  more  sweetly  soothed?  On 
the  contrary.  Weak  Richard  Cromwell — who 
does  nothing — steps  into  the  by-lanes  of  life, 
and  goes  serenely  off  the  stage.  Would  you 
rather,  then,  be  Richard  than  Oliver — rather 
have  Richard’s  quiet  than  Oliver’s  unrest  ?  It 
is  well  to  sigh  for  calm ;  but  to  sigh  for  it, 
indeed,  we  must  deserve  it.  Easy  it  is  for  us 
who  do  nothing  worth  calling  a  deed,  to  take 
our  Rhine  journeys,  to  stand  in  Venice,  or  to 
sec  the  broad  sun  shine  on  us  from  Ben  Maedhui 
or  Loch  Lomond,  or  the  moon  rise  over  Gras¬ 
mere.  But  men  who  have  done  a  thousand 
times  over  our  work  never  know  that  hour  of 
rest.  What,  then,  they  are  rewarded  better 
than  we  are  and  shall  be  1  No,  thou  caitiff, 
coward  royalist !  Say  not  to  me,  See,  hero  is 
the  life  thou  callost  a  bravo  one  going  out  in 
ashes.  What  is  Oliver,  the  just  and  the  holy, 
better  than  I  with  my  songs,  and  my  harlots,  I 


and  my  dice  ?  And  I  say.  Thou  poor,  halt,  and 
maimed  rascal,  ho  is  every  way  better ;  for  he 
has  peace.  Oh  1  doubtless,  then,  the  hard, 
rough  hand  of  the  old  Marston  and  Naseby  sol  • 
dier  would  take  once  more  the  gentle  hand  of 
Elizabeth,  clasped  tightly  thirty>eight  years  ago ; 
floods  of  tenderness  would  come  over  him  as 
they  come  over  all  such  men.  In  those  last  days 
it  was  ho  said  to  his  Parliament :  ‘  There  is 
not  a  man  living  can  say  I  sought  this  place — 
not  a  man  or  woman  living  on  English  ground. 
I  can  say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  comparison 
with  whom  we  are  like  creeping  ants  upon  the 
earth,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  un¬ 
der  my  woodside,  and  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  have  undertaken  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment  as  this.’  Yes,  you  can  see  him  there, 
in  the  great,  stately  palace,  in  some  quiet  room, 
talking  with  Elizabeth  over  the  old,  free,  healthy, 
quiet  days  at  Huntingdon,  and  St.  Ives,  and 
Ely,  and  Ramsey — days,  never,  never  to  be 
known  again,  until  the  deeper  quiet  of  eternity 
is  reached.  Do  you  not  sympathize  with  that 
quiet,  timid,  lady-like  wife,  in  her  dove-like 
beauty,  trembling  near  the  eagle-heart  of  her 
great  husband,  and  wondering  if  he  is  gone  : 
‘  What  will,  what  can  become  of  me  ?’  As  I 
walk  in  fancy  through  the  old  palace  chambers, 
I  think  many  such  thing.s  about  them.” 


From  Blackwood’s  Magasine. 

JUDICIAL  PUZZLES. -SPENCER  COWPER’S  CASE. 


At  the  summer  a.ssizes  at  Hertford,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  July,  1099,  a  young  bar¬ 
rister,  rising  into  eminence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  the  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient  family, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives,  and 
the  brother  of  a  king’s  counsel,  who  was 
the  other  representative  of  the  town  in 
l*arliament,  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar  to 
answer  a  charge  of  murder.  It  was  not 
for  blood,  shed  in  an  angry  brawl  —  it 
was  not  for  vindicating  his  honor  by  his 
sword  in  defiance  of  the  law,  that  Spencer 
Cowper  was  arraigned.  He  was  accused 
of  having  deliberately  murdered  a  woman, 
whose  only  fault  was  having  loved  him 
too  devotedly,  and  trusted  him  too  impli¬ 
citly.  Ho  was  called  upon  to  plead  to  a 
charge  which,  if  proved,  would  not  only 


consign  his  body  to  the  gibbet,  but  his 
name  to  eternal  infamy. 

S.arah  Stout  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
Quaker  maltster  in  the  town  of  Hertford. 
Her  father  was  an  active  and  influential 
supporter  of  the  Cowpera  at  the  elections, 
and  the  kind  of  intimacy  which  ordinarily 
takes  place  under  such  circumstances, 
arose  between  the  families.  Attentions 
highly  fl.attering  no  doubt  to  their  vanity, 
were  paid  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the 
tradesman  by  the  ladies  of  the  baronet’s 
family ;  and  an  intimacy  arose  between 
Spencer  Cowper  .and  Sarah,  which  did  not 
cease  when  she  was  left  an  orphan  upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  he  became 
the  husband  of  another  woman.  He  ma¬ 
naged  the  little  fortune  which  had  been 
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bequeathed  to  her;  he  occasionally  took 
up  his  abode  (whether  as  a  guest  or  a 
lodger  does  not  appear)  at  her  mother’s 
house,  when  business  called  him  to  Hert¬ 
ford  ;  and  he  unhappily  inspired  her  witli 
a  violent,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  a 
fatal  passion. 

Never  did  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
ChcuUus  non  facit  monaehum^  or  rather, 
in  this  case,  monacham^  receive  a  stronger 
confirmation  than  from  the  story  of  jwor 
Sarah  Stout.  Stormy  passions  beat  under 
the  dove-colored  bodice,  and  flashed  from 
the  eyes  which  were  shaded  by  the  close 
white  cap  and  poke  bonnet  of  the  Quaker¬ 
ess.  Her  whole  heart  and  soul  W’ere  given 
to  Spencer  Cowi>er.  A  man  of  sense  and 
honor  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
at  once  have  broken  oflT  the  connection, 
and  saved  the  girl,  at  the  cost  of  some 
present  suffering,  from  future  guilt  and 
misery.  A  man  of  weak  determination 
and  kind  feelings  might  have  got  hopeless¬ 
ly  involved  in  attempting  to  avoid  inflicting 
pain.  Cowper  did  neither.  He  carried 
on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  her 
under  feigned  names,  and  received  letters 
from  her  breathing  the  most  ardent  pas¬ 
sion,  which  he  displayed  among  his  pro¬ 
fligate  associates.  He  introduced  a  friend 
to  her  as  a  suitor,  and  then  betrayed  to 
that  friend  the  secrets  which,  above  all 
others,  a  man  of  honor  is  bound  to  guard 
with  the  strictest  fidelity.  He  behaved 
as  ill  as  a  man  could  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
assizes  of  1699,  Spencer  Cowper  arrived 
in  Hertford,  traveling  (as  was  then  the 
custom  of  the  bar)  on  horseback.  He 
went  direct  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stout, 
where  he  was  expected,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  which  had  been  written,  announc¬ 
ing  his  intended  visit.  He  w’as  asked  to 
alight,  but  declined  to  do  so,  as  he  wished 
to  show  himself  in  the  town.  He  promis¬ 
ed,  however,  to  send  his  horse,  and  to 
come  himself  to  dinner.  This  promise  be 
kept,  and  having  dined  with  Mrs.  Stout 
and  her  daughter,  he  left  the  house  about 
four  o’clock,  saying  that  he  had  business 
in  the  town,  but  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evening.  At  nine  he  returned,  asked 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  write  to  his 
wife,  and  bad  his  supper.  Mrs.  Stout,  the 
mother,  went  to  bed,  leaving  Spencer 
Cowper  and  her  daughter  together,  or¬ 
ders  having  been  given  to  make  a  fire  in 
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j  his  room.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock 
I  Sarah  called  the  servant-girl,  and,  in  Cow- 
!  per’s  hearing,  desired  her  to  warm  his 
bed.  She  went  i^staire  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  Spencer  Cowper  and  Sarah  alone 
in  the  parlor  together.  As  she  went  up¬ 
stairs  she  hoard  the  house  clock  (which 
was  half  an  hour  too  fast)  strike  eleven. 

!  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward, 
she  heard  tlie  house-door  shut  to,  and, 
supposing  that  Cowper  had  gone  out  to 
post  his  letter,  she  remained  warming  his 
bed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
She  then  went  down-stairs,  and  found  that 
both  Spencer  Cowper  and  her  young  mis¬ 
tress  were  gone. 

The  mother  could  not  be  examined  upon 
the  trial,  as  she  was  a  Quaker,  and  could 
not  take  an  oath.  The  account  of  the 
transactions  of  that  day,  therefore,  rests 
solely  upon  the  evidence  of  Sarah  Walker, 
the  servant,  who  deponed  as  follows  : 

“  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  on  Friday  be¬ 
fore  the  last  assizes,  Mr.  Cowper’s  wife  sent  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stout,  that  she  might  expect  Mr. 
Cowper  at  the  assize  time ;  and  therefore  we 
expected  Mr.  Cowper  at  that  time,  and  accord- 
ingly  provided;  and  as  he  came  in  with  the 
judges,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  alight?  He 
said,  ‘  No ;  by  reason  I  came  in  later  than 
msual,  I  will  go  into  the  town  and  show  myself,’ 
but  he  would  send  his  horse  presently.  She 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would 
come,  because  they  would  stay  for  him  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  would  send  her 
word  ;  and  she  thought  he  had  forgot,  and  sent 
me  down  to  know  whether  he  would  please  to 
come  ?  He  said  he  had  business,  and  ho  could 
not  come  just  then  ;  but  he  came  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and  dined  there,  and 
he  went  away  at  four  o’clock;  and  then  my 
mistress  asked  him  if  ho  would  lie  there  ?  And 
he  answered  yes,  and  he  came  at  night  about 
nine;  and  he  sat  talking  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  that, 
as  he  said,  he  was  to  write  to  his  wife  ;  which 
was  brought  him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter;  and 
then  my  mistress  went  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  for  supper  ?  He  said  milk,  by  rea¬ 
son  he  had  made  a  good  dinner ;  and  I  got  him 
his  supper,  and  he  eat  it;  after  she  call^  me  in 
again,  and  they  were  talking  together,  and  then 
she  bid  me  make  a  fire  in  his  chamber;  and 
when  I  had  done  so,  I  came  and  told  him  of  it, 
and  he  looked  at  me,  and  made  me  no  answer ; 
then  she  bid  me  warm  the  bed,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  I  went  up  to  do  as  the  clock  struck  eleven ; 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  heard  the 
door  shut,  and  I  thought  he  was  gone  to  convey 
the  letter,  and  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  came  down,  and  he  was  gone 
and  she ;  and  Mrs.  Stout,  the  mother,  asked  me 
the  reason  why  he  went  out  when  I  was  warm- 
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ing  his  bed  ?  And  she  a.‘«ked  me  for  iny  mis¬ 
tress,  and  I  told  her  I  left  her  with  Mr.  Cow- 
f«r ;  and  I  never  saw  her  after  that,  nor  did  Mr. 
Cow  per  return  to  the  house.”* 

Cowpor,  who  defended  himself  with 
"real  ability,  asked  the  witness  in  cross- 
examination  : 

“  When  you  came  down  and  mijtsed  your 
mistress,  did  you  inquire  after  her  all  that 
night  ? 

•‘A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  doors  ; 

1  thought  you  were  with  her,  and  so  I  thought 
she  would  come  to  no  harm. 

“J/r.  Cowper. — Here  Is  a  whole  night  she 
gives  no  account  of  Pray,  mistress,  why  did 
you  not  go  after  her  ? 

“.A. — .\Iy  mistress  would  not  let  me. 

“J/r.  Cowper. — Why  would  she  not  let  you? 

— I  said  I  would  seek  for  her.  ‘  No,’  tays 
.she,  ‘  by  reason  if  you  go  and  seek  for  her,  and 
<lo  not  find  her,  it  will  make  an  alarm  over  the 
town,  aud  there  may  be  no  occasion.’  ”t 

Maternal  solicitude  could  not  be  very 
strong  in  the  breast  of  JMrs.  Stout,  or  she 
Wits  disposed  to  place  a  more  than  ordi 
nary  degree  of  confi<lence  in  the  discretion 
of  her  daughter  and  young  Cowper.  Sa¬ 
rah  Stout  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
The  next  morning  her  body  was  found  in 
a  mill-dam  something  less  than  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  Cowper  never  returned  to  Mrs. 
Stout’s  ;  he  was  seen  at  an  inn  in  the  town 
at  eleven,  and  arrived  at  other  lodgings, 
which  he  liad  hired  in  the  towm  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  past.  Hero  the  evidence  ends. — A 
v.ast  amount  of  testimony  was  given  at  the 
trial,  as  to  w’hcther  the  body  of  the  girl 
floated  or  not ;  as  to  whether  a  body 
thrown  into  the  water  .after  death  would 
flo.at  or  sink ;  but  it  e.ame  to  nothing. 
The  coroner’s  inquest  had  been  hurried 
over,  .and  no  ex.amination  of  the  body  liad 
taken  place  till  long  .after  decomposition 
hati  proceeded  too  far  to  allow  of  any  sa¬ 
tisfactory  result  being  arrive<l  at. 

In  a  former  number  we  observed  on  the 
efl'ect  of  the  rule  of  law  which  excludes  a 
prisoner  not  only  from  giving  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf,  but  also  from  tetider- 
ing  himself  for  cross-examination.  If 
tlowper  was  innocetit,  that  rule  bore 
hardly  upon  him  in  the  present  case. 
We  will,  however,  give  him  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  He 
said  J — and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  his  brother — that  having 
received  a  j)re8King  invitation  to  take  up 
his  quarters  during  the  assizes  at  Mrs. 

•  IS  ateUeTriaU,  1112.  f  Ibid.  1114.  X  P>id.  114<J. 


Stout’s,  he  had  resolved  to  do  so,  his  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  save  the  expense  of  other 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Barefoot,  where  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  staying  with  his  brother. 
Finding  that  his  brother  would  be  de¬ 
tained  in  London  by  his  parliamentary 
duties,  he  requested  him  to  write  and 
countermand  the  lodgings  at  Barefoot’s. 
This  he  neglected  to  do,  and  on  Spencer 
Cowper’s  arrival  at  llertfonl,  ho  found 
them  prepared  for  him.  Finding  that  he 
should  have  at  any  rate  to  pay  for  these 
lodgings,  which  were  nearer  to  the  court¬ 
house  and  more  commodious  than  Mrs. 
Stout’s,  he  determined  to  occupy  them. 
His  account  is  its  follows  : 

“My  Lord,  as  to  my  coming  to  this  town  on 
Monday,  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  and 
that  was  tlie  reason  that  brought  me  hither : 
before  I  came  out  of  town,  I  confes.*,  I  had  a 
design  to  take  a  lodging  at  this  gentlewoman’s 
house,  having  been  invited  by  letter  so  to  do  ; 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wa.s  this:  my 
brother  when  he  went  the  circuit,  always  fa¬ 
vored  me  with  the  offer  of  a  part  of  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  which,  out  of  good  husbandry,  I  always 
accepted.  'The  last  circuit  was  in  parliament 
time,  and  my  brother,  being  in  the  money- 
chair,  could  not  attend  the  circuit  as  he  used  to 
do  :  he  had  very  good  lodgings,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  in  this  town,  where  I  used  to  be  with 
him ;  these  were  always  kept  for  him,  unless 
notice  was  given  to  the  contrary.  The  Friday 
before  I  came  down  to  the  assizes  I  happened  to 
be  in  cotnpany  with  my  brother  and  another 
gentleman,  and  then  I  showed  them  the  letter 
by  which  I  was  earnestly  invited  down  to  lie  at 
the  hou.se  of  this  gentlewoman  during  the  as¬ 
sizes,  (it  is  dated  the  ninth  of  March  la.st ;)  and 
designing  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  I 
thereiqK)!!  desired  my  brother  to  write  to  Mr. 
IJarefoot,  our  landlord,  and  get  him,  if  he  could, 
to  dispose  of  the  lodgings;  for,  said  I,  if  he 
keeps  them  they  must  be  paid  for,  and  then  I 
can  not  well  avoid  lying  there.  My  brother  did 
say  he  would  write,  if  he  could  think  on  it ;  and 
thus,  if  Mr.  llarefoot  disposed  of  tiie  lodgings,  I 
own  I  intended  to  lie  at  the  deceased’s  house ; 
but  if  not,  I  looke<l  on  iny.self  obliged  to  lie  at 
Mr.  Barefoot’s.  Accordingly  I  shall  prove  as 
soon  as  ever  I  came  to  this  town,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  day  of  the  a.S8izes,  I  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Ikirefoot’s,  (the  maid  and  all  agree 
in  this,)  and  the  reiison  was  I  had  not  seen  my 
brother  after  he  said  he  would  write,  before  I 
went  out  to  London ;  and  therefi)re  it  was  pro¬ 
per  for  me  to  go  first  to  Mr.  Barefoot’s  to  know 
whether  my  brother  had  wrote  to  him,  and 
whether  he  had  disposed  of  his  lodgings  or  not 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  Mr.  Barefoot’s,  I  asked 
his  wife  and  maid-servant,  one  after  another,  if 
they  had  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  to 
unbespeak  the  lodgings ;  they  told  me  no,  that 
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the  room  was  kept  for  us ;  and  I  think  they  had 
made  a  fire,  and  that  the  sheets  were  airing.  I 
was  a  little  concerned  bo  had  not  writ;  but 
being  satisBed  that  no  letter  had  been  received, 

I  said  immediately,  as  I  shall  prove  by  several 
witnesses.  If  it  b«  so,  I  must  stay  with  you ;  I 
will  take  up  my  lodging  here.  Thereupon  I 
alighted,  and  sent  for  my  bag  from  the  coffee¬ 
house,  and  lodged  all  my  things  at  Barefoot’s, 
and  thus  I  took  up  my  lodgings  there  as  usual 
I  had  no  sooner  done  this,  but  Sarah  Walker 
came  to  me  from  her  mistress  to  invite  me  to 
dinner,  and  accordingly  I  went  and  dined  there ; 
and  when  I  went  away,  it  may  be  true  that,  | 
being  asked,  I  said  I  would  come  again  at  night ; 
but  3iat  I  said  I  would  lie  there,  1  do  positively 
deny ;  and  knowing  I  could  not  lie  there,  it  is 
unlikely  I  should  say  so.  My  lord,  at  night  I 
did  come  again,  and  paid  her  some  money  that 
I  received  from  Mr.  Loflus,  who  is  the  mort¬ 
gager,  for  interest  of  the  two  hundred  pounds  I 
before  mentioned,  (it  was  six  pounds,  odd 
money,  in  guineas  and  half-guineas ;)  I  n  rit  a 
receipt,  but  she  declined  the  signing  of  it,  pre.ss- 
ing  me  to  stay  there  that  night ;  which  I  re¬ 
fused,  as  engaged  to  lie  at  Mr.  Barefoot’s,  and 
took  my  leave  of  her;  and  that  very  money 
which  I  paid  her  was  found  in  her  pocket,  as 
I  have  heard,  after  she  was  drowned.”* 

When  Cowper  recurs,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  trial,  to  the  events  of  that  night, 
he  says : 

“  Now,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  I  would  ex¬ 
plain  that  part  of  Sarah  W alker  the  maid’s  evi¬ 
dence,  when  she  says  her  mistress  orderwl  her 
to  warm  the  bed,  and  I  never  contradicted  it.” 

And  after  calling  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  warm  expressions  contained 
in  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
girl,  he  goes  on  : 

“  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  be  observed  than 
make  the  observation  myself,  what  might  be 
the  dispute  between  us  at  the  time  the  nuiid 
speaks  of  I  think  it  w'as  not  necessary  she 
should  be  present  at  the  debate ;  and  therefore 
I  might  not  interrupt  her  mistress  or  the  or¬ 
ders  she  gave ;  but  as  soon  as  the  maid  was 
^ne  I  made  use  of  these  objections ;  and  I  told 
Mrs.  Stout  by  what  accident  I  was  obliged  to 
take  up  my  lodging  at  Mr.  Barefoot’s,  and  that 
the  family  was  sitting  up  for  me ;  that  my  stay¬ 
ing  at  her  house,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  in  all  probability  provoke  the  censure  of 
the  town  and  country,  and  that  therefore  I 
could  not  stay,  whatever  my  inclination  other¬ 
wise  might  be  ;  but,  my  Lord,  my  reasons  not 
prevailing,  I  was  forced  to  decide  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  going  to  my  lodging;  so  that  the 
maid  may  swear  true  when  she  says  I  did  not 
contradict  her  orders.”! 

It  will  be  observed  that  Cowper  first 
•  IS  8taU  Trialt,  1150.  f  Ibid.  1110. 


puts  his  change  of  intention  as  to  staying 
at  Mrs.  Stout’s  solely  on  the  ground  of 
having  other  lodgings  on  his  hands.  He 
says  that  until  he  found  those  lodgings 
were  engaged,  he  had  determined  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Mrs.  Stout’s.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  simply  one  of  the  cost  of  the 
lodgings.  When,  however,  ho  has  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  servant-girl’s  evidence  as  to 
his  consent  to  the  preparations  for  his 
passing  the  night  4.here,  orders  for  which 
were  given  in  his  pre.sence,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  begins  to  talk  of  “  provok¬ 
ing  the  censure  of  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try.”*  It  is  inij)ossible  to  know  what 
took  place  after  the  servant-girl  left  the 
room.  Cowper  himself  leaves  it  unex¬ 
plained  whether  he  left  Sarah  Stout  in  the 
bouse,  or  whether  she  quitted  it  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did.  The  latter  woid<l 
seem  to  be  tlie  more  probable  conjecture, 
from  the  fact  that  the  door  was  only 
hoard  to  shut  once,  and  it  was  proved 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  shut  the  door 
without  being  heard.  If  Cow|>er  ha<l 
been  entitled  to  submit  himself  to  cross- 
examination,  these  ficts  might  have  been, 
and  probably  would  have  been  explained. 

Here  not  only  the  evidence,  but  the 
whole  substance  of  Cowper’s  defense  ends. 
•The  trial  was  prolonged  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  testimony,  ]>artly  from  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  iti  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  and  partly  from  persons  who  had 
seen  great  numbers  of  bodies,  some  of 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  after 
death,  and  others  of  which  had  been 
drowned  in  naval  engagements  and  ship¬ 
wrecks,  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  a  body 
floating  afforded  any  evidence  th.at  life 
W’as  extinct  before  it  had  been  thrown  into 
water.  On  this  point  the  evidence  was,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  contradictory,  but 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  of 
no  value  ;  for  the  question,  whether  Sarah 
Stout’s  body  floated  or  sank  was  not  prov¬ 
ed  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It  was 
found  entangled  among  some  stakes  in  the 
mill-dam,  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  supported 
or  kept  dow’ii.f  There  W’as  therefore  no 

•  State  Triaie,  1177. 

J'  See  the  evidence  of  Berry,  Venables,  Dell, 
e.  Dew,  Etimunds,  Page,  How,  and  Meager,  15 
State  Trialt,  1116  to  1122  All  these  witnesses, 
who  were  present  when  the  body  was  found  in 
the  mill-dam,  agree  in  atiertinff  that  the  body 
**  floated,”  and  they  no  doubt  believed  what  they 
said,  their  evidence  affording  on  example  of  bow  tkr 
a  preconceived  idea  will  affect  belief ;  they  describe 
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basis  on  which  to  found  the  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  case  against  Cowper  rested 
upon  a  very  tew  facts,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  W'ords.  He  was  tlic  last 
jHjrson  in  Sarah  Stout’s  company.  His 
conduct  on  leavinsif  the  house  was  myste¬ 
rious  and  unexplained,  ^yhen  he  left, 
inslea<i  of  p;oin^  direct  to  his  lodgings,  he 
went  to  the  Glove  and  Dolphin  Inn  to  pay 
a  small  bill  for  horse-keep.  This  had 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
secure  evidence  of  an  alibi.  He  was,  on 
his  own  showing,  embarrjtssed  by  Sarah 
Stout’s  pertinacious  attachment,  and  had 
a  stronger  motive  to  get  rid  of  her  than 
has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to 
j)rompt  men  to  the  most  revolting  crimes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Cowper  was  not,  like  Tawcll,  a  man 
wlio  prided  him.self  on  his  reputation  for 
the  respectabilities  of  life,  but,  as  well  as 
his  more  celebrated  brother — a  man  of 
known  libertinism,  not  likely  to  commit  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  tlye  for  the  j)ur|)oso 
of  concealing  a  disreputable  intrigue.  To 
have  convicted  Cowper  of  murder  upon 
this  evidence  would  have  been,  of  course, 
impossible.  But  the  citsc  must  ever  re¬ 
main  shrouded  in  the  darkest  mystery. 
If  not  guilty  of  what  the  haw  defines  :i3 
murder,  there  can  be  no  doid)t  that  Cow- 
per’s  conduct  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  unhappy  girl.  When 
the  servant  left  the  room  they  were  on 
the  most  amicable  terms.  This  is  fixed 
by  the  evidence,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
lialf-past  ten  by  the  town-clock.  As  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  Cowper  entered  the 


tlie  t>odj  as  lying  on  the  right  Bide,  the  head  and 
right  arm  being  driven  between  the  stakes,  which 
were  something  less  than  a  foot  apart,  by  the  stream. 
Robert  Dew  and  Young,  who  were  called  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  prisoner,  and  wlio  were  also  present  when  the 
body  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  assert  equally  po- 
eitively  that  the  body  tank.  See  p.  1151.  Those 
two  witneascs  describe  the  mode  in  wliich  the  body 
was  entangled  in  the  stakes  with  more  particularity 
than  tlie  witnes-ses  for  the  prosecution.  The  judge, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  treated  this  evidence  like  a 
man  of  sense.  '*  I  shall  not  undertake,”  he  said. 
*‘  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  their  evidence  ;  but 
they  tell  you  she  lay  on  her  right  side,  the  one  arm 
up  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  her  body 
under  the  water ;  but  some  of  her  clothes  were  above 
the  water ;  particularly,  one  says,  the  ruffles  of  her 
left  arm  were  above  the  water.  You  have  heard, 
also,  what  the  doctors  and  surgeons  said,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  concerning  the  swimming  and 
sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  the  water ;  h%U  I  can  find 
no  eertainty  in  it ;  and  1  leave  it  to  your  considera¬ 
tion. — 13  ^itaU  Trials,  1 1  S3. 


Glove  and  Dolphin  Inn.*  In  that  short 
half-hour  he  had  either  incurred  the  guilt 
of  murder,  or  by  his  unkinduess  had  dri¬ 
ven  a  woman,  who  loved  him  with  the 
most  devoted  affection,  to  rush  uncalled 
into  the  presence  of  her  Maker.  Cowper, 
if  not  a  murderer,  which  we  think  he  was 
not,  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  a  man 
of  a  singularly  cold  and  unfeeling  disposi¬ 
tion.  According  to  hi.s  own  version  of 
the  story,  the  girl,  tvhom  he  had  left  only 
a  few  moments  before,  immediately  upon 
his  quitting  her,  sought  a  refuge  from  her 
love,  her  sorrows,  and  her  shame,  under 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Priory  river.  On 
the  next  morning  he  heard  of  her  fate, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  the 
hostler  from  the  inn  to  her  mother’s  house 
for  his  horse,  fearing  lest,  if  the  coroner’s 
jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  felo  de 
the  animal  might,  being  found  in  her 
stable,  be  claimed  as  forfeited  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  From  first  to  last  there  Is 
not  one  word  of  tenderness  or  regret.  Ho 
never  went  near  the  bereaved  mother, 
but  he  attended  the  coroner’s  inquest, 
gave  his  evidence  with  the  most  admirable 
coolness,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on 
circuit  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  taken 
|)lace.  Three  other  persons  were  indicted 
along  with  Cowper  as  the  accomplices  of 
his  crime,  but  against  them  there  w.as 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  case.  The 
jury,  after  deliberating  for  .about  half  an 
hour,  acquitted  all  the  prisoners. 

The  relations  of  Sarah  Stout  attempted 
to  bring  Cowper  to  a  second  trial  by  means 
of  a  proceeding  now  abolished,  entitled 
“The  Appeal  of  Murder.”  The  attempt 
failed  throiigh  the  influence  of  the  Cow- 
pers,  who  tampered  with  the  sheriff,  and 
procured  the  destruction  of  the  writs. 
The  sheriff  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
his  misconduct.  Holt,  the  Chief  Justice, 
severely  animadverting  on  the  foul  play 
which  had  been  employed  to  impede  the 
course  of  justice.f  Cowper  continued  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  at  last  raised 
to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man 
who  had  held  up  his  hand  on  an  arraign¬ 
ment  for  murder  trying  others  for  the 
same  offense.  He  is  .said  to  have  learned 
a  le.s8on  of  caution  and  mercy  from  his 


•  Evidence  of  Eliz*beth  Spurr,  13  Slate  Trials, 
1177. 

f  Lord  Raymond,  vol.  L  575,  R.  r.  Toler.  —  13 
State  Trials,  lliUb 
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own  experience,  and  to  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  both  those  qualities. 

One  might  have  supfwsed  that  poor 
Sarah  Stout  would  have  been  allowed 
to  sleep  in  peace  without  havuig  her 
name  revived,  and  her  sad  story  made 
famous  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
after  her  death.  But  such  was  not  to  be 
her  fate.  The  opportunity  of  a  double 
fling  at  Quakers  and  Tories  h.as  been  too 

ijreat  a  temptation  for  Lord  Macaulay, 
t  was  a  right-and-left  shot  at  the  game 
he  loved  best.  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth 
and  concluding  volume  of  his  History,  in 
that  part  which  we  are  told  by  the  editor 
he  had  left  “fairly  transcribed  and  revis¬ 
ed,”  we  find  four  pages  devoted  to  the 
case  of  that  unhappy  girl.  The  whole 
p.a.ssage  is  so  eloquent,  so  picturesque,  so 
ingenious  in  insinuation,  so  daring  in  the 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  and  affords  so  good  an 
epitome  of  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities 
of  the  author,  that  we  give  it  entire. 

“  One  mournful  tale,  which  called  fortlj  the 
strongest  feelings  of  the  contending  factions,  is 
still  remembered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in 
the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper.  In  the 
art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was  pre¬ 
eminent  His  graceful  and  engaging  eloquence 
ca.st  a  spell  on  juries ;  and  the  Commons,  even  in 
those  stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of 
the  administration  could  obtain  a  hearing,  would 
always  listen  to  him.  He  represented  Hertford,  ' 
a  borough  in  which  his  family  had  considerable  ! 
infiuence ;  but  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority  j 
among  the  electors ;  and  he  h^  not  won  his  i 
.seat  without  a  hard  fight,  which  had  left  behind 
it  many  bitter  recollections.  Hi.s  younger  bro- , 
ther,  Sj)encer,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  was  j 
fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  : 
Home  Circiut  i 

“At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  fami- 1 
ly  named  Stout  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this  | 
family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy,  of  a  | 
kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibi- 1 
lity  and  lively  imagination,  who  are  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societie.s.  Her 
dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman,  who 
was  one  of  the  brotherhood,  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go 
beyond  the  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owne<l  that  she  was  in  love; 
and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that 
the  man  whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she 


never  could  marry.  In  fact,  the  obj*K:t  of  her 
fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  married.  She  at  length  nTOte  to  him  in 
language  which  she  never  would  have  used  if 
her  intellect  had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like 
an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  her  un¬ 
happy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avohl 
her.  His  prudence  mortified  her  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  on  one  occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  see  her 
when  he  came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes 
of  1099,  for  he  had  been  intrusted  wifo  some 
money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He 
called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one  evening, 
and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressc<i 
him  to  be  the  gue.st  of  her  family,  but  he  ex¬ 
cused  himself  and  retired.  The  next  morning 
she  was  found  dead  among  the  stakes  of  a  mill- 
dam  on  tlie  stream  calM  the  Priory  river. 
That  she  had  destroyed  herself  there  could  l>e 
no  rea.sonable  doubt  The  coroner’s  inquest 
found  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  But  the  family 
was  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  had  shortencil 
her  own  life,  and  looked  about  for  some  body 
who  might  be  accused  of  murdering  her.  The 
last  person  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
in  her  company  was  Spencer  Cowper.  It 
chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrivener, 

;  who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford 
as8izc.s,  had  been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy 
!  night,  talking  over  their  wine  about  the  channs 
and  flirtations  of  the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in 
the  light  way  in  which  such  subjects  arc  some¬ 
times  di.scusse<l  even  at  the  circuit  tables  and 
mess  tables  of  our  more  refined  generation. 
Some  wild  words,  su.sceptible  of  a  double  mean¬ 
ing,  were  used  about  the  way  in  which  she  had 
jilted  one  lover,  and  the  way  in  which  another 
lover  would  punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On 
no  better  grounds  than  these,  her  relations  ima¬ 
gined  that  Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  stran¬ 
gled  her,  and  throwm  her  corpse  into  the  water. 
There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime  ; 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  ha<l 
any  connection  with  the  persons  who  were  said 
to  be  his  acoomplices.  One  of  these  persons, 
indeed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is 
too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by 
religious  and  political  fanaticism. 

“  The  Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined  to  rai.se 
a  formidable  clamor.  The  Quakers  had,  in 
those  davs,  no  scruples  about  capital  punish¬ 
ments.  I’hey  would,  indeed,  as  Spencer  Cow¬ 
per  said  bitterly,  but  too  truly,  rather  send  four 
innocent  men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  who  had  tlicir  light  within  her 
had  ooinmittetl  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in 
I  the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats  from  the 
Whigs.  ITio  whole  kingdom  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At  the  summer  as¬ 
sizes  Hertford  was  crowded  with  anxious  faces 
from  London,  and  from  parts  of  England  more 
distant  Uian  London.  The  prosecution  was 
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conducted  with  a  malifin^ity  and  unfairness 
which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible ;  and  uiifor- 
tunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  judge 
of  the  twelre  was  on  the  bench.  Cowper  de¬ 
fended  himself  and  those  who  were  said  to  be 
his  accomplices  with  admirable  ability  and  self- 
possession.  Ills  brother,  much  more  distre&sed 
than  himself,  sate  near  him  through  the  long 
agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  the  pri¬ 
soners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a 
human  body  found,  as  this  girl's  ljo<ly  had  been 
found,  floating  in  water,  must  have  been  thrown 
into  the  water  while  still  alive.  To  prove  this 
doctrine,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  called  medi¬ 
cal  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing  is  now 
known  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  against  the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections. 
To  confirm  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen, 
two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the  witness- 
lx)x.  On  the  other  side  appeared  an  array  of 
men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remem¬ 
bered.  Among  them  was  VV'illiam  Cowper,  not 
a  kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  anatomist  that  England  had  then  pro- 
<luced.  He  a’ts,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dy¬ 
nasty  illustrious  in  the  history  of  science  ;  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Clieselden,  and 
William  Che.selden  was  the  teacher  of  John 
Hunter.  On  Uie  same  side  appeared  Samuel 
Garth,  who,  among  the  phy.siciuns  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  tuul  no  rival  except  Kadclifl'e,  and  Hans 
Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country, 
'fhe  attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to  make  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  these  philosophers  with  Just  disdain. 
The  stupid  judge  asked  G.'irth  what  he  could 
say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen. 
‘  My  Lord,’  replitsl  Garth,  ‘  I  say  that  they  are 
mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
wimL’  The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  Guil¬ 
ty,  and  the  report  carried  back  to  liondon  by 
|>«rsons  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was, 
that  every  body  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that 
even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  bo  convinced  of  their 
error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its 
energy.  The  lives  of  tlie  four  men  who  had 
just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by 
means  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding 
known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder. 
This  attack  too  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane 
was  at  length  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  was  left 
to  the  disappointed  8e<!t  and  the  disappointed 
faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  libels,  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to 
the  execration  of  the  public.  But  the  public 
did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  eminence  in 
his  profession  ;  he  at  length  took  his  seat  with 
general  applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity 
which  he  never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men 
a  ho  stood,  as  he  had  stood  at  the  bar.  Many 
who  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  pedigrees 


I  may  be  interested  by  learning  that  he  w-as  tlie 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  excellent 
I  poet,  William  Cowper,  whose  writings  have 
I  long  been  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the 
members  of  the  religious  community  which, 

I  under  a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his  in- 
j  nocent  progenitor.* 

I  “  Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with 
life  and  honor,  the  Tories  had  canied  their 
:  point  They  had  secured  against  the  next  elec- 
I  tion  the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Hertford ; 

I  and  the  conseipienee  was,  that  the  borough  was 
I  lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had 
I  lately  predominated  there.” 

i  Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lord 
1  Macaulay  has  given  so  large  a  space  to 
:  this  c.a.se,  he  has  read  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  carelessness.  He  says  :  “  The 
;  case  against  the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on 
the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body 
found,  as  this  poor  girl’s  body  had  been 
!  found,  floating  in  the  water,  must  have 
i  been  thrown  into  the  water  tchife  still 
:  The  argument  was  exactly  the 

reverse.  It  was  urged  that  the  foot  of 
her  body  floating  proved  that  she  was 
;  thrown  into  the  water  after  site  was 
\  dead ;  and  it  was  sought  to  be  inferred 
that  she  had  been  strangled — that  if^  :is 
I  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
;  she  had  drowned  herself,  her  body  would 
;  have  been  filled  with  water,  and  wouhl 
'  have  sunk.  The  evidence  as  to  whether 
I  the  body  did  in  fact  float  or  sink  was,  a.s 
;  we  have  seen,  contrsidictory.  The  post¬ 
mortem  examination  was  delayed  so  long 
j  that  the  medic.al  testimony  had  really  no 
I  foundation  of  facts  to  rest  upon.  At  the 
tri.al  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  to  establish  the  insjmity  of 
the  girl ;  but  nothing  more  was  j)roved 
!  than  might  be  easily  shown  to  have  oc- 
j  curred  in  the  case  of  .any  love-sick  girl 
who  was,  or  fancied  herself,  the  victim  of 
I  an  unrequited  j>assion.  Lord  M.acauKay’s 
I  treatment  of  this  evidence  is  amusing. 
I  Three  of  the  circumstances  on  which  ho 
I  relies  to  prove  her  insanity  are :  First, 
I  That  “  she  sometimes  hinted  a  dislike  of 
the  sect  to  which  she  belonged” — (rather 

•  “  It  L-t  curioiin  that  all  Cowper’s  biugraphers  with 
whom  1  am  acquainted — llaylcy,  Southey,  Grim- 
nhawc,  f!haliiicrs — mention  the  judge,  the  ooinmou 
I  ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  his  first  love,  Theodora 
Cowper,  and  of  Jatdy  Hesketh,  but  that  none  of 
I  the!«e  biographera  makes  the  fainte^<t  allu!«ion  to  tho 
Hertford  trial,  the  mo!it  remarkable  event  in  tho 
history  of  the  family ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  al- 
luaiuu  to  that  trial  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  poet’s 
numemua  letters.” 
f  Vol.  V.  p.  238. 
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an  odd  proof  of  insanity,  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Macanlay  ;)  second,  tliat  “  she  com¬ 
plained  that  a  canting  waterman,  who 
was  one  of  the  brethren,  had  hehi  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting,”  (which  hap- 
l)enfd  to  be  true,  and  seems  to  be  a  toler¬ 
ably  reasonable  ground  of  annoyance ;) 
and  third,  that,  “  to  two  or  three  of  her 
associates  she  owned  she  was  in  love.” 
(Alas,  for  all  young  ladies  from  sixteen 
upward,  in  white  satin,  and  their  con- 
bdantes  in  white  linen,  if  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  in.sanity !)  IJnt  when 
Lord  Macanlay  comes  to  the  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  Cowper’s  w'riting  to  announce 
his.iutention  of  staying  at  the  house,  his 
dining  there,  his  return  in  tlie  evening, 
and  his  mysterious  disappearance  at  night 
simultaneously  with  the  girl,  he  condenses 
them  into  the  Ibllowing  words,  “  He, 
like  an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage 
of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his 
best  to  avoid  her,”  (it  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  odd  mode  of  avoiding  her  that 
he  adopted.)  “  It  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  should  see  her  when  he 
came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of 
1699,  for  he  had  been  intrusted  with  some 
money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mort¬ 
gage.  Recalled  on  her,yor  this  purpose, 
late  one  evening,  and  delivered  a  bag  of 
gold  to  her.”  (The  “  bag  ”  exists  only 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  imagination  —  the 
“  gold  ”  was  tlie  petty  sum  of  six  pounds 
and  a  few  odd  shillings,  which  Cowjier 
had  i*eceived  for  her  as  interest  on  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  which  he  had 
placed  out  on  mortgage  on  her  behalf, 
and  the  payment  of  which  certainly  did 
not  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
with  her  from  two  till  four,  and  again 
from  nine  till  half-past  ten  at  night.) 
“  She  pressed  him,”  adds  Ixird  Macaulay, 
“  to  be  the  guest  of  the  family,  but  /*«  ex¬ 
cused  himsuf  and  retired?' 

It  is  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of  philo¬ 
logical  cuiiosity,  to  enumerate  over  again 
the  ficts  which  one  of  the  gre.atC8t  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  English  language  can  compress 
into  the  phrase — “  he  excused  himself  and 
retired.”  Cowper  went  to  the  house  on 
his  arrival  in  the  town,  dined  there  with 
the  Cimily,  left  at  four,  returned  at  nine, 
supped,  wrote  his  letters,  was  present 
whilst  his  bed  and  his  bedroom  fire  were 
ordered,  and  the  maid  was  sent  up  to 
warm  his  bed ;  sat  alone  until  half-past 
ten  o’clock  at  night  with  a  girl  who  he 
knew  was  violently  iu  love  with  him,  and 


who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
the  most  passionate  letters  to  him  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  then — “  ahiit — exces- 
sit — evasit — erupit?'  His  departure  only 
announced  by  the  slamming  to  of  the 
street-door.  This  is  Lord  Macaulaj^’s  no¬ 
tion  of  “  excusing  himself  and  retiring.” 
He  and  the  girl  disappeared  together. 
In  the  morning  he  is  at  other  lodgings  in 
the  town,  and  she  a  corpse  in  the  mill- 
dam. 

For  the  charge  that  Lord  Macaulay 
m.akes  that  “the  prosecution  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  a  malignity  and  unfairness  which 
to  us  seem  almost  iucredible,”  we  can  not 
discover  the  slightest  ground.  Certainly 
none  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  .ample  and 
detJilled  report  in  the  t^tnte  Trials.  In¬ 
deed,  a  far  grc.ater  latitude  was  allowed 
to  the  prisoner  in  his  defense  than  would 
be  permitted  at  the  present  day.  What 
autliority  Lonl  Macaulay  m.ay  have  had 
for  describing  Hatsell,  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  as  “the  dullest  and  most  ignor¬ 
ant  judge  of  the  twelve,”  we  know  not. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  the  case  with 
strict  impartiality  and  very  fair  ability, 
and  his  charge  to  the  jury  was  decidedly 
iu  favor  of  the  prisoners. 

We  have  frequently  had  occa.sion  to 
remark  upon  the  caution  which  ought  to 
be  observed  before  relying  upon  Lord 
Macaulay’s  marks  of  quotation.  An  amus¬ 
ing  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  cited.  A  sailor  of  the  name 
of  Clement  deponed  that  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  observed  that  when  a  corpse  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  it  floated,  whereas, 
if  a  man  fell  into  the  water  and  was 
droAvned,  his  body  sank  as  soon  as  life 
was  extinct.  In  confirmation  of  this  he 
cited  his  own  experience  at  the  fight  oft' 
Be.achy  Head,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  floated  about,  and 
at  a  shipAVieck,  where  between  five  and 
six  hundred  men  were  drowned,  whose 
bodies  sank.  This  evidence  was  curious, 
and  if  it  had  been  proved  whether  Sarah 
Stout’s  body  floated  or  sank,  would  have 
been  valuable.  The  judge  felt,  no  doubt, 
tiiat  it  was  so;  and  when  Garth  swore 
that  “  it  was  impossible  the  boily  should 
have  floated,”  and  boldly  stated  his  belief 
that  “  all  dead  bodies  fall  to  the  bottom 
unless  they  be  prevented  by  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  tumor,”*  he  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  giv* 
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en,  and  asked  liiin  what  he  said  as  to 
the  sinkiii};  of  dead  bodies  in  water?” 
Garth  replied  that :  “  If  a  strangled  body 
be  thrown  into  the  water,  the  lungs  being 
filled  with  air,  and  a  cord  left  al>out  the 
neck,  it  was  i)08sible  it  might  float,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  included  air,  as  a  bladder 
would.”  Upon  this  the  judge  recalled 
his  attention  to  tlie  question  as  follows : 

Baron  IlaUelL — But  you  do  not  observe 
my  question :  the  seaman  said  that  tho.se  that 
die  St  sea  and  are  thrown  overboard,  if  you  do 
not  tie  a  weight  to  them,  they  will  not  sink — 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“  Dr.  Garth. — My  Lord,  no  doubt  in  this 
thing  they  are  mistalcen.  The  seamen  are  a  su¬ 
perstitious  people :  they  f.incy  that  whistling  at 
sea  will  occasion  a  tempest.  I  mutt  con/est  I 
hare  never  .seen  anybody  throicn  overboard,  but 
I  have  tried  some  experiments  on  other  dead 
animals,  and  they  will  certainly  sink  :  we  have 
tried  them  since  wo  came  hither.”* 

Now  in  this,  we  confess,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  judge  appears  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  the  physician.  Garth  was  evi- 
<lently  desirous  to  evade  the  question,  and 
ho  attempted  to  do  so  by  a  sneer.  The 
supei'stition  of  the  sailors  had  nothin*'  to 
do  with  the  question  whether  a  man  Kill- 
(^d  in  battle  and  falling  into  the  water 
floats  or  sinks.  Garth  was  compelled  to 
admit  he  had  no  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  “  the 
object  of  tying  weights  to  a  body  is  to 
prevent  it  from  floating  at  all,  which  oth¬ 
erwise  would  hap|)en  in  some  few  days.”! 
The  well-known  instance  of  the  floating 
of  the  body  of  Caracciolo,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  weights  which  were  attached  to 
his  feet,  will  occur  at  once  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  The  inquiry  of  the  judge 
was  pertinent  to  the  evidence,  and  the 
reply  might  have  been  material  to  the 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
piisoner.  Lord  Macaulay  disposes  of 
both  question  and  answer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “The  stupid  judge  asked 
Garth  what  he  oould  say  in  answer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  seamen.  ‘  My  Lord,’ 
replied  Garth,  ‘  1  say  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance 
to  swear  that  they  have  known  whistling 
raise  the  wind.’  ”  There  was  no  stupidi¬ 
ty  that  we  can  discover  in  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is  misquoted. 

Lord  Macaulay,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 


He  finds  for  once  the  Quakers  and  the 
Tories  united  (or  rather,  we  ought  to  say, 
he  assumes  their  union  ;  for  from  first  to 
last  in  the  trial  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  th.at  {Kiliticnl  feeling  intervened,) 
and  he  infers  that  they  could  only  be  uni¬ 
ted  for  the  purpose  of  commitling  a  judi¬ 
cial  murder;  tluit  the  object  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers  was  to  “  send  four  innocent  men  to  the 
gallon's  rather  than  let  it  be  believed  that 
one  who  h.ad  their  light  within  her  had 
committed  suicide,”*  and  that  the  Tories 
were  urge<l  on  to  the  same  atrocity  by 
“  the  prt»spect  of  winning  two  seats  from 
the  Whigs”  Lord  Macaulay  makes  no 
account  of  the  feelings  that  would  be 
awakened  amongst  relations,  friends,  and 
neighbors  by  the  sudden  and  violent  death 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  wheth¬ 
er  murdered  or  not,  had  unquestionably 
been  cruelly  trifled  with  by  a  man  who, 
if  not  directly,  was  at  any  rate  indirectly 
the  cause  of  her  death.  “  lleligioiis  and 
political  fanaticism”  are  motives  the  pow¬ 
er  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  certainly 
not  likely  to  underrate.  Yet  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  religion  of 
Sarah  Stout  Mas  o«ie  which  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  treat,  if  not  with  resf)ect, 
at  least  with  tenderness,  hoM'ever  mistak¬ 
en  his  more  mature  convictions  might 
lead  him  to  consider  it  to  be. 

To  gratify  his  political  and  family  av«r- 
sion.s.  Lord  Macaulay  has  rake«l  up  the 
ashes  of  poor  Sarah  Stout,  and  has  reviv¬ 
ed  a  not  very  creditable  incident  in  the 
history  of  a  very  eminent  family.  He  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  that  none  of  the  biogra¬ 
phers  of  the  poet  CoM'jK'r  should  have 
alluded  to  this  adventure  of  his  grand¬ 
father.  An  old  proverb  n)ight  have  told 
him  that  there  are  certain  families  among 
whom  it  is  a  breach  of  good  manners  to 
make  any  mention  of  “  hemp.”  We  think 
it  M'as  Quin  udio  once  introduced  Foote 
to  a  company  as  “  a  gentleman  whose 
father  M’as  hanged  for  murdering  his  un¬ 
cle.”  Polite  and  pious  biographers  such 
as  Hayley  and  Southey  generally  avoid 
all  allusion  to  such  disagreeable  subjects. 
Lord  Macaulay  is  puzzled  by  what  appears 
to  him  unnecessary  delicacy,  and  has  made 
the  M'hole  scandalous  story  (for  scanda¬ 
lous  it  must  remain,  even  taking  the  most 
favorable  view)  as  notorious  as  possible. 
Where  one  reader  dives  into  the  State 
Trials,  a  thousand  will  read  Macaulay’s 
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fifth  volume ;  and  all  the  world  now  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  grand¬ 
father  of  “that  excellent  man,  excellent 
poet,”  as  Lord  Macaulay  justly  calls  Wil¬ 


liam  Cowper,  behaved  extremely  ill  to  a 
pretty  Quaker  girl,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  hanged  for  murdering  her. 


From  Blackwood'!  Hagacloe. 


THE  FAREWELL 


OF  THE 


SEAL. 


[There  is,  or  there  was,  a  tradition  in 
Shetland  that  seals  come  sometimes  on 
shore,  and,  divesting  themselves  of  their 
skins,  dance  upon  the  sands,  after  which 
they  resume  their  covering  and  return  to 
their  natural  element.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occa-sion  a  female  seal,  who  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  mermaid,  having 
mislaid  her  skin  uj>on  the  land,  and  being 
thus  unable  to  return  to  the  sea,  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  Shetlander,  with 
whom  she  lived  for  some  years  as  his  wife, 
and  bore  him  several  children.  One  of 
the  children  having  accidentally  found  on 
the  beach  an  old  hide,  brought  it  to  his 
mother,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  long- 
lost  skin.  With  many  tears  and  marks  of 
agitation,  the  mother  put  it  on,  and  tak¬ 
ing  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  children, 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  off  in 
company  with  a  large  male  seal  who  had 
eften  before  been  seen  hovering  on  the 
coast.] 

Husband,  farewell !  for  many  a  year 
I’ve  proved  a  true,  obedient  wife : 

Tour  hopes  to  crown,  your  heart  to  cheer,  . 
Has  b^n  my  aim  for  half  a  life. 

How  poorly  1  have  done  my  part 
I  can  not  now  but  feel  and  say ; 

But  earlier  wishes  claimed  my  heart. 

And  bore  my  fancy  far  away. 

This  earth  was  not  my  native  home, 

And  human  love  was  all  unfelt : 

.  ’Twas  mine  in  other  realms  to  roam, 

^  With  other  sympathies  to  melt 


I  longed  to  float  on  ocean’s  brea.st. 

And  dive  beneath  its  swelling  wave ; 

To  wander,  or  to  be  at  rest 
In  sparry  grot  or  marble  cave. 

There  was  the  region  of  my  birth  ; 

And  there  I  dwelt  a  happy  bride, 

Ere  yet  I  learned  to  walk  the  earth. 

Or  breathe  beyond  the  salt-sea  tide. 

There  with  my  bosom’s  genial  lord. 

My  hours  flew  by  with  sunny  glee : 

How  has  he  since  my  loss  deplored. 

And  sought  iu  vain  to  set  me  free  ? 

But  fortune  has  redressed  the  wrong 
That  bound  me  to  the  dreary  land : 

Again,  in  native  vigor  strong, 

I  haste  to  quit  th’  unkindly  strand. 

With  him,  my  first  and  rightful  mate, 

I  soon  shall  cleave  the  foaming  brine ; 

Yet  mindful  in  my  happier  state 
Of  wliat  I  lose  in  thee  and  thine. 

My  children!  there  indeed  I  feel 
That  parting  is  a  bitter  pain : 

Tears,  like  a  woman’s,  downward  steal. 
To  think  we  ne’er  must  meet  again. 

Oh !  foster  them  with  double  care. 

As  of  one  parent  thus  bereft : 

Tell  them  my  basom  still  they  share. 
And  ever  shall,  while  life  is  left. 

From  yonder  rock,  at  evening  hour. 
When  soft  the  mermaid’s  music  rings. 

As  wandering  near  the^  feel  its  power. 
Say  ’tis  for  them  their  mother  sings. 

But,  nark !  I’m  summoned  to  the  deep; 

I  feel  the  surging  waters  swell ; 

Some  kind  remembrance  strive  to  keep 
Of  her  you  loved  :  farewell !  farewell ! 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  AS  FORETOLD  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


When  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  had  spoiled  Jerusalem  once,  and  was 
preparing  for  his  second  visit  of  final  des- 
ohation,  and  when  Jeremiah  hoard  already 
with  the  quick  ear  of  prophecy  “  the 
snorting  of  his  horses  from  Dan,”  Ilaua- 
niah  tlie  son  of  Aznr  of  (iibeon,  took 
upon  him  to  assure  the  people  of  Israel 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldean  was  broken, 
and  that  within  two  full  years  the  caj*- 
tivity  should  return.  A  very  solemn 
scene  followed.  Jeremiah  answered  him: 
“Amen,  the  Lord  do  so,  the  Lord  per¬ 
form  thy  words  !  Nevertheless,  hear  thou 
this  word.  The  prophets  that  have  been 
before  me  and  before  thee  of  old,  prophe¬ 
sied  both  against  many  countries  and 
against  great  kingdoms,  of  war  .and  of  evil 
and  of  pestilence.  The  prophet  which 
prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the  word  of 
the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  prophet  be  known  that  the  Lord  hath 
truly  sent  him.”  It  happeticd  so  in  this 
case.  Ilananlah’s  word  perished,  and  he 
himself  died  ;  Jeremiah’s  word  lived,  and 
W’as  accomplished;  the  cities  of  Judah 
were  made  desolate  without  inhabitant. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  applies 
to  the  written  prophecies  of  Scripture. 
Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  and 
accomplished  prophecy  announces  divitie 
prescience.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  prophecies  were 
written  after  the  events  to  which  they 
refer  ;  or  that  having  been  written  before, 
they  have  failed  of  accomplishment,  this 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin  is  of  course 
destroyed.  Both  methods  accordingly 
have  been  tried,  nay,  are  being  tried  at 
this  moment.  The  argument  of  Porphyry 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  famous 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after 
the  events  had  come  to  pass,  is  reproduced 
in  the  midst  of  us  now ;  and  great  pains 
are  being  taken  to  show  that  the  prophets 
of  Scripture  have  spoken  many  times 
without  any  corresponding  fulfillment. 


It  may  not  therefore  be  lost  labor  to 
select  a  prophecy  which  occurs  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  history  of  the 
human  r;icc — that  of  Noah  respecting  his 
three  sons.  This  prophecy  can  not  have 
been  written  after  the  event,  for  the  event 
h.as  been  in  all  past  ages,  and  is  now. 
And  we  find  the  prophecy  in  the  Septua- 
gint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  seven  hundred 
years  before  him.  And  as  to  its  fulfill¬ 
ment,  every  honest-minded  inquirer  must 
acknowledge  that  it  has  been  as  minute, 
special,  ami  particular,  .as  the  most  e.vacl- 
ing  faith  can  demand. 

NVe  have  said  that  this  prophecy  occurs 
.at  the  commencement  of  human  history  ; 
it  was  uttered  just  after  the  deluge. 
Th.at  terrible  .act  of  judgment,  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of 
every  people,  makes  a  break  in  the  story 
of  our  race.  The  world  before  the  floo«l 
h.ad  no  prophetic  chart  of  its  fortunes, 
and  its  history  was  but  a  t.ale  of  violence 
and  blood.  The  human  family  prevented 
from  its  n.atur.al  increase  by  the  interne¬ 
cine  strife  which  filled  the  world,  seems 
never  to  have  e.xtended  beyond  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Central  Asia.  But  other  desti¬ 
nies  were  in  store  for  man.  And  before, 
in  fulfillment  of  these  destinies,  the  sons 
of  Noah  began  to  overspread  the  earth. 
He,  to  whom  the  end  is  known  from  the 
beginning,  prophesied  the  fortunes  of  the 
infant  race. 

The  prophecy  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem, 
in  three  stanzas : 

“  Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  tlie  God  of  Shem, 

And  Canaui  shall  be  hus  servant 
God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  d  ell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem : 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  .servant.” 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  these  words,  we  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make.  The  word  which  wo 
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have  translated  “  enlarge,”  may  also  be  ] 
rendered  “  persuade.”  Again,  as  the 
passage  stands  in  the  original  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  it  may  be  either  .Tapheth  or 
the  blessed  God  who  is  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  The  words  will  bear  both 
renderings ;  the  fulfillment  justifies  both. 
Finally,  according  to  eminent  critical  au¬ 
thority,  “Cursed  be  Canaan,”  may  be 
considered  an  equivalent  to  “  Cursed  be 
Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan ;”  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Noah’s  meaning  is,  besides, 
more  agreeable  to  the  context. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  .at  length,  in 
confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  this  prophecy,  given  severally 
by  Bishop  Lowth  and  the  learned  Booth- 
royd. 

The  Bishop  reads: 

“  Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  servant  of  sen'ants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  Shem. 

And  Can.ian  shall  be  their  servant 

Qod  shall  enlarge  Japbeth, 

And  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 

And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant.” 

Boothroyd  reads: 

“  Accursed  .shall  Ilam  be  in  his  son  Canaan, 

The  most  abject  slave  shall  he  be  to  his 
brethren. 

Blessed  of  Jehovah  my  God,  shall  Shem  be, 

Yea,  among  the  tents  of  Shem  shall  he  dwell. 

And  to  Shem  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave. 

God  stiall  greatly  enlarge  Japheth, 

And  to  him  also  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave.” 

Our  course  then  is  very  simple.  Let  us 
begin  with  that  rendering  of  the  patriarch’s 
words  which  is  in  accordance  witli  our  au¬ 
thorized  version.  Let  us  observe  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  promise-prophecy,  firsts  to 
Shem,  the  fatlier  of  the  Jew,  and  second¬ 
ly^  to  Japheth,  the  father  of  the  Gentile, 
including,  necessarily,  in  this  review  the 
predicted  curse  on  Ilain.  Let  us,  then, 
take  the  other  renderings,  following  the 
same  course.  It  is  difficult  to  8.ay  which 
of  the  renderings  is  most  accordant  with 
correct  philology.  They  all  demonstrate 
unanswerably  the  truth  of  the  word  of 
God. 

First  Rendering. 

I.  PaotinsE  TO  SiiEH,  with  Curse  ox 

CaNAAN. 

“  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  bis  servant.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 


words  of  God,  that  while  triumphantly 
true  in  the  end,  their  progress  towanl 
accomplishment  is  generally  gradual  and 
slow.  Noah  lived  after  the  delivery  of 
this  prophecy  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Before  his  death,  therefore,  he 
must  have  seen  the  earth  peopletl  with 
his  descendants,  and  its  kingdoms  divided 
among  them.  But  he  saw  nothing  which 
had  the  remotest  appearance  of  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  words.  So  far  from  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Ham  being  in  that  early  age  of 
the  world’s  history,  subject  to  Shem  or 
Japheth,  they  st.arted  first  in  the  race  of 
worldly  glory,  and  first  attained  to  con¬ 
quest  and  dominion.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  which 
narrates  the  early  settlement  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  to  be  satisfied  of  this  ;  all  the 
names  which  occur  in  it,  to  which  any  re¬ 
nown  attaches,  are  of  the  family  of  Ham. 
Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  Canaan,  the  father  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  were  both  sons  of  Ham  ;  whilst 
the  famous  Nimrod,  whose  name  pas.sed 
into  a  proverb  as  the  earliest  conqueror, 
and  who  built  imperial  Babylon  and  Nin¬ 
eveh,  was  his  grandson.  But  about  the 
time  that  Noah  was  g.athered  to  his 
fathers,  if  we  follow  the  chronology  of  our 
authorized  version.  Slum's  promise  be- 
g.an  to  bud,  for  Abraham  wa.s  then  l)orn. 
Never  has  a  single  man  exercised  so 
mighty  an  influence  over  the  ilestiny  of 
his  species.  It  ple.ased  Almighty  (iod  to 
separate  him  from  the  mass  of  idolatry 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  of 
which  indeed  he  formed  a  part,  and  to 
constitute  him  and  his  family  the  deposi¬ 
taries  of  the  true  religion.  By  this  act 
of  distinguishing  grace,  he  afforded  the 
first  development  of  the  meaning  of 
No.ah’s  words  —  “  Jehovah,  God  of 
Shem  for  he  left  the  families  of  Japh¬ 
eth  ami  Ham  to  their  own  dark  ami 
blinded  ways,  whilst  in  the  line  of  this  il¬ 
lustrious  patriarch,  he  established  Ills  cov¬ 
enant  MUth  Shem.  But  the  progress  of 
the  promise  toward  completion,  was  still 
of  the  most  gradual  kind.  Jehovah  had 
indeed  declared  himself  the  God  of  Shem  ; 
but  instead  of  Cana.an,  on  this  account, 
acknowledging  Shem’s  lordship,  he  went 
on  rather  to  increase  in  w'orldly  glory  and 
power.  Nor  did  Shem  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  him.  Abraham  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  descendants  were  |>eaceful  men, 
dwelling  in  tents  and  tending  their  c.attle. 
They  bought  from  the  Canaanitc  a  field 
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in  which  to  lay  their  dead;  beyond  this  they  had  not  buikled,  wells  which  they 
they  never  posses.sod  a  foot’s  breadth  of  had  not  digged,  vineyards  aj>d  oliveyards 
land  in  Canaan.  When  the  family  of  Ja-  which  they  had  not  planted  ;  Ham’s  child- 
cob  went  down  into  Egypt,  the  land  of  ren  had  bnilded,  digged,  and  planted 
Mizraim,  they  went  down,  not  as  conquer-  in  unconscious  preparation  for  these  new 
ors,  but  as  guests.  The  haughty  children  inheritors.  Whilst  in  those  of  the  Ca- 
of  Ham  would  not  so  much  as  eat  bread  n:i.anitcs  which  yet  remained  as  hewers  of 
with  them,  though  from  motives  of  grali-  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  victo- 
tude  they  showed  them  kindness  lor  a  rious  children  of  Shem,  the  prophecy  of 
sejison.  Th.at  season  too  wiis  very  brief ;  Noah  was  literally  accomplished  :  “  C.a- 
a  new  dynasty  arose  over  Egypt,  and  Is-  na:m  shall  be  his  servant.” 
rael  was  subjected  to  grinding  and  intol-  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  simple  fact 
er.able  oppression  for  three  hundred  and  of  Israel’s  emancipation  from  Egyptian 
lifty  years.  The  period  of  their  sojourn  bondage,  nor  is  it  in  the  simple  fact  of 
was  in  .all  four  hundred  and  thirty;  .and  their  subduing  the  Can.aaniie3  and  be- 
if  to  this  wo  add  two  hundred  and  ninety,  coming  masters  of  C.anaan,  th.at  we  find 
as  elapsing  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  of 
the  going  down  into  Egypt,  and  three  Noah.  It  is  .also  in  the  ni.anner’,  the  sin- 
hundred  and  sixty  from  the  Hood  to  that  gularand  unprecedente<l  m.anner,  in  which 
patriarch’s  birth,  it  gives  us  a  period  of  these  things  were  brought  about.  The 
one  thousand  and  eighty  years  from  the  style  of  (he  prophecy  is  altogether  pccu- 
delivery  of  this  prophecy  by  Noah,  to  its  liar.  It  intimates,  not  only  that  Canaan 
manifest  fultillmcnt  by  the  omnipotent  is  to  bo  Shem’s  serv.ant,  but  that  this  is  to 
power  of  God.  If  that  fulfillment  had  be  because  Jehovah  is  Shem’s  God.  Is- 
been  slow,  it  was  also  sure ;  it  began  in  rael  njight  have  shaken  oft’  her  Egyptian 
the  glorious  Exodus,  it  w.as  consummated  yoke  by  a  determined  struggle  to  be  free ; 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Egy])t’s  idol-  she  might  also  have  conquered  Canaan  as 
river  w.as  turned  into  Wood  ;  frogs  came  imperial  Home  conquered  the  world;  but 
,up  into  her  ])alaces  .and  defiled  the  tejuples  the  prophecy  would  not  have  been  fulfilled, 
of  her  gods ;  her  dust  was  turned  into  It  rentiired  for  its  fulfillment,  that  facts 
lice ;  her  land  w.as  corrupted  by  grievous  should  develop  that  connection  between 
swarms  of  Hies.  Again  (iod’s  hand  was  its  parts  to  which  reference  h.as  just  been 
stretched  out  and  all  her  cattle  <lied  ;  her  ,  made.  And  what  it  required,  it  received, 
harvest  was  destroyo<l  bv  the  hail  or  do- 1  When  Isr.ael  was  groaning  under  Egyj) 
voured  by  the  locust.  It  was  8tretche<l  !  tian  bondage,  her  cry  of  distress,  the  sac- 
out  once  more,  her  first-born  were  smit-  j  red  historian  tells  us,  “  came  up  unto 
ten,  .md  Israel  wa.s  suffered  to  go  free.  ;  God,  and  God  remembered  his  covenant 
Egypt’s  infatuated  monarch  pursued  ]  with  Abr.aham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob” — re- 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  Hed  Sea,  but  i  membereel  that  He  was  the  God  of  Shem. 
its  waters  overwhelmed  him,  “  .and  Israel  |  And  her  deliverance  w.as  his  work.  It 
saw  the  Egyptians  dead  u{>on  the  sea-jwasIlK  that  turned  the  river  of  Egypt 
shore.”  Shem’s  children  were  thus  fin.ally  1  into  blood,  .and  filled  the  land  with  dark- 
einaucipated  from  the  tyrant  grasp  of  ness ;  it  w.as  ho  th.at  smote  her  harvest, 
Ham.  Hut  the  prophecy  yet  rested  on  j  her  c.attle,  her  first-born.  It  was  ho  that 
them,  and  demandeil  further  accomplish-  j  parted  the  Red  Sea  and  overwhelmed  her 
ment.  And  what  it  demanded,  it  re- 1  chosen  warriors  in  its  mighty  waters.  It 
ceivod.  Having  been  tried  and  disci- 1  was  he  .also  th.at  divided  the  Jordan 

1  dined  for  forty  yetirs  in  the  wildorne.s.s,  '  and  gave  to  Isr.ael  a  safe  p.assage  into  Ca- 
srael  under  the  leading  of  Joshua,  passed  '  naan  ;  it  w.as  he  that  delivered  its  seven 
into  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Six  out  of  its  n.ations  into  the  hand  of  Joshua,  and  di- 
seven  n.ations,  the  C.an.aauite8,  Hittites,  '  vided  its  fields  and  vineyards  among  hi.s 
Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hiviles,  and  Jebu- i  chosen  people.  When  Moses  went  in 
sites,  were  either  exterminated  by  their  '  unto  Pharaoh,  it  was  as  God’s  amb.ass.a- 
victorious  sword,  or,  h.aving  only  a  miser.a- i  dor ;  his  message  was:  “  Let  my  people 
ble  remnant  left,  were  constr.ained  to  sub-  '  go.”  And  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of 
mit  to  their  authority.  And  thus  Shem  •  Israel’s  lin.al  settlement  in  the  land  of 
bec.amo  Cana.an’s  master,  inheriting  hi.s  their  inhcrit.ance,  the  work  was  so  entire- 
subst.ance  and  ruling  over  his  children.  i  ly  divine,  that  those  who  saw  the  en<l 
Israel  came  into  possession  of  cities  which  '  from  the  beginning,  must  have  been  pen- 
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etrated,  as  it  proceeded  step  by  step,  and 
especially  at  its  close,  with  the  prolbund- 
est  sense  of  obligation.  We  can  well 
conceive  Joshua  and  Caleb,  as  they  looked 
round  in  the  repose  of  a  quiet  old  age, 
upon  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  the 

I. nnd  of  promise,  and  saw  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaanites  in  humble  submission  at 
their  feet,  to  liave  expre.ssed  this  sense  of 
obligation  in  the  very  language  of  the 
j)rophecy,  saying :  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Shem,  Canaan  is  our  servant.” 

And  the  subsequent  history  of  the  cho¬ 
sen  people  presents  us  with  the  very  same 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.  Let  us  look 
at  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  As 
long  as  th^  remembered  their  covenant 
God,  the  C.anaanites  continued  subject; 
but  as  often  as  they  forgat  him,  the  Ca¬ 
naanites  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  found 
strength  to  become  their  masters.  And 
Israel’s  successive  deliverances  from  their 
hands  and  the  hands  of  the  heathen 
round  about  them,  were  achieved,  not 
by  their  skill  and  prowess,  neither  by  the 
valor  of  their  warriors,  nor  the  wisdom 
of  their  statesmen,  but  by  successive  man¬ 
ifestations  on  their  behalf^  of  the  power 
of  their  covenant  God.  And  when  this 
chosen  people  ceased  at  last  to  rule  in 
Canaan,  it  was  in  punishment  of  their 
manifold  ^ostasies.  The  ten  tribes  for¬ 
sook  the  God  of  their  fathers  and  were 
carried  captive  to  Assyria  ;  the  two  tribes 
also  forsook  him,  and  were  carried  captive 
to  B.abylon.  From  this  latter  captivity, 
through  another  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  Shem’s  God,  which  made  even 
the  heathen  stand  astonished,  they  return¬ 
ed  after  a  season  ;  but  it  was  only  to  con- 
summ.ate  their  apostasy  in  the  murder  of 
his  anointed  Messiah.  And  since  that 
fatal  hour,  “  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot 
and  weary  breast,”  masters  no  longer  any 
where,  but  servants  every  where,  they 
have  proved  to  the  world  the  conditions 
of  Noah’s  prophecy.  Shem  was  to  have 
dominion  by  abiding  in  the  covenant  of 
God  :  his  dominion  has  ceased  because  he 
has  forgotten  that  covenant ;  his  crown 
has  fallen  to  the  earth  because  be  has 
ceased  to  acknowledge  Jehovah. 

II.  Promise  to  Japheth,  with  Ci  rsb  on 

Canaan. 

”  God  shall  enlarve  Japheth,  and  he  shall 
dwell  inlhe  tents  of  S^hem:  and  Canaan  shall  be 
bis  serrant  ** 

The  difference  of  style  here  is  at  once 
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perceptible.  JaphcUt  is  to  be  enlarged  ; 
he  is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  he  is 
to  have  lordship  over  Canaan ;  but  not  one 
word  is  said  about  Jehovah  being  Japh- 
eth’s  God.  Ilis  enlargement  of  territory, 
his  intrusion  into  the  possessions  of  his 
elder  brother,  tuid  his  subjection  of  the 
younger,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religious  character ;  they  are  to  be* 
the  fruit  merely  of  superior  valor  and  wis¬ 
dom,  of  ordinary  circumstances  or  of  the 
fortune  of  war.  In  watching,  therefore, 
the  development  of  this  prophecy,  we 
look  for  a  fulfillment  of  a  totally  different 
kind  from  the  last.  And  we  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  we  meet  with  a  fulfillment  ex¬ 
actly  according  to  its  terms. 

The  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
following,  as  they  did,  the  one  upon  the 
other,  were  a  serious  blow  to  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Ham.  E^ypt,  which 
before  had  been  the  first  ot  kingdoms, 
declined  from  that  fatal  hour ;  whilst  the 
Canaanites,  long  renowned  for  their  mar¬ 
tial  prowess,  and  esteemed  “  the  terrible 
of  the  nations,”  were  all  but  extermin¬ 
ated  by  Joshua’s  victorious  sword.  Still, 
though  eleven  hundred  years  had  passed 
since  Noah’s  prophecy  had  been  delivered, 
there  was  no  sign  of  God  enlarging  Japh¬ 
eth.  Ham's  descendants  still  ruled  in 
Eastern  Africa,  whilst  some  of  the  Canaan¬ 
ites,  escaping  from  the  sword  of  Josh  mi, 
fled  across  the  sea  to  Western  Africa,  and 
there,  in  process  of  time,  founded  Car¬ 
thage.  This  latter  circumstance  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  all  history, 
and  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  to  prove 
it.  The  concurrent  testimony,  and  uni¬ 
versal  tradition  of  antiquity,  establishes 
the  Phmnician  origin  of  that  famous  city. 
When  Hannibal,  at  the  close  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Punic  war,  abandoned  his  country 
and  fled  to  Tyre,  he  was  received  there, 
the  historian  tells  us,  with  the  honors  due 
to  a  man  who  bad  shed  such  glory  on  the 
Phoenican  name.  The  superstitions  and 
religious  rites  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
all  of  PhQ?nician  or  Canuanitish  origin. 
Wo  find  Hannibal  in  the  crisis  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Punic  war,  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
goils  of  Tyre ;  and  when  Carthage,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  Punic  war,  was  attacked  by 
Regulus,  the  children  of  her  noblest  citi¬ 
zens  were  burnt  in  the  fire  to  Moloch,  to 
save  tlieir  endangered  country.  Those 
who  actually  founded  Carthage,  seem  to 
have  been  Girgashites.  For  though  the 
name  of  that  people  occurs  among  the 
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seven  devoted  nations,  wc  have  no  record 
of  their  destruction.  We  have,  moreover, 
an  ancient  Phojnieian  inscription  cited  hy 
Procojtiiis,  “  We  are  they  who  flee  from 
tlie  face  of  Jesus  the  robber,  the  son  of 
Nave  and  other  ancient  monnments  at¬ 
test  tl»e  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  at  the  time  ab.andoned  their  country, 
and  found  refuge  in  Western  Africa. 
Tlie  Girgashites  inhabited  that  part  of 
Canaan  which  lies  northward  of  tlie  lake 
Gennesareth,  and  seem  to  have  migrated 
in  a  body  as  victorious  Israel  advanced. 
And  having  thus  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  for  a  season,  they  continued  a 
great  people  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

Ham  was  thus  humbled,  but  not  sub¬ 
dued  ;  his  descendants,  the  Egyj)tian  and 
the  Canaanite,  still  held  up  their  heads 
among  the  nations,  though  with  dimin¬ 
ished  glory.  If  the  promise  of  God  to 
Japheth  seemed  in  the  mean  time  to  sleep, 
it  was  onl^  because  Shem’s  promise  was 
receiving  its  accomplishment.  But  when 
a  thousand  yc.ar8  h.ad  p.as.sed,  and  the 
glory  of  Israel  had  begun  to  wane,  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  captive  in  Assyria, 
and  the  two  tribes  w’ere  left  a  subject 
remnant  in  Judea,  the  enlargement  of 
Japheth  began.  He  first  passed  over  into 
Asia,  aiipropriating  to  himself  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  his  brother  Shem ;  from  Asia  he 
p.issed  into  Egypt,  subduing  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Ham.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of 
his  enlargement ;  he  att.acked  the  Canaan¬ 
ite  in  Western  Africa,  destroyed  him  and 
jKissossed  his  land.  This  career  of  con¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  Japheth,  could  never 
have  been  foreseen  by  any  human  sagacity. 
From  the  possession  on  Shem’s  part,  at 
once  of  wealth,  of  numbers  and  of  pow¬ 
er,  it  was  much  more  likely  that  he 
should  have  encroached  on  his  brother 
than  that  his  brother  should  have  en¬ 
croached  on  him.  Nor  was  this  encroach¬ 
ment  unattempted.  The  Asiatics  were 
of  Shem,  the  Greeks  and  Homans  were 
of  Japheth.  The  expedition,  therefore,  of 
Xerxes  and  his  Asiatics  into  Greece,  w.aa 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shem  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Japheth.  But  it  only 
ilemonstraled  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  ; 
for  who  has  not  heard  of  its  discomfiture? 
Three  hundred  only  of  the  sons  of  Japheth 
stopped,  at  Thermopylae,  the  innumerable 
host  of  Persia  from  advancing  ;  at  Mara¬ 
thon  and  Plataea,  the  Asiatics  fell  by  tens 
of  thousands  beneath  the  avenging  sword 


of  Greece';  and  after  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet  at  Salamis,  they  returned  into 
their  owm  land,  discomfited  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  shame.  But  mere  discom¬ 
fiture  was  by  no  means  the  only  result  of 
this  attempt;  it  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Greeks  those  feelings  of  undying  re¬ 
sentment  which  expressed  themselves  af¬ 
terward,  in  ample  and  terrible  retribu¬ 
tion.  When  the  states  of  Greece,  through 
the  ascendency  of  Philip  of  M.acedon, 
became  in  process  of  time  united  under 
one  head,  her  military  strength  was  wield¬ 
ed  by  his  son  the  famous  Alexander. 
Greece  then  poured  herself  into  Asia ; 
and  with  incredible  celerity,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  from  the  Indus 
to  th«;  borders  of  Egypt,  Greece  made 
Asia  her  own.  Here  was  enlargement 
indeed ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on 
Japheth  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
word  which  had  passed  on  him.  And  it 
was  more  than  mere  enlargement ;  it  w.as, 
in  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  a  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  For  nothing 
could  be  more  nidike  the  ephemeral  con¬ 
quests  of  Napoleon  than  the  enduring 
successes  of  Alexander.  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  in  consequence  of  the.se  succes-sca, 
were  pervaded  in  every  part,  by  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Greece;  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the 
government  and  of  literature,  and  there 
was  iu>read  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of 
the  .^gean  to  the  Indus,  an  outer  cover¬ 
ing  at  lesist  of  Greek  civilization  and 
character.  Nor  was  this  irnjnession  tem¬ 
porary  ;  it  lasted  for  centuries,  having 
been  effaced  only  by  the  Saracen  and 
Turk  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hundred 
years. 

But  Japheth  was  not  satisfied  even 
with  this  measure  of  enlargement.  Hav¬ 
ing  conquered  Asi.a,  Alexander  pa.s.sed  into 
Egypt,  which,  almost  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  owned  him  for  its  sovereign.  This 
aro.se  from  the  deadly  hatred  with  which 
Egypt  regarded  her  Persian  rulers,  for 
her  r.ace  of  native  princes  had  long  been 
destroyed,  and  Shem’s  children  were  mas- 
teis  in  the  land  of  Ham.  They  were  now, 
however,  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
conquest,  and  Egypt  became  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Japheth.  It  continued  under  the 
Ptolemies,  the  successors  of  Alexamler, 
for  three  hundred  years;  from  them  it 
passed  to  the  Homans,  who  held  it  for  six 
hundred  yeai-s  more;  from  their  hands, at 
the  period  of  the  Saracenic  conquests,  it 
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p.'wsscd  again  under  the  dominion  of  tlie 
children  of  Shem,  who  bear  rule  over  it 
at  the  present  hour.  But  from  the  fatal 
era  of  the  Persian  conquest,  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  no  prince  of  the  race 
of  Ham  has  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  Ham’s  ancient  king¬ 
doms.  Well  has  Israel’s  quarrel  been 
avenged  on  Egypt !  Trodden  down  al- 
teniately  by  Shem  and  Japheth,  that  un¬ 
happy  land  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  conceniing  Ham  :  “  A 
servant  of  servants  shall  ho  be  unto  his 
brethren.” 

God  had  thus  enlarged  Japheth  ;  Asia 
and  Egypt  were  his.  But  the  ]»romi8e 
had  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled  ;  nobler  for¬ 
tunes  awaited  him.  The  generation  which 
h.ad  witnessed  the  successes  of  Alexander, 
had  not  yet  passed  away,  when  his  kins¬ 
man  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines  into  Ita'y,  to  protect 
them  from  a  barbarous  enemy  who  aimed 
at  the  dominion  of  the  entire  Peninsula. 
That  barbarous  enemy  w.as  the  Roman 
]>eople,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  de 
scendants  of  Japheth,  to  whom  God  gave 
afterwards,  in  ample  fulfillment  of  his 
promise,  the  dominion,  not  of  Italy  only 
but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  could  do  nothing  against  them  ;  they 
drove  him  back  to  his  own  land,  subject¬ 
ed  those  whom  he  came  to  aid,  and  made 
Italy  their  own.  Having  done  this,  they 
looked  abroad,  metlitating  new  conquests. 
Accidental  circumstances,  it  any  thing  in 
this  world  can  be  called  accidental,  brought 
them  then  into  collision  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  on 
the  w'estern  coast  of  Africa.  And  through 
the  three  dreadful  Punic  wars,  and  in 
many  a  hardly  contested  and  well-fought 
field,  the  question  wjis  tried  at  length, 
whether  Ham  or  Japheth  w.as  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  world.  God  decided  it  in 
Japheth’s  favor,  and  in  doing  so,  kept  his 
woni. 

In  the  w’hole  range  of  ancient  history 
there  is  no  subject  so  replete  with  interest 
as  this  contest  between  Rome  and  Carth¬ 
age.  At  the  commencement  of  that  con¬ 
test,  Carthage  was  a  great  city,  contain¬ 
ing  more  th.an  half  a  million  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  possessed  of  an  .abundant  and  fertile 
country  at  home,  and  mistress  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  She  was  able  to  add  Spain 
to  these  possessions  after  the  contest  had 
begun,  so  that  had  she  been  permitted  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  have  over¬ 


whelmed  Rome  and  added  Italy  to  her 
dominion,  she  might  have  achieved  tin- 
conquest  of  the  world.  Greece  was  then 
in  her  dotage,  and  would  have  fallen 
almost  without  a  struggle  before  her  ad¬ 
vancing  power,  and  the  Canaanite  rea]> 
pearing  in  his  ancient  Asiatic  seats,  might 
ntraiu  h.ave  humbled  the  descendants  of 
Shem.  And  probabilities,  for  a  season, 
seemed  all  in  favor  of  this  issue. 

Ko  one  at  all  acquainted  with  ancient 
history,  will  re<iuire  to  be  reminded  of 
the  unprecedented  bitterness  and  mutual 
animosity  which  marked  this  famous  con¬ 
test.  When  the  Roman  ambassador  Mar¬ 
cus  Fabius  Butco,  shook  out  the  folds  of 
his  toga  in  the  ])resence  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  council,  in  token  that  the  truce 
which  had  concluded  the  first  I'unic  war 
was  ended  and  that  hostilities  were  again 
to  commence,  he  was  answered  by  a 
shout :  “  With  all  our  hearts  we  welcome 
them.”  And  this  spirit  marked  the  dead¬ 
ly  struggle  from  that  recommencement 
to  its  end.  The  heathens  themselves 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  less  as  a  conte.rt 
between  flesh  and  blood,  than  between 
their  respective  deities,  the  tutelary  gods 
of  Carthage  and  of  Borne.  Nothing  is 
more  strongly  impressed  on  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  our  boyhood,  than  the  narrative 
of  the  remarkable  scene  that  was  enacted 
at  Carthage,  when  Hannibal,  then  a  child 
of  only  nine  veal’s,  was  made  to  swear  on 
the  altar  of  the  gods  of  his  country,  eter¬ 
nal  enmity  to  the  Roman  people.  And 
we  have  a  yet  more  remarkable  proof  of 
this  in  Hannibal’s  famous  dream,  when  no 
longer  a  child,  but  his  country’s  general, 
the  leader  of  his  country’s  armies.  Being 
about  to  break  u|)  from  Saguntum  to  cross 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  oflered  solemn  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  ancient  deities  of  Canaan, 
and  prayed  their  blessing  on  his  enter- 
•rise.  And  in  the  night  during  sleep,  as 
le  narrated  afterward,  he  fancied  himself 
called  into  their  council.  They  charged 
him  to  invade  Italy  and  destroy  their 
enemies,  they  favored  him  with  an  appall¬ 
ing  vision  of  its  coming  desolation,  and 
one  of  them  went  with  him  and  his  army 
to  guide  them  on  their  way.  And,  to 
speak  for  a  moment  in  the  language  of 
heathenism,  well  did  these  tutelary  gods 
of  Carthage  jM^rform  their  jiromised  part. 
The  passage  of  the  Alps  was  completed 
successfully ;  the  Romans  Avero  repulsed 
on  the  Ticinus,  and  defeated  on  the  Tre- 
bia;  and  Hannibal,  still  marching  south- 
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uarcl,  routed  their  army  with  the  death 
of  its  general,  on  the  sljores  of  the  Thra- 
Bymeno  lake.  And  these  disasters  were 
foigotten  in  the  fearful  overthrow  of  Can- 
nai.  One  of  Rome’s  consuls  and  nearly 
a  hundred  of  her  senators  were  left  dead 
on  that  liital  held,  and  her  victorious 
enemy  M  as  within  four  days’  march  of  her 
M'alls.  It  really  aj)peared  as  if  Hannibal 
had  been  right  in  supposing  that  a  spirit¬ 
ual  influence  guarded  him  ;  Satan  seemed 
moving  hell  from  beneath  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  God.  Rut  though  Rome 
M-as  as  far  from  knowing  the  true  God  .as 
Carthage,  an  Almighty  providence  M’atch- 
ed  over  her.  That  providence  in  former 
.ages,  had  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy 
Rabylon  :  it  iiom'  raised  up  Fabitis  to  de¬ 
fend  his  native  city.  The  storm  of  the 
t'arthagiuian  invasion  passed  by  ;  .and  after 
spending  many  fruitless  years  in  Italy’, 
the  urgent  peril  of  his  native  hand  con- 
.str.ained  her  miconqucred  general  to  re¬ 
turn  in  haste  to  Africa. 

This  is  God’s  Morhl,  and  nothing  hajv 
]*cus  in  it  M'ithout  his  spcci.al  .appointment. 
And  it  is  im])ossible  not  to  remark  the 
combination  of  singular  providences  which 
(revented  this  gre.ate.st  of  the  sous  of 
lam  from  achieving  his  long-cherished 
jmrpose  .against  the  children  of  Japheth. 
We  may  note  three  circumstances  in  par¬ 
ticular,  M’ithout  Mhich,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  Rome  could  not  possibly’ 
have  been  saved.  Soon  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  Hannibal  con¬ 
cluded  .an  alliance,  oifensive  and  defen.sive, 
u  ith  the  second  Philip,  King  of  M.acedon. 
H.’id  this  alliance  been  alloM’cd  to  take 
elfect,  there  M’ould  ha\  c  been  added  to 
his  irresistible  African  cavalry,  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  ^lacedoniaiKS,  and  a  force  of 
artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek 
science  alone  could  supply.  And  M’h.at 
could  Rome  have  done  to  s;ive  herself? 
She  was  .already  dejected  and  dispirited 
by  a  series  of  defeats,  and  to  have  met 
her  inevitable  fate  in  a  manner  M’orthy  of 
her  former  glory.  M  as  all  she  could  have 
hoped  for.  Rut  God  averted  the  danger. 
The  Macedonian  ambassadors  on  their 
M  ay  back  to  their  native  land.  Mere  taken 
by  the  Roman  squ.adron  ;  Rome  M  as  made 
aM’are  of  her  danger ;  and  before  I’hilip 
could  send  another  embassy,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  M’.a8  lost  forever.  The  second  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  equ.ally  striking.  The  M’eak 
arm  of  the  Carthagini.an  was  his  artillery. 
Had  he  been  i>o8sesscd  of  suitable  mill-  i 


tary  engines,  ho  might  h.ave  advanced  on 
Romo  after  Canna*,  and  destroyed  her. 

I  And  there  M’as  a  man  then  living,  and  at 
no  greater  distance  than  Syracuse,  who 
could  have  enabled  him  to  do  so.  That 
mjin  M’as  the  illustrious  Archimedes.  Rut 
[  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  strict  ally 
I  of  Rome,  m  as  yet  .alive,  though  in  ex¬ 
treme  old  age.  And  though  his  death 
happened  m  IuIc  Hannibal  was  still  in  Italy, 
Areijimedes  M  as  almost  immediately  occu¬ 
pied  in  defending  his  native  city  against 
Rome,  and  was  slain  in  its  defense.  Had 
either  of  these  things  been  otherM’ise — 
had  Hiero  been  the  ally  of  Carthage,  as 
all  Sicily  had  once  been,  or  had  Archim¬ 
edes  survived  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
and  in  vindication  of  her  Mrongs,  passecl 
over  to  the  c:nnp  of  Hannibal,  it  must 
have  gone  hard  M’ith  Rome.  His  very 
name  M  as  a  terror  to  the  Roman  soldiers  ; 
they  fled  even  at  the  sight  of  his  formid¬ 
able  engines  of  Mar.*  The  third  circum¬ 
stance  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  The 
family  of  Ihannibal  seem  to  have  concen¬ 
trated  in  themselves  the  whole  military 
genius  bf  Carth.age.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
second  Punic  M’ar,  M’hen  the  fate  of  Rome 
M'.as  tiembling  in  the  biilance,  Hasdrubnl 
advanced  from  Spain  through  Gaul  into 
Italy,  to  efl’ect  a  junction  M’ith  his  brother, 
th.at  they  might  together  march  on  Rome. 
The  Rom.ans  themselves  felt  th.at  if  these 
redoubted  sons  of  Hamilcar  were  suffered 
to  meet,  their  days  as  a  people  were 
numbered,  and  the  intelligence  tilled  them 
M’ith  despair.  Rut  God  .again  averted 
the  danger.  Hannibal  was  most  unac¬ 
countably  absent  from  his  usual  position 
in  the  south  of  Italy  when  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  his  brother  came  to  seek  him  ; 
they  M  ere  in  consequence  made  prisoners 
and  brought  before  the  consul  Nero.  Ap¬ 
prized  by  their  dispatches,  M’hich  most 
singularly  M  ere  not  M'litten  in  cipher,  of 
his  country’s  mortal  peril,  he  marched 
night  and  cl.ay  to  join  his  colleague  Livitis ; 
and,  attacked  by  their  combined  forces, 
Hasdrubal  M’.as  overthroM’n  and  slain. 

•  This  may  appear  to  some  a  little  overstrained : 
let  me  therefore  rt*fer  to  the  very  eminent  authority 
of  Dr.  Arnold :  “  The  Roman  army  was  checked  at 
Syracuse,  by  an  artillery  such  as  they  had  never  en¬ 
countered  l>efore,  and  which  iiadHankibal  poesess- 

EI)  IT,  WOULD  LONO  SINCE  HAVE  ENABLED  HIM  TO  BKINO 
THE  WAR  TO  A  TRIUMPHANT  ISSUE.  An  old  man  of 
seventy  four  won  the  pure  glory  of  defending  his 
country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This 
old  .nan  was  Archimedes.” — Hittory  of  Romt,  vol. 
ill.  p.  285. 
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Hannibal  was  in  consequence  left  alone  in 
Italy,  with  a  force  insufficient  for  the  suc- 
ccs.sful  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  blind  idolatry  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  and  incense  to  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
we  discern  in  this  deliverance  that  God 
of  truth  of  whom  even  an  enemy  has 
borne  witness:  “  Hath  he  said  and  shall  he 
not  do  it,  or  hath  he  sjmkcn  and  sliall  he 
not  make  it  good  ?” 

Defeated  thus  in  the  object  to  which  he 
had  been  as  sacredly  devoted,  as  ever 
was  Joshua  to  the  work  of  God  in  Canaan, 
Hannibal  returned  to  Afiica.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  events  that  followed,  so 
disastrous  to  Carthage,  so  glorious  to 
Rome.  Zama  was  Hannibal’s  first  defeat, 
but  it  was  decisive.  Carthage  w.a8  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  to  cede  all  her  foreign 
possessions,  and  to  indemnify  her  rival 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  this 
humbling  of  her  piide  and  crippling  of 
her  power,  wa.s  only  the  prelude  to  her 
final  destruction.  Rome  had  been  too  tho¬ 
roughly  alarmed  by  the  terrible  successes 
of  Hannibal,  to  think  herself  safe  whilst 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  existed.  And 
God  made  use  of  this  feeling  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  own  purposes.  The 
second  Scipio  Africanus,  who  like  Cyrus 
of  old,  knew  not  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
yet  like  him,  his  chosen  instrument  of 
vengeance.  The  resistless  sword  which 
Joshua  h.ad  once  wielded,  was  put  into 
his  hand,  and  that  remnant  of  Canaan 
which  had  escaped  thirteen  hundred  years 
before,  now  fell  beneath  its  edge.  Car¬ 
thage  W’as  destroyed  as  completely  as  ever 
•Tericho  and  Ai  had  been,  and  made,  like 
them,  a  desolation.  Nor  w-os  it  the  city 
only  that  was  destroyed ;  the  whole  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant 
remnant,  were  cut  off  by  the  Roman 
sword.  Of  seven  hundred  thousand,  her 
estim.atcd  population,  five  thousand  only 
W'ere  found  alive  when  she  was  taken,  and 
the  most  of  these  must  have  perished 
during  the  seventeen  d.ays  that  her  tem¬ 
ples  and  p.alaccs  were  given  up  to  the 
devouring  fire.  The  country  which  had 
owned  her  sway,  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  those  that  remained  of  her 
people,  became  the  subjects  or  slaves  of 


Rome  was  now  delivered  from  the  only 
rival  which  was  at  all  able  to  compete 
with  her,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  univer¬ 
sal  empire.  Corinth  was  destroyed  in  the 
same  year  with  Carthage ;  and  Macedo¬ 


nia,  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Alexander, 
submitted  at  the  s.‘unc  time.  Soon  all 
Greece  owned  her  sovereignty  ;  and  after 
Greece,  Asia  ;  and  after  Asia,  Egypt.  So 
that  wlien  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after,  Augustus  Ciesar  shut  the  temple  of 
Janu.s,  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
The  words  of  Noah  were  then  literally  ac¬ 
complished  :  “  God  had  enlarged  Japheth  ; 
he  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan 
was  his  servant.” 

A  glance  at  modern  history  will  con¬ 
vince  us  that  these  words  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  to  this  day.  And  what  makes  the 
fulfillment  more  remarkable,  is  that  there 
has  been  more  than  one  attempt,  and  these 
partially  successful,  on  the  part  of  man  to 
defeat  it.  The  Saracens  were  of  Shem. 
We  arc  familiar  with  the  history  of  their 
conquests.  Issuing  from  their  desert-home 
in  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal,  they  conquer¬ 
ed  Asia  and  Africa,  and  thence  poured  into 
Spain.  Though  the  country  of  Japheth, 
Spain  yielded  to  their  arms;  and  .advancing 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  Saracens  threat¬ 
ened  Euro|H‘.  It  now  re.ally  seemed  as  if 
the  prophecy  were  about  to  be  inverted, 
and  Shem’s  children  were  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Japheth.  But  lie  who  had  raised 
up  Leonidiis  and  Miltiades  and  Themisto- 
cles  to  delimit  this  attempt  of  old,  now  raised 
np  Charles  Martel ;  on  the  field  of  Tours 
the  Saracens  were  totally  delejited,  and 
though  they  possessed  Spain  for  seven 
hundred  years,  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
never  .again  molested  by  them.  Even 
from  this  jmrtion  of  Japheth’s  territory 
they  were  driven  about  that  lime;  the 
Spanish  monarchs  Ferdinand  and  l8:il)eil.a 
being  permitted  the  double  glory  of  driv¬ 
ing  Shem’s  children  from  the  lan<l  of 
Japheth,  and  enlarging  Jajdieth’s  bounda¬ 
ries,  by  their  patronage  of  Columbus,  into 
new  and  di.st.ant  worlds.  But  while  these 
things  were  passing  in  Western  Europe, 
Shem  made  another  attempt  in  the  East 
to  jKissess  himself  of  Japhetli’s  land.  We 
allude  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  the  sul:- 
version  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople  and  of  (ireece  by 
the  famous  Mohammed  II.  All  Europe 
trembled  at  that  awful  time,  and  again  it 
seemed  for  a  moment,  as  if  Shem  wa.s  to 
be  Japheth’s  master.  Bnt  the  danger 
passed  aw.ay,  and  is  no  more.  The  waves 
of  Turkish  conquest,  inste.ad  of  adv.ancing, 
have  ever  since  l)een  receding  ;  Greece  at 
this  hour  is  free;  and  a  very  small  fi ac¬ 
tion  of  Japheth’s  territory,  held  with  a 
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weak  and  trembling  hand,  is  all  that  now 
rctnains  to  these  once  tbrnuduble  descend¬ 
ants  of  Shem. 

And,  as  hiw  been  already  remarked, 
about  the  time  that  the  Saracens  were 
driven  from  Spain,  God  began  again  to 
enlarge  Jnpheth.  That  enlargement  has 
ever  since  been  progressing,  is  progress¬ 
ing  still,  and  is  of  a  character  so  astonish¬ 
ing  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  former 
fulfillments  of  this  prophecy.  His  de¬ 
scendants  now  possess  as  their  own,  tw'o 
entire  quarters  of  the  world,  Enro})e  and 
America ;  for  both  in  North  and  Soulh- 
Ainerica  the  aborigines  have  been  driven 
into  corners  to  nnike  room  for  them.  We 
are  of  Japheth.  And  l)ow  amazing  is  the 
enlargement  which  God  lias  gr.anied  to 
ns !  Our  groat  enemy  Na|M)leon  used  to 
say,  that  England  .aimed  at  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  it 
is  at  this  hour  our  boast  that  the  sun  never 
sets  ujKm  our  empire.  Besides  what  be¬ 
longs  to  us  in  North-Amonca,  we  possess 
the  West-India  Islands;  Southern  Africa, 
the  land  of  Ham,  is  ours ;  we  are  coloniz¬ 
ing  Australia  ;  wo  have  begun  to  colozize 
New-Ze.aland  ;  wo  have  gained  a  footing 
in  China.  And  this  enlargement,  from 
its  very  nature,  must  go  on  to  increase. 
No  one  who  consider^  the  v.ast  amount  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  territory  in  some 
of  the.se  regions  of  the  earth,  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  when  a  few  generations 
have  pa.s.sed,  they  will  be  found  teeming 
with  population,  the  seats  of  industry  and 
enterprise,  the  centers  of  moral  influence 
and  intellectual  jHiwcr.  W e  c:in  indeed  see 
no  limit  to  the  enlargement  of  Japheth. 
From  their  superiority  in  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qinalities,  his  descendants  already 
possess  an  influence  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  re.st  of  m.ankind  ]>ut^ 
together ;  and  so  long  as  these  qualities 
continue,  the  word  which  has  pitssed  iqxm 
him,  must  of  necessity,  fulfill  itself.  This 
fulfillment  too  is  hastened  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  as  that  other  ])art  of  the 
l)rophocy  which  sj)eaks  of  his  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  is  accomplished  in  the 
providence  of  God.  It  has  begun  to  be 
so  already,  and  that  in  a  most  singular 
manner.  Wh.at  an  astonishing  phenonie- 
non  is  our  Indian  Empire  !  It  is  not  two 
hundred  years  since  our  merchants  beg.an 
to  trmie  to  Hindostati,  which  then  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  was  the 
empire  of  the  gre.it  ISIogul.  The  utmost 
limit  of  their  first  ambition  was  to  estab¬ 


lish  a  lucrative  commerce ;  and  when 
they  were  driven  to  take  up  arms,  it  was 
to  defend  themselves  .against  the.  perfidy 
and  cruelty  with  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  In  j)rosecution  of  this  object, 
however,  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
conquer  and  appropriate  territory  to 
themselves  ;  and  so,  by  small  degrees,  we 
find  ourselves  now'  the  undisputed  mas¬ 
ters  of  India,  from  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Cape  Comorin.  Delhi,  the  royal 
city  of  the  m.agnificent  .and  illustrious  Au- 
rengzebe,  Agra,  and  Benares  the  city  of 
gods,  places  whose  very  names  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  fondest  recollections  of 
the  children  of  Shem — all  own  the  sway 
of  Japheth.  And  what  has  been  re¬ 
marked  already  of  the  Greek  conquest  of 
Asia,  is  still  more  true  of  the  British  con¬ 
quest  of  Hin<lostan.  It  is  a  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  .‘'hem.  Were  our  scepter 
now  to  be  broken,  the  eflPects  of  our  rule 
are  indelible.  We  have  begun  to  leaven 
India  w'ith  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  cus¬ 
toms,  and  ab(»ve  all  with  our  religion;  and 
what  has  begun  must  go  on,  its  progress 
is  irresistible.  Heathen  ignorance  and 
su}>erslition  are  giving  way  on  every 
side.  Already  the  more  intelligent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindoo  population,  convince<l 
of  the  folly  of  every  thing  in  which  the^’ 
have  hitherto  believed,  are  earnestly  soli¬ 
citing  the  full  benefits  of  Engli.sh  educa¬ 
tion  :  alre.ady  even  the  bigoted  Brahmins 
are  prophesying  the  downfall  of  the  old 
superstitions,  and  thecomjilete  a.scendency 
of  Christianity.  May  God  hasten  it  in  his 
time  !  If  the  presence  even  of  the  hea¬ 
then  Greek  and  Roman,  when  he  dwelt 
in  .Shem’s  tents  of  old,  proved  a  blessing 
to  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  surely  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  Briton  should 
prove  the  very  fullne.ss  of  blessing  to  the 
Mohammed.an  and  Hindoo ! 

And  there  is  yet  .another  most  import¬ 
ant  sense  in  which  .lajJieth  according  to 
the  word  passed  on  him,  has  dwelt  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  He  has  not  only,  as  in 
ancient  times,  enriched  Shem  with  his 
arts,  his  sciences,  his  laws,  ami  in  modern 
times  with  his  religion  also ;  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  as  well  as  given.  There  has  been 
an  inter-communion  of  the  races,  and 
Shem  has  been  the  greater  benefactor, 
the  larger  giver  of  the  two.  The  gods 
of  Japheth  were  dumb  idols;  we  have 
forsaken  them  forever,  and  now  worship 
the  God  of  Shem.  Of  Shem  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Saviour;  Jesus  Christ  our 
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Lord  waa  “  an  llubrew  of  the  Hebrews,” 
“  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham,” 
Of  Shem  we  have  received  the  Bible ;  no 
part  of  God’s  living  oraele.s  wjvj  written 
by  a  son  of  Japheth.  Wo  read  in  onr 
churches  the  words  of  Moses  and  Samuel, 
of  Isaiali  and  Ezekiel ;  we  praise  God  in 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  we  are  enlight* 
ened,  cheered,  and  comforted  by  St. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul.  These 
arc  the  riches  whic/i  we  have  found  in 
S/icm'3  tents ;  if  he  has  been  permitted 
for  a  season  to  dc8[)ise  tliem,  it  is  that  wo 
may  be  possessed  of  them  forever.  And 
it  is  because  we  are  jtossessed  of  them 
that  we  are  able  to  repay  the  giver. 

If  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  de¬ 
monstrates  the  stern  reality  of  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Ham,  the  liistory  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  demonstrates  it  yet  more  clear¬ 
ly.  Africa,  Ham's  land,  has  in  liujt  no 
modern  history.  Since  the  day  that 
Egypt  8;ink  in  the  east,  when  her  native 
dynasty  w;is  destroyed  by  the  8UCces.soi*s 
of  Cyrus,  since  the  day  that  Carthage 
was  annihll.'Ued  in  the  west,  what  city, 
wh.at  people,  what  state  of  Africa  has 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  or 
what  has  her  story  been  save  one  of  de¬ 
gradation  and  shame  ?  And  there  is  one 
prominent  circumstance  in  that  melancho¬ 
ly  story  which  brings  out  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  so  cle.arly  that  it  is  im{>ossible 
to  pa.ss  it  by.  Wo  allude  to  the  accursed 
slave-trjtde.  When  the  Euro|)ean  found 
that  the  constitution  of  the  African  fitted 
him  for  hard  labor  under  a  burning  sun,  i 
he  coveted  his  services  in  that  new  world  I 
wijich  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  ! 
opened  to  his  enterprise.  But  these  scr-  ' 
vices  required  to  be  enforced.  And  so  I 
the  white  man  made  the  negro  his  victim,  ; 
sending  tiie  ruthless  kidnapper  to  entrap  , 
him,  establishing  slave-depots  atid  factories 
along  his  coasts,  treating  him  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  an  article  of  ordinary  commerce, 
and  reducing  into  a  regular  system  the 
most  monstrous  iniquity  of  which  the 
world  has  ever  heard.  But  monstrous  as 
it  is,  every  European  nation  whose  shores 
:ire  washe<l  by  the  Atlantic,  have  had 
their  share  in  it,  and  some  to  this  very 
hour.  It  is  little  more  than  fifty  yeare 
since  we,  as  a  nation,  delivered  ourselves 
from  that  shame,  which  our  brethren 
in  Christian  America  still  uphold  and 
glory  in.  But  the  wickedness  of  man 
illustrates  the  truth  of  God,  by  accom¬ 
plishing  his  faithful  word.  And  a  more 
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I  exact  accomplishment  of  his  word  Viy 
i  Noah  than  that  which  the  slave-tratte 
!  furnishes,  it  is  nf>t  |M>SKible  to  conceive. 

I  Let  us  contemplate  the  poor  Africans 
j  hurried  in  troops  to  the  coast  like  beasts 
]  of  burden ;  stowed  on  board  the  slave- 
ships;  sold,  on  landing,  to  the  planters; 
divided,  according  to  their  ])nrch.asers’ 
convenience  or  caprice,  between  one  plan- 
[  tation  and  another;  driven  to  their  work 
I  by  the  lash,  .and  mercile^8ly  kept  at  it  till 
'  disease  and  death  ensue !  This  is  more 
!  than  a  condition  of  servitude;  nothing  ex- 
I  presses  the  fullness  of  its  calamity  but  the 
j  words  of  the  pro|)hetio  patriarch — “  a 
servant  of  servants,”  that  i.s,  the  most  de¬ 
graded  of  servants  shall  he  be.  He  was 
to  be  so,  to  both  his  brethren.  And 
whilst  the  Egy])tian  has  long  gro.aned 
under  the  oppression  of  Shem,  the  Negro, 
in  whom  the  word  has  had  its  chief  ao- 
1  complishment,  has  been  fur  the  la.st  three 
j  centuries  the  victim  of  the  relentless  cu- 
j  pidity  of  Japheth.  Go<l’s  word  to  the 
youngest  son  of  Noah,  has  thus  in  till 
respects  been  fulfilled.  Divine  mercy  has 
enlarged  him,  he  dwells  in  Shem’s  tents, 
lie  is  lord  of  Ham’s  children. 

We  might  now  conclude  onr  review  of 
this  famous  jirophecy,  were  it  not  for 
those  other  renderings  of  it  t<i  which  I 
have  alretidy  referred.  But  if  we  can 
read  without  violence  to  the  original, 
“God  sluall  enlarge  Jajiheth,  and  sh.-ili 
dwell  iii  the  tents  of  Shem;”  if  we  can 
.also  read,  “God  shall  ]»ersu.ade  Japheth 
and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  iShem  ;”  we 
can  not  jwss  by  words  so  full  of  precious 
me.aning,  and  which  in  this  world’s  past 
history,  have  been  so  sign.ally  fulfilled. 

Second  Itcmlering.  “  God  shall  en¬ 
large  .I.apheth,  and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem.” 

The  fulfillment  of  these  words  so  far  as 
Japheth  is  concerned,  has  been  already 
commented  on.  We  need  not  be  remind- 
I  ed  of  his  enlargement  by  the  victories  of 
;  Alex.ander  .and  his  successors,  by  which 
Daniel’s  vision  (Dan.  8  :  21,  22)  of  the 
'  rough  goat,  the  great  horn  between  his 
eyes,  and  the  four  horns  which  stootl  up 
;  when  it  was  broken,  wa.s  so  signally  dem- 
1  onsti*ated  as  true.  Nor  need  we  be  re- 
'  minded  of  the  conquests  of  the  Roman 
'  people,  “  the  fourth  beast”  of  Daniel, 

'  (Dan.  7:19,)  “  which  was  diverse  from  all 
the  others,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron  and 
'  his  nails  of  brass  ;  which  devoured,  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
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his  feet.’*  Never  were  proplielic  words  1 
so  justified  by  the  eveiit.  It  has  been 
.said  and  truly,  that — 

“  Learning  and  Rome  alike  to  empire  grew, 

And  art  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flow.” 

Uut  it  is  still  more  true  that 

“  Beneath  her  iron  hoofs  of  pride 

Where’er  they  trampled,  freedom  died.” 

She  literally  “  devoured,  br.ako  in  pieces, 
and  8tainpe<l  the  res’due  with  her  feet.” 
Otliers  had  done  so  before  lier,  but  she 
was  “  diverse  from  them  all.”  Tlio  con- 
(|uests  of  the  Chaldean,  the  I’ersian,  the 
Greek,  were  those  of  individuals;  her 
victories  were  those  of  a  people.  Hut 
whilst  nation  afier  nation  was  compelled 
to  crouch  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  advanc¬ 
ing  step  by  step,  to  the  dignity  of  sove¬ 
reign  of  the  world — whilst  .lapheih’s  child¬ 
ren  were  thus  enlarged,  how  was  (iod 
dealing  with  Shem  ?  He  was  dwelling  in 
his  tents,  if  we  follow  the  Hebrew  ;  he 
was  abiding  among  his  abo<le8,  if  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  8eptuaginl.  Both  statements  are 
literally  true.  From  Moses  to  David,  a 
pt*rio<l  of  live  hundred  years,  the  (iod  of 
Shorn,  to  use  his  own  words,  (*2  Sam.  7  :  0,) 
“  walked”  among  his  cho.seu  peoj)le,  “  in 
a  and  a  tibernacle.”  He  was  found, 
sometimes  at  Shiloh,  sometimes  at  Kphi-a- 
taii,  sometimes  in  the  fields  of  the  w'ootl, 
(Ps.  132.)  David  at  length  found  it  in 
his  heart,  to  build  an  house  for  his  name. 
And  from  his  days  to  those  of  Christ,  a 
jieriod  of  one  thousand  years,  the  (iod  of 
Sheni  had  his  fixed  and  settle<l  abode 
among  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  His 
chosen  and  magnificent  dwelling-place 
crowned  the  hid  of  Zion,  overlooking  .le- 
rusalem  the  city  of  his  love.  It  was 
“  the  house  of  jirayer  for  all  nations ;” 
he  commanded  his  people  to  seek  him 
there,  he  promised  that  none  who  sought 
him  should  go  unblessed  aw.ay. 

Shem  and  Japhoih  had  thus  their  re¬ 
spective  portions  meted  out  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prophetic  word.  To  Japh- 
eth  were  assignoil  worldly  glory  and  do¬ 
minion  ;  but  Shem  had  something  far  bet¬ 
ter,  in  the  love  and  pre.senceof  Ids  coven¬ 
ant  God. 

Third  Rendering.  “  God  shall  per- 
suaile  Japheth,  and  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.”  A  fulfillment  is  now 
forced  upon  onr  attention,  of  an  equally 
*  striking  but  totally  ditiereut  kind.  We 


have  Shem’a  God,  first  dwelling  among 
his  own  people,  and  secondly  persuading 
the  stranger. 

1.  “In  the  beginning,”  writes  St.  John, 
“was  the  Word,  .  .  the  Word  was  God, 

.  .  .  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  .  .  .  and 
came  unto  his  owv  ;  ...  ho  pm-HKn  iins 
TENT  AMONG  US,  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.”  The  imago  here 
is  that  of  one  coming  to  an  encampment, 
pitching  his  tent  with  the  others,  and 
dwelling  among  the  |>eopIe  as  one  of 
themselves.  “Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God 
of  Shem,”  s.ays  the  patriarch,  he  shall 
so  deal  with  Shem’s  children.  And  it 
was  indeed  Jehovah  who  vouchsafed  to 
st<M)p  so  low.  “  \  virgin  shall  conceive,” 
writes  the  prophet,  “  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  ns.”  “  Being  in 
the  form  of  God,”  says  the  Apostle  speak¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  “  ho  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  bo  equal  with  God,  but  emptied  him.self 
and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  ns  a  man,  he  hum¬ 
bled  himself  and  became  obedient.”  The 
glory  which  Shem's  children  beheld  while 
this  blessetl  One  dwelt  among  them,  was 
the  fullness  of  grace  and  truth.  “  lie 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  opi»res8e«l.”  “  Whithersoever 
he  entered,  into  villages,  or  city,  or  coun¬ 
try,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and 
besought  him  th.at  they  might  touch,  if  it 
were  but  the  border  of  his  garment,  and 
as  many  as  touched  him  were  made  per¬ 
fectly  whole.”  The  multitudes  nmrveled, 
they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel,  they  sai«l : 
“  He  hath  done  all  things  well,  he  maketh 
l>oth  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
sjXiak.”  Nor  did  they  marvel  less  at  the 
truth  w’hich  dwelt  in  him,  as  it  poured  it¬ 
self  forth  in  his  continual  teaching.  They 
“  w’ere  astotiished  at  his  doctrine,  for  ho 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority  ;” 
they  “  bare  him  witness  and  marveled  at 
the  gracious  words  which  ju’oceeded  out 
of  his  mouth;”  they  said,  “never  man 
spake  like  this  man.”  TItis  leads  ns  to 
remark  the  tnost  amazing  feature  in  this 
prophecy — one  which  stamps  it  indelibly 
w'ith  the  itnpress  of  divine  foreknowledge. 
When  Isniali  declared  that  these  things 
j  should  be — that  Imm.anuel  should  come 
of  a  virgin,  that  at  his  coming  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears 
I  of  the  deaf  unstopped,  that  at  his  com- 
I  mand  the  lame  man  should  leap  as  a  hart, 
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and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,  that  at 
the  opening  of  his  mouth  tlie  waters  of 
life  and  truth  should  break  out  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  parched  ground  be¬ 
came  a  pool — he  utiert'd  what  required 
the  utmost  stretch  of  faith  to  believe. 
lJut  those  who  did  beliet'e  him,  would  na¬ 
turally  be  led  to  conclude  that  when  such 
gracious  things  were  done,  the  most 
blessed  results  would  follow.  When  God 
shall  thus  visit  his  own,  they  would  8.ny, 
his  own  will  of  necessity  return  to  him 
and  seek  his  face ;  the  most  determined 
l»rejudice,  the  most  hardened  tinbelief,  the 
most  invetei-ate  love  of  sin,  will  yield  to  a 
demonstration  so  surpa.«8ingly  gracious: 
if  God  dwells  in  Shein’s  tents,  it  can  not  be 
but  that  Shem  will  be  persuaded  by  him. 
lJut  wh.at  say.s  the  prophetic  patriarch  ? 
“God  shall  peuscaoe  jAPiiirni,  and  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.”  This  silence 
is  emphatic  and  ominous ;  Shem  w:is  not 
to  be  persuaded.  And  they  were  accom¬ 
plished;  he  was  not  persuadetL  When 
Shem's  God  came  unto  liisown,  “  his  own,” 
tvrites  the  Apostle,  “  rt*oeived  him  not.” 
And  these  words  tell  only  half  a  tale;  Cal¬ 
vary  must  tell  the  rest.  They  desired  a 
murderer  instead  of  the  Prince  of  life  ; 
they  sought  the  heathen  Csesar  for  their 
king  instead  of  the  Lord  of  glory;  they 
Slid  of  him  who  had  pitched  his  tent 
among  them  to  bless  them,  “  His  blood 
be  on  us  and  on  our  children  ;”  they  nailed 
him  to  the  accursed  tree,  -knd  even  these 
dreadful  .acts  were  but  the  cotnmence- 
ment  of  their  rejection  of  him.  After  he 
had  p.'issed  through  death  and  risen  to  im¬ 
mortality,  and  was  almut  to  leave  this 
world  to  go  to  the  Father,  he  charged 
his  apostles,  when  they  proclaimed  his 
forgiving  mercy,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
And  they  obeyed  his  command.  “  Ye  are 
llie  children  of  the  prophets,”  they 
reminded  their  countrymen,  “  and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fath¬ 
ers  ;  unto  yon  first,  God  having  raised  up 
his  Son  Jesus,  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you.” 
And  it  did  indeed  seem  for  a  season  as  if 
they  would  accept  the  ble&sing.  Three 
thoitsand  of  them  received  the  word  at 
its  very  first  proclamation  by  St.  Peter ; 
within  a  few  days  there  were  five  thousimd 
believers  in  .Jerusalem;  multitudes  both 
of  men  and  women  were  soon  after  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Lord  :  and  so  8te.adily  did 
this  advance,  that  when  St.  Paul  visited 
Jerusalem  thirty  years  afterward,  he 
found  many  myriads  of  Jews  believing. 


And  we  can  conceive  both  him  and  his 
fellows  to  have  been  encouraged  exceed¬ 
ingly  by  such  mniiifcstations  of  God’s 
grace,  and  to  have  looked  for  still  greater 
tilings.  V/ e  can  conceive  them  to  have 
said,  surely  our  tears  are  to  bo  disa|i|>oiut- 
ed,  and  our  hopes  c.\ceetle<l,  Israel  shall 
yet  be  gathered ;  God  hath  dwelt  in 
I  Shem’s  tents  and  Shem  shall  he  persuaded 
by  him.  But  alas !  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
The  generation  which  had  rejected  the 
Saviour,  furnished  indeed  a  jieojile  to  bear 
witness  for  his  name,  but  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  sank  into  deeper  impeni¬ 
tence  and  more  determined  unbelief.  The 
iioinan  ciime  at  length  to  fulfill  their  own 
frantic  imprecation  ;  the  sacred  blood  of 
Jesus  was  required  at  their  hands,  and 
returned  on  iheir  guilty  head.s;  and  Shem, 
uii|>ersuaded  of  his  God,  w.a8  driven  forth 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond.  As  such,  still 
j  mipersuaded,  he  still  wanders  hearing  on 
his  forehead  the  mark  of  Noah’s  truth. 
For  of  him,  as  concerning  the  llosli,  Clirist 
came,  and  yet  he  is  shut  up  in  unbelief 
till  the  promised  day  of  mercy. 

2.  And  in  what  condition  was  .Tapheth 
when  God  was  thus  visiting  Shem  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  about  him  morally  or 
'  spiritually  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  when  his  elder  brother  rejected  the  iJost 
I  High,  he  would  receive  with  open  arms 
;  the  revelation  of  his  grace  ?  Let  an  iiispi- 
I  red  apostle  answer.  He  describes  Japheth 
'  at  that  period  of  tlie  world’s  history,  “as 
j  tilled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication, 
wickedness,  covetousness,  iiia1iciou.sness,” 
as  “  full  of  envy,  murder,  <lel»ate,  deceit, 
malignity,”  .as  a  whisperer,  a  backbiter,  a 
hater  of  God,  as  without  uiidersUiuding, 
without  n.atur.al  affection,  implac^ihle  and 
unmerciful  .Judging,  therefore,  from  hu- 
m.an  probabilities,  we  should  have  said,  if 
Shem  will  not  hear,  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  world,  for  Japheth  will  most  certainly 
despise  the  ines.s.age  of  (Jod.  But  here 
again  is  the  romaikahle  feature  of  the 
prophecy  before  us — it  coiitr.adict8  these 
probabilities.  (Jod  shall  }K‘rsua<le  Japheth, 
is  the  patriarch’s  express  assurance.  And 
this  assui-ance  has  been  fidfilled.  The 
circuincist'd  children  of  Shem,  who  thanked 
God  that  they  were  neither  extortioners, 
I  unjust  nor  adulterers,  who  fasted  twice  in 
I  the  week,  and  gave  tithes  of  ;JI  that  they 
I  possessed,  saw  no  beauty  in  the  Saviour 
and  rejected  him;  whilst  the  sons  of 
.Japheth,  brutalized  by  idolatry,  deb.ased 
by  licentiousness,  and  steeped  in  crime, 
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turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  tlie 
liviojj  :uul  true  God,  .‘\ud  to  wait  for  iiis 
Stm  from  heaven.  Tlie  word  of  mercy 
w:is  first  declared  and  believed  also  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius.  It  was  puhli.shed  next 
ill  the  proviuce.s  of  Asia ;  it  passed  into 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  reached  tlie 
farthest  hounds  of  the  West,  even  the 
isles  in  which  we  now  dwell.  And  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  published,  the  same  divine 
blessinj?  attended  it.  It  gathered  fami¬ 
lies,  cities,  nations  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  it  went  on  coiujiiering  and  to  con¬ 
quer,  till  the  banner  of  the  cross  waved 
over  the  capitol,  and  the  false  gods  and 
deified  heroes  of  .antiquity  gave  place  to 
that  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
And  the  conquest  has  been  permanent. 
Two  thousand  years  have  passed,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Japhetii  acKiiowledge  Jesus  to  be 
Lord.  He  is  still  the  persuaded  one, 
M’liile  beside  him  are  unbelieving  Shem, 
and  Ham  the  servant  of  servants  Surely 
the.se  coincidences  so  marvelous  in  their 
character,  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 
From  whom  can  they  have  proceeded 
save  “  from  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  is 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working  ”  ? 

Having  now  considered  this  prophecy 
in  all  the  renderings  of  its  meaning,  we 
may  put  it  to  all  candid  .and  fair-judging 
men,  docs  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  human  r.aco  agree  or  not 
with  tlie  prophetic  chart  of  its  fortunes 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  while  yet 
that  race  was  in  its  cr,adle  ?  If  only  one 
answer  can  be  returned  to  this  question, 
and  that  answer  in  the  aftirmative  ;  if, 
moreover,  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  this  ear¬ 
liest  prophecy  contains  the  germ  of  all 
that  have  succeeded  it,  and  that  salvation 
itself  is  developed  out  of  the  pregnant 
w'ords,  “Jehov.ah,  God  of  Shem,”  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture  become  one  of 
the  pillai-8  of  our  faith.  They  enable  us 
not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive  when 
attacked,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
camp  of  the  skeptic ;  fi)r  he  is  unable, 
and  he  knows  it,  to  account  for  their  ful¬ 
fillment. 

A  scoffing  infidel  remarked  that  the 
patri.arch  was  surely  still  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  his  wine,  when  he  eould  jiro- 
nounce  upon  one  member  of  his  family  so 
unreasonable  a  curse,  and  promise  to  the 
othere,  bles.sings  so  disproportioned  to 
any  thing  they  had  done  to  deserve  them. 


Our  only  answer  to  this  profanity,  is.  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise.  Pronounce  a  curse 
u|>on  one  of  thy  children  when  he  offends 
thee,  and  upon  his  descendants  to  the 
latest  posterity  ;  m.ake  large  promises  of 
ble.s8ing  to  another  when  he  pleases  thee, 
and  to  his  children’s  children  with  him  ; 
.and  see  whether  the  God  of  mature  and 
providence  will  confirm  thy  words.  He 
has,  beyond  all  contradiction,  confirmed 
the  words  of  Noidi;  instead  of  scoffing 
therefore,  let  us  be  filled  with  awe.  The 
destruction  of  the  old  Canaanite  by 
.Joshua,  and  of  Carlh.age  by  Scipio,  the 
existence  to  this  hour,  of  the  slave-trade 
with  all  its  horrors,  admonish  us  to  trem¬ 
ble  before  his  words  of  wrath,  and  to  fear 
exceedingly  to  bring  down  the  edge  of 
these  words  upon  ourselves.  Whilst  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  the  faith  of  his 
blessed  name,  give  delightful  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Ids  promises  of  mercy,  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  put  our  trust  in  them  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

To  . conclude:  if  the  Bible  has  proved 
so  true,  .as  ffir  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
in  its  revelations  of  the  jia-st  and  the  pre¬ 
sent,  we  may  trust  its  prophetic  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  future  destiny  of  our  race. 
And  blessed  be  God,  these  destinies  are 
glorious  :  darkness  has  long  brooded  over 
this  wretched  earth,  but  at  evening  time 
it  sh.all  be  light.  Shem  shall  not  be  .alw.ays 
unpersuaded :  he  sh.all  yet  return  and  bo 
reconciled  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
be  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  e.arth. 
“Again  I  will  build  thee,  .and  thou  shalt 
be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel!”  is  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Shem's  God.  “  Thou  shalt  again 
be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  go  forth 
in  the  dances  of  them  that  make  merry. 
They  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with 
supplications  will  I  lead  them  ;  they  shall 
look  upon  me,  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  mourn.”  And  when  the  .Jew  shall 
thus  return  to  God,  the  other  nations  who 
have  come  of  Shem,  shall  follow  in  his 
train.  If  God  s.ays  by  Isaiah,  looking  to 
the  prophetic  future,  “  Blessed  be  Israel, 
mine  inherit.ance,”  he  adds  in  the  same 
divine  sentence,  and  “  Assyria,  the  work 
of  mine  hands.”  For  if  the  casting 
away  ”  of  the  .Jew,  says  St.  Paul,  “  has 
been  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  wh.at 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life 
from  the  de.ad  !”  Nor  shall  Ham  .always 
be  the  servant  of  servants.  He  shall  yet 
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be  made  free  with  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
shall  be  broken  from  oft"  his  neck.  Ilis 
children  are  expressly  included  in  that 
divine  sentence  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred.  “  In  that  day,”  8.ays  the  prophet, 
”  shall  Israel  be  a  tliird  with  Kgypi  and 
with  Assyria,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  bless,  saying,  blessed  be  Eyypt  my 
peoi»le."  The  Egyptian  then  shall  yet  ac¬ 
knowledge  Jehovah  ;  and  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  all  the  descendants  of  Ham,  for  the 
kingdoms  of  this  worlds  we  are  assured  in 
the  Apocalypse,  shall  in  that  day  be  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God.  We  alre.ady  see 
the  budding  of  these  glorious  purposes  ; 
and  we  see  what  is  most  cheering  of 
.all,  Japheth  of  whom  we  arc,  Japhcth 
the  persuaded,  the  enlarged  one,  used  by 
Almighty  God  for  their  fnrtheranoe  ami 
accotnplishment.  Look  at  the  zeal  for  the 
Jew,  which  of  late  years  He  has  put  into 
our  hearts;  look  at  our  labors  among 
Shem’s  other  children,  in  Eastern  India, 
in  Persia  and  in  China.  And  how  sign.ally 
have  these  labors  been  owned  !  India  is 
now  beginning  to  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God.  Nor  have  Ham’s  descendants 
been  forgotten.  The  names  of  Wilber- 
force,  of  Clarkson,  of  Huxton,  all  sons  of 
Japheth,  are  identified  forever  with  the 
cause  of  injured  Africa.  And  many  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  country,  whose 
names  are  not  chronicled  by  man,  have 
left  their  bones  in  her  soil,  in  fulfillment 
of  that  mission  of  love  wdiich  impelled 
them  to  seek  her  shores.  These  Labors, 
moreover,  begin  to  be  largely  acknow¬ 


ledged.  The  oppressor’s  arms,  in  God’s 
nmrey,  are  now  turned  against  himself. 
The  sable  sons  of  Ati  ica,  redeemed  by  our 
cruisers  from  the  slave-ships,  and  painfully 
instructed  by  our  missionaries,  are  carry¬ 
ing  back  to  their  own  land  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  salwation.  It  is  delightfid  to  re¬ 
member  th.at  some  of  these  have  had  the 
hands  of  our  own  metropolitan  bishop  laid 
on  them ;  it  presents  the  cheering  specta¬ 
cle  of  Japheth  blessing  Ham. 

“  Heavily  every  bosom  pineth, 

Heavily  oh  !  heavily  oh  ! 

Where  the  bond  of  slavery  twinelh.” 

Long  h.as  unhappy  Africa  proved  the  truth 
of  these  words. 

”  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth, 

Merrily  oh  I  merrily  oh ! 

Where  the  song  of  liberty  soundeth.” 

And  soon  shall  Africa,  soon  shall  all  the 
imtions  of  the  earth  prove  that  this  is 
true;  theysh.all  prove  it  when  redeemed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  and  brought 
into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Noah’s  children  shall  then  cease  their  vain 
contests  for  power  and  glory,  they  sh.all 
hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall,  .and  study 
war  no  more.  The  only  strife  shall  be 
who  shall  best  do  God’s  will,  who  shall 
minister  most  largely  to  his  fellow’s  bless- 
ing ;  precedency  either  of  nations,  fami¬ 
lies  or  individuals,  shall  be  desired  only  as 
increasing  the  power  to  bless.  May  God 
hasten  that  day ;  may  his  kingdom  come  ! 

W.  T. 


A  Familt  Tii. — Mr.  Howard  was  one  day  at  a 
great  dinner  paity  which  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
gave  to  several  of  his  neighbors.  He  sat  at  the  bot 
tom  of  the  table,  the  Duke  being  at  the  head,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  near  the  Duke  called 
out  to  him  and  said :  “  Mr.  Howard,  will  you  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me?  There  was  a  connection 
between  our  families.”  “  With  a  great  deal  of 
|>leasurc,  sir,’'  replied  Mr.  II.,  *’  tliough  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  connection  is ;  but  in  this  county 
there  have  been  several  marriages  between  neigh- 
bora"  “  Why,  sir,”  resumed  the  gentleman,  “  your 
anoestor.  Lord  William  Huwaid,  hung  up  twenty- 
three  out  of  twenty  seven  of  my  family,  and  you 
must  own  that  was  a  tie."  This  reminded  me  of  an 
anecdote  I  beard  at  Brighton.  General  Dalrymple, 


who  was  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
was  intivsluctHl  by  the  King  to  Lord  Errol  as  an  old 
friend.  “  Ah  !  my  Ix»rd,”  said  the  General,  “  the 
last  of  your  family  I  have  seen  was  liOrd  Kilmar¬ 
nock’s  head  on  Temple  Bar  ” 

A  MSTiNonsHEn  ))hysician  recommends  elm-bark 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog — -just  us  if  the  bark  could 
cure  the  bite. 

How  is  it  posiuble  to  proceed  in  two  opposite  di¬ 
rections  at  the  same  time?  By  walking  from  the 
forward  to  the  aft  pait  of  a  vessel  wliile  sailing. 

Trite  souls  arc  made  brighter  by  sorrow.  The 
ocean  is  most  phosphorescent  after  a  storm. 
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RECENT  POETRY. 


The  (liffiision  of  civilization  through  .all 
classes  is  producing  singular  results  in  lit¬ 
erature.  This  is  an  age  of  e.\perirnents 
in  literature  generally,  and  especially  in 
]>oetry.  Never  w.as  the  adage  th.at  e.\pe- 
riinents  are  dangerous  more  signally  veri- 
tied.  The  men  of  to-day  contrive  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  larger  amount  of  excitement  out 
of  life  th.an  was  possible  at  a>iy  former 
j)eriod,  both  doing  harder  work  and  de¬ 
manding  tiercer  pleasures.  Civilizjttion, 
on  the  one  hand,  adds  fury  to  the  battle 
of  life,  .and  gradually  increases  iheditficul- 
ty  of  obtaining  the  me.ans  of  living;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  creates  a  demand  for 
|>le.asure  and  novelty,  which  is  unsatisfied 
by  the  relaxation  of  mere  leisure.  Liter¬ 
ature  consequently  is  compelled  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  bv  every  artifice.  Pi(juancy, 
smartness,  aiul  at  least  the  semblance  of 
wit  .and  humor,  are  indispensable  qualities 
for  literary  success.  A  writer  must  now 
be  amusing,  whether  he  be  instructive  or 
not. 

.\nother  result  of  the  spread  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  enormous  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
printed  matter  daily  and  almost  hourly 
published  for  their  consumption.  While  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  real  readers, 
of  those  who  can  bring  taste  .and  cultiv.a- 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  .an  .author,  and 
who  make  a  demand  for  the  higher  spe¬ 
cies  of  literary  composition ;  those  readers 
who  glut  themselves  with  magazines  and 
newspapers,  without  care  for  any  thing 
belter,  are  numerically  on  the  increase. 
The  literary  world  presents  the  strangest 
anomalies.  More  ephemer.al  literature  is 

*  Thf  Wandiitr.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Chap 
man  &  Hall.  1859. 

Lveile.  By  Owes  Meredith.  Chapman  k  Hall, 

isei). 

Poermt  hrfore  CongreM.  By  Sire.  Bruw.nino. 
Chapman  k  Hall.  1860. 

By  the  Author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentle¬ 
man.  Hiiret  &  Blackett.  1880. 

Faithful  far  Ever.  Bv  (kiVESTRT  PaTUORE.  J. 
AV.  Parker  k  Son.  1860. 


produced,  and  less  that  will  live  forever, 
than  in  any  former  time.  The  literary 
profession  is  so  common  .as  to  be  scarcely 
a  profession  .at  all.  Every  man  you  meet 
at  a  public  dinner  is  .a  contributor  to  a 
periodical ;  a  third  of  the  number  consists 
of  authors  of  books.  Literature  is  a 
source  of  occasion.al  income  to  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  professions ;  and  literary  labor 
is  so  cheapened  that  those  who  are  really 
fitted  for  it  can  find  in  it  neither  honor 
nor  profit. 

All  these  anom.alies  act  with  double 
force  upon  the  highest  form  of  liteiature. 
Poetry  cxliibits  them  in  the  highest  in¬ 
tensity.  The  number  of  persons  now  liv¬ 
ing  wlio  have  published  volumes  of  poetry 
has  beeti  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  : 
a  number,  that  is,  which  may  show  its 
twenties  for  the  tens  of  real  poets  th.at  the 
whole  human  species  h.as  jn-oduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public  sale  of  a  book 
of  poems  is  not  much,  as  a  rule ;  and  pub¬ 
lication  generally  entails  loss.  There  is 
no  demand  for  poetry  as  a  separate  thing ; 
and  many  of  its  noblest  forms  are  extinct. 
When  we  read  of  the  salary  of  old  Ben 
Jonson  being  withheld  “until  he  should 
have  produced  some  fresh  specimens  of 
his  art,”  we  are  enviously  reminded  that 
there  actually  w.as  once  a  time  when  there 
was  a  iniblic  curiosity  about  poetry.  And 
yet  poetry  of  a  certain  kind  (of  ichat  kind 
we  shall  see  presently)  must  be  in  vogue ; 
for  it  forms  a  standing  ingredient  in  the 
m.ag.azines.  And  this  circumstance  leiicts, 
again,  unfavorably  upon  the  prospects  of 
genuine  jioetry.  The  m.ajority  of  readers 
take  their  standard  of  perfection  from  the 
magazines ;  and  are  unprepared  to  .ajipreci- 
ate  or  com|)rehend  any  thing  of  higher  cha¬ 
racter.  The  chance  which  a  real  j)oet,  on 
his  first  ap|Mj.arancc,  has  of  a  proper  receiv 
tion,  is  diminished  by  the  very  fact  that  a 
vast  amotint  of  inferior  poetry  is  read  and 
relished  by  his  countrymen.  Tlie  rever¬ 
ence  which  an  entirely  unaccustomed  na¬ 
ture  might  feel  in  the  presence  of  mighty 
art,  is  superseded  by  half-familiarity.  Real 
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criticism,  moreover,  is  very  rare.  There 
is  scarcely  a  professed  critic  in  any  one  of 
the  periodicals  who  knows  any  thing  about 
l>oetry.  The  newspaper  critics,  in  their 
treatment  of  poets,  alternate  between  ig¬ 
norant  indifference  and  insolent  contume¬ 
ly.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  if 
poets  themselves  would  occasionally  con¬ 
tribute  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  their 
art  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  criticism, 
in  the  periodicals,  it  would  tend  to  im- 

Erove  the  prospects  of  [>oetry.  The  great 
fuke’s  maxim,  that  every  man  is  the  best 
judge  in  his  own  profession,  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  poetry.  A  poet  alone  is 
truly  able  to  criticise  a  poet.  It  may  l>e 
answered  that  the  inspiration  of  a  fioet 
does  not  necessarily  entail  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  upon  which  poetry  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Whether  this  were  true  in  ear¬ 
lier  ages  or  not,  it  certainly  is  not  true 
now.  In  this  advanced  age  every  one 
who  hojies  for  eminence  is  compelled  to 
go  through  a  preparation,  which  must  in¬ 
volve  the  sifting  of  jirinciples.  And  as 
matter  of  fact  the  few  criticisms  that  have 
been  written  by  poets  are  most  valuable. 
The  observations  on  Milton  in  the  letters 
of  Keats  recur  to  us  as  an  example.  They 
are  generally  minute  .and  finished  exposi¬ 
tions  of  particul.ar  passages,  which  show 
how  inestimable  would  have  been  a  more 
extended  criticism.  Among  our  poets 
there  are  many  now  living  who  are  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  fullest  degree  in  possession 
of  their  own  principles,  and  c.apableof  im¬ 
parting  them  to  the  public.  The  ami.able 
jirofessor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  has  ably 
entereii  upon  this  work  in  the  dissertations 
prefixed  to  his  own  volumes.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  has  comb.aled  some  of  the  po¬ 
pular  errors  regarding  poetry  in  his  Ks- 
eay  on  Burns.  O  wen  Meredith  is  certain 
ly  versatile  enough  to  criticise  others  as 
well  as  to  write  himself,  and  would  do  it 
with  a  poet’s  sympathy,  knowledge,  and 
discrimination.  Sitice  |x>etry  has  lost  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  public,  it  becomes  the  dtity 
of  poets  to  “speak  prose”  —  to  let  the 
world  know  what  their  work  really  is,  and 
how  important  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
world  tiiat  the  noblest  of  the  .arts  should 
not  suft’er  from  public  discouragement. 

One  living  poet  alone  c.an  be  sai«l  to 
have  gained  the  ear  of  England  ;  and  we 
are  far  from  a  desire  to  undervalue  the 
impoit.ance  of  Tennyson,  when  we  say 
that  we  wish  heartily  that  his  empire  were 
divided.  The  innumerable  imitators  of 
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Tennyson  in  the  m.agazine8  are  the  men 
who  present  the  literary  world  with  the 
conception  which  it  entertains  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  ends  of  poetry.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  weakest  points  in  Teimys<jn  that 
these  imitators  select.  There  is  no  ni.as- 
culine  grandeur  in  him;  but,  on  the  coi- 
trary,  a  feminine  sweetness  and  ])assion- 
ateness  pervade  his  jioetry.  This  quality 
is  conjoined  with  wonderful  breadth  of 
im.aginafitui,  suggestive  and  associative 
f>owor,  sense  of  beauty,  j)erfection  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  depth  of  heart,  which  render 
him  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poats. 
But  his  popul.ar  imitators  do  not  attemi»t, 
as  a  rule,  to  penetrate  the  real  secret  of 
the  man,  to  get  at  the  root  of  his  great¬ 
ness:  they  are  merely  intoxicated  with 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes  forth,  and 
catch  his  manner.  It  is  in  his  feebler, 
more  feminine  and  domestic  pieces  that 
he  is  most  frequently  caricatured.  The 
Miller's  Daughter.,  The  Day  Dream.,  and 
parts  of  WiU  Waterjtroof^^re.,  in  style  of 
reflection,  kind  of  jrtinting,  .and  even  in 
meter,  repeated  M’eek  by  week,  and  month 
by  month,  until  the  public  must  be  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  idea  that  the  oflice  of 
poetry  is  really  little  more  than  to  exhibit 
“  houses  with  their  fronts  oft'.”  The  do¬ 
mestic  hearth,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  con¬ 
nubial  and  parental,  arc  the  eternal  theme 
of  the  Clio  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
half-terrified  sense  of  the  discrepancies  of 
life,  a  mournful  lament  over  toil  and  suf¬ 
fering,  are  joined,  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
with  a  faith  which  believes  only  in  itself, 
and  eschews  any  religion  more  positive. 
Hence  arises  the  sh.allow,  oft-rej)eated 
creed  of  the  arising  of  good  out  of  evil. 
This  idea  of  the  good  perpetually  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  evil  is  the  grand  notion  pervad¬ 
ing  the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  and  to 
which  his  popularity  is  mainly  due.  It  is 
the  first  idea  which  faith  conceives ;  but 
men  of  deeper  heart  |)erceive  that  evil 
succeeds  good,  as  well  as  good  evil,  and 
leant  at  last  to  leave  the  problem  to  its 
only  Solver,  or,  if  they  must  needs  sjteak 
of  it,  try  to  present  it  in  its  entirety,  omit¬ 
ting  nothing  and  traducing  no  one.  F rom 
such  deeper  insight  alone  can  arise  true 
grandeur  of  song,  grandeur  of  emotion, 
grandeur  of  those  who  “refuse  to  be  com- 
fortetl.”  But  lesser  men  seek  comfort, 
and  find  it  chiefly  in  family  joys.  They 
delight  to  see  their  comfort  reproduced 
in  ptK?try ;  and  hence  the  domesticity  of 
the  jK)pular  English  muse.  Is  it  not  rath- 
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er  the  true  office  of  Rong  to  set  before 
even  these  men  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  (|ticstion8  which  tliey  tliink  are  an¬ 
swered  ? 

VVe  might  extend  tiiese  remarks,  but 
our  present  pnrjiose  is  to  show  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  dangerous  effect  of  these 
anomalies  on  several  persons  unquestiona¬ 
bly  possessed  of  real  iK>etical  talent.  We 
revert,  then,  to  whjit  we  said  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  the  poetry  of  the  age  shows  the 
danger  of  ex|»erimeTits.  Almost  every 
work  of  genius  now  published  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  it  is  totally  unlike  any  thing 
ever  seen  before.  It  has,  or  ostentatious¬ 
ly  aims  at,  something  entirely  “  new  and 
strange.”  There  is  a  general  tendency 
to  force  thought  and  expression  ;  continu¬ 
al  attempts  are  to  be  witnessed  to  insti¬ 
tute  new  directions  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
We  can  not  complain  of  want  of  originali¬ 
ty,  though  that  is  sometimes  affirmed 
against  tlie  age.  We  rather  murmur  at 
the  undue  pursuit  of  originality  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  object.  We  would  .ask  our  j>oots 
whether  origin.ality  ought  to  bo  their 
first  aim  ?  Is  it  not  in  danger  of  de¬ 
generating  into  straining  after  effect  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  sought  before  truth  and 
beauty  ?  Originality  is  not  in  itself  a  very 
valuable  quality.  A  madman  may  be  an 
original  without  being  an  original  genius. 
Thu  originality  of  much  even  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  jaretry  of  the  .age  is  gained,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  affirm,  at  the  expense  of  reverence 
for  authority,  good  taste,  beauty,  and, 
above  .all,  that  tranquil  fullness  and  sereni 
ty  of  soul  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  art.  It  is  usually  originality  of  aim 
rather  than  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  men  so  often  dream  of  gaining 
fame  sim|>ly  from  putting  poetry  to  some 
use  for  which  it  w:is  never  intended,  while 
they,  in  such  cases,  only  possess  very  or- 
diu  try  powers  of  coinjmsition,  .and  there¬ 
fore  only  rhapsoiiize,  that  we  hear  the 
hackneyed  charge  of  want  of  originality 
in  the  age.  The  age  is  only  too  original ; 
and  the  greatest  poetical  ages  never  have 
been  so  at  all,  in  this  use  of  the  word. 
Wo  wish  especially  to  advert  to  one  par- 
ticuhir,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  time- 
honored  ty|M*s  or  forms  in  which  poetry 
usetl  to  be  c.a.st.  The  greatest  jioetical 
intellects  have  in  every  ago  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mold  themselves  in  the  forms 
left  by  their  predecessors.  Virgil,  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  language,  threw 
his  [Kjetn  into  the  type  of  Homer.  Was 


Virgil’s  originality  destroyed  in  so  doing  ? 
Not  at  ali ;  his  style  and  moile  of  concep¬ 
tion  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  as  to  be  even  dissimilar ;  and  he  has 
shone  forth  ever  us  one  of  the  great 
prompters  and  directors  of  human  speech 
and  thought.  Milton,  again,  frametl  his 
grand  work  upon  the  epic  of  Virgil,  and 
found  that  most  fitting  tor  the  display  of 
his  own  mighty  qualities.  Kents  was  ob¬ 
viously  forging  his  Titanic  ejiic  into  the 
proportions  of  the  Paradise  Loat^  when 
death  cut  short  what  would  h.ave  been  one 
of  the  grandest  poems  in  the  language. 
These  are  weighty  examples,  and  would 
that  they  were  borne  in  mind  !  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  very  hust  thing  wo  expect  on 
hearing  of  a  new  poem  is,  that  it  will  be 
an  epic,  or  an  ode,  or  a  genuine  dram.a, 
or,  indeed,  that  it  will  resemble  in  its 
general  form  any  thing  that  has  gained 
the  sanction  of  antiquity.  We  speak  the 
more  strongly  on  this  point,  because  we 
belong  to  the  “  new  school”  in  poetry, 
and  are  far  from  wishing  to  trammel  a 
poet  either  in  his  rhythm  or  meter  by  the 
exploded  canons  and  conventional  rules 
of  the  so-called  “  Augustan  age  ”  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  of  the  general  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  old  forms,  which  the 
greatest  masters  have  sanctioned,  th.at  we 
complain,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the 
s.ake  of  these  forms  themselves  as  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  aim,  or  restlessness 
of  }>urpose,  which  their  abandonment 
surely  must  imply. 

We  suppose  that  among  living  poets 
the  third  (dace  is  due  to  Owen  Meredith. 
We  well  remember  the  sensation  causetl 
in  the  undergraduate  circles  at  one  of  the 
universities  by  the  appearance  of  his  first 
volume,  containing  Clytemneatra  and  the 
Earta  Return.  That  volume  gave  nn- 
unmistakable  evidence  that  its  author 
possesseil  two  of  the  very  highest  poeti¬ 
cal  qualitie.s,  dramatic  p.assion  (we  do 
not  say  dramatic  (lowcr)  and  melodious 
sweetness  of  versification.  To  these 
were  added  an  assemblage  of  many  other 
faculties  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
groat  poet.  It  is  true  that  the  b<M>k 
w.arned  weeding;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  in  it,  studies  of  other  poets 
which  had  better  been  left  out ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  vicious  tendencies  were  observable, 
ns,  for  example,  in  the  song  about  holly¬ 
hocks,  where  the  forced  adherence  to  a 
(>cculiar  meter,  or  even  the  recurrence  of 
a  particular  rhyme  in  one  part  of  the 
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Stanza,  is  supposed  to  give  value  to  verses 
which  the  poet  himself  must  acknowledge 
to  be  void  of  feeling  and  worthless.  The 
same  mistake  is  committe<l,  for  instance, 
in  Leigh  Hunt’s  SSotiff  of  J^lowers.  Yet 
no  fii-st  work  had  borne  greater  promise. 
The  great  redeeming  feature  in  it  was 
vigor  and  freshness. 

The  next  public.uion  of  Owen  Meredith 
was  The  Wanderer,  in  1 859.  Tins  is  tlie 
title  given  to  a  vast  number  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  short  poems,  which  were  written  in  i 
different  countries  visited  by  the  author,  j 
But  very  few’  of  them  profess  to  be  de-  j 
scriptive  of  man  or  nature  in  various  I 
climes  ;  the  bulk  of  them  miglit  have  i 
been  written  any  where.  The  first  thing  I 
to  be  said  of  them  is  tliat  there  are  I 
too  many  of  them  by  half.  Four  Inm- 
dred  and  thirty  pages  of  miscellaneous  1 
poetry  in  a  young  author’s  second  vol-  I 
ume!  As  a  mere  feat  of  fertility  it  is  re-  j 
markable;  but  we  presume  that  the  au¬ 
thor  would  not  desire  this  praise  alone. 
Keats,  w'ho  threw’  away  sonnets  in  letters ; 
Burns,  w’ho  could  produce  his  pencil  and 
improvise  a  dozen  stanz:is  at  a  dinner-par¬ 
ty,  could  have  rivaled  this  fecundity,  had 
either  of  them  chosen,  iiut  none  better 
knew  than  they  that  the  only  facility  of 
composition  w’hich  is  of  value  must  be  the  ' 
result  of  long  practice  ami  completely 
mastered  thought.  The  true  master  will 
aim  .at  condensation  as  the  first  requisite ; 
rapidity  or  ease  of  writing  will  be  a  thing 
that  he  will  c.are  literally  nothing  about. 
He  w’ill  ba  thankful  for  it  when  it 
comes ;  but  meanwhile  do  his  work  slow'- 
ly.  Along  with  this  fecundity  there  is,  in 
The  Wanderer,  a  fearful  diffuseness,  which  | 
is  among  the  gre.atcst  of  jmetical  crimes,  j 
We  are  temptetl  to  .ask  the  Carlylean  j 
question :  “  Could  he  not  have  taken  I 
pains,  and  w’ritten  it  in  half  the  number  I 
of  verses  ?”  There  is  another  defect  in  ' 
Tiie  Wand^er,  as  conqiared  with  the  ear- 1 
Tier  poems  ;  it  shows  a  conclusive  failure  . 
of  |)ow’er  of  language.  This  is  the  natu-  ! 
ral  result  of  the  dilfusene.ss  of  which  w’c 
have  complained.  A  ftirther  fault  must ' 
be  noted  in  the  tendency  to  run  into  ' 
strange  meter-s,  w’hich  are  sometimes  cla-  ' 
borate  without  being  effective,  sometimes 
irregular  without  being  wild.  Tlie  Wan-  \ 
derer,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  increased  ' 
jKjwer  of  thought  and  w’ider  know’ledge 
and  sympathy ;  its  author  does  unques 
tionably  possess  “  the  deep  jroetio  heart,” 
w’ith  its  tremulous  compassion  of  human 
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life,  its  sense  of  mysteriousness  and  infini¬ 
ty,  its  faculty  of  discerning  sorrow  in  joy, 
and  evoking  joy  out  of  sorrow.  But  this 
sympathy  is,  we  think,  not  so  n.atural  nor 
so  healthy  as  in  the  earlier  volume  :  it  is 
less  inclined  to  deal  with  noble  and  hon¬ 
est  things :  it  escjipes  on  the  one  hand 
into  depiction  of  human  nature  in  its  baser 
and  more  vohiptuous  moods ;  on  the 
other,  into  the  common-places  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  into  a  disgusting  communion  with 
ghouls,  goblins,  vampires,  and  worms. 
Tins  last  ]»eculiarity,  es)H?cially,  which  is 
strongly  marked  in  T/ie  Wamlerer,  is  the 
sign  of  a  morbid  feebleness  singularly  in 
contrast  w’ith  the  1>eautiful  health  of  the 
first  volume.  How  different  is  that  real 
power  over  ap]>aritions,  pos>essed  by  stich 
glorious  matures  as  Shukspeare  or  Titi.iii, 
whose  spiritual  cieatures  walk  the  earth, 
or  “  wing  up  and  down  the  buxom  air,” 
in  perfect  beauty,  from  the  peevish, 
ghastly,  and  horrible  im.aginings  in  which 
modern  poets  have  too  often  indulged  ! 

Some  jwetical  minds  seem  incsipable  of 
cultivation,  .and  can  therefore  never  at¬ 
tain  the  highest  ]terfection.  Longfellow 
is  one  of  these.  His  poetry  is  the  most 
uncultiv.ated  {Ktssible.  It  has,  however, 
a  superficial  smoothness,  both  in  versificji- 
tion  and  tone  of  feeling,  which  satisfies 
the  general  run  of  readers,  though  no 
real  judge  of  poetry  would  for  a  motnent 
mistake  this  for  true  melody  or  deep  re¬ 
flection.  Such  a  mind  has  its  use,  and 
Longfellow  h.as  fulfilled  his  vocation. 
But  Owen  Mere<lith  is  a  very  different 
.and  higher  nature.  Were  he  not  so,  we 
shouhl  have  l>een  much  more  lenient  in 
our  remarks.  He  is  capable  of  extremely 
high  cultivation,  and  is  himself  conscious 
of  the  fact.  In  the  immense  number  of 
|)ieces  published  in  The  Wanderer,  there 
is  not  one  that  is  self  sati.xfiod.  All  bear 
marks  of  a  restless  :inxlety  to  render 
them  effective  ;  .all  bear  marks,  that  is,  of 
an  .attempted  cultivation.  It  is  this  very 
.anxiety  which  p.artly  renders  them,  as  we 
unwillingly  pronounce  them  to  be,  failures. 

'  Poetical  cultivation  is  the  e<lucation  of 
'  the  whole  man  ;  the  increase  of  the  spirit 
'  in  serenity,  tem|H*rano<.*,  joy ;  the  purify¬ 
ing  .and  strengthening  of  the  vision  ;  the 
I  gentle  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the 
'  Divine  Framer  of  the  outer  world  ami 
I  inner  soul ;  not  the  restless  adoption  of 
!  man’s  devices  or  the  fever  of  ambition. 
I  We  can  not  trace  this  growth  of  the  soul 
in  The  Wanderer.  There  is  no  love  in 
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the  work,  except  of  a  painful  ami  horror- 
struck  kind.  The  single  sonnet  which 
Juliet  shares  with  Itonieo  on  the  night  of 
the  Capulet  festival  is  worth  it  all. 

We  believe  Owen  Meredith  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  very  high  cultivation ;  and  we 
further  believe  that  he  has  sedulously  at* 
tempted  to  educate  himself ;  but  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  he  has  proceeded  in  a 
wrong  direction,  upon  a  false  method,  .and 
has  made  mistakes  of  a  magnitude  wliich, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  settle 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  a  great 
oet.  Great  ])oets  may  make  mistakes, 
ut  they  do  not  in  general  persistently 
carry  them  out.  But  Owen  Meredith 
lives  in  a  peculiar  age  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  age  is  given  up  to  ex¬ 
periments.  He  is,  all  the  world  knows, 
the  son  of  an  eminent  writer,  and  is 
doubtless  fevered  with  the  filial  anxiety  to 
support  his  fiither’s  laurels— born  to  the 
]>urple,  and  eager  to  win  battles.  All 
this  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  we  esti-  ! 
mate  bis  ^losition  and  work.  If  circum¬ 
stances  were  different,  the  vast  mistakes 
which  he  has  made  might  be  considered 
irretrievable.  Wo  believe  them  not  to 
be  so,  and  maintain  that  the  world  may 
yet  receive  something  of  real  value  from 
his  pen.  Part  of  his  mistake  has  been 
over  anxiety  and  over-cultivation,  or  rath¬ 
er  over-pro<lnclion.  He  seems  to  have 
set  himself  to  the  production  of  a  vast 
numixir  of  verses  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
confiding  in  his  {toclical  cleverness  for 
their  lK‘ing  good,  without  remembeiing 
that  production  is  only  one  part  of  the 
I>oet’8  duty.  Incessant  production  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  real  ]K}etic:il  edu¬ 
cation.  Rest  is  essential  to  the  poet ;  and 
no  mind  can  fail  to  deteriorate  without 
this. 

The  year  after  the  publication  of  The, 
IPd/icferer,  LmiU  appeared.  In  this 
poem  we  have  the  result  which  Owen 
Sleredith's  poetical  education  has  attained. 
The  Wanderer  is  more  in  the  character  of 
a  process,  somewh.at  incautiously  given  to 
the  public.  Lucih  is  a  work ;  it  is  the 
first  finished  product  of  that  process.  Its 
author  has  acquired  his  skill ;  and  now  the 
question  is  whether  what  he  has  gained 
tlie  power  to  do  be  worth  the  doing.  It 
is  with  heart  felt  reluctance  that  we  pro¬ 
nounce  LucUc  to  be  not  of  great  value  as 
a  w’ork  of  art.  Although  we  grant  it  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  important  than  Tlie 
IFa/wtsrcr-— so  far  as  the  two  can  be  coiu- 
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pared,  either  by  regarding  Tlie  Wander' 
er  as  a  whole,  or  by  cutting  LuciU  in 
pieces — yet  it  falls  far  short  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  displayed  in  the  Clytemnestra  volume. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  the  faults  of  The 
Wanderer.  It  is  excessively  diffuse  ;  and 
although  the  language  displays  a  kind  of 
appositeness  w'hich  is  frequently  brilliant, 
yet,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
great  masters  of  language,  it  is  defective 
in  power.  Then  the  length !  Owen  Me¬ 
redith’s  first  volume  must  have  been 
printed  about  1855.  Within  the  five 
years  between  then  and  1860  he  h.as  pub¬ 
lished  The  Wanderer,  the  length  of  which 
is  considerably  over  eight  thousand  verses, 
and  Lncile,  which  exceeds  seven  thousand. 
Is  ho  aware  that,  if  he  publi-shes  fifteen 
thousjuid  verses  every  five  years,  in  a 
conqiaratively  short  working-hfe  of  twen¬ 
ty  years  he  willl  be  the  author  of  sixty 
thousand  verses  ?  Chaucer  only  wrote 
seventy  thousand  in  the  course  of  at 
least  double  that  number  of  years.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  poetical  w'orks  amount  to  about 
twenty  thousand.  The  jioenis  of  Tenny¬ 
son  or  pf  Browning  fall  somewhat  below 
that  sum.  Sjienser,  Shelley,  and  Words¬ 
worth  are,  indeed,  instances  of  a  similar 
fecundity  to  that  of  Owen  Meredith  ;  but 
diffuseness  was  the  bane  of  all  three,  even 
of  the  first,  whose  conceptions  of  art  wore 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  tw'o.  By¬ 
ron  was  equally  rapid,  it  is  true,  and 
much  more  concentrated  ;  but  he  is  a  sol¬ 
itary  example.  We  certainly  think  that 
Owen  Meredith  would  do  well  to  consid¬ 
er  the  necessity  of  retrencliing.  His 
works  might  then  acquire  a  very  much 
higher  value  than  at  present  belongs  to 
them. 

In  the  dedication  of  LucUe  the  au¬ 
thor  says :  “  In  this  j)oem  I  have  aban¬ 
doned  those  forms  of  verse  with  which  I 
had  most  familiarized  my  thoughts,  and 
endeavored  to  follow  a  path  on  which  I 
could  discover  no  footprints  before  me, 
either  to  guide  or  to  warn.”  We  may 
grant,  indeed,  the  claim  of  originality, 
but  still  the  quc.stion  of  value  remains. 
In  the  first  place,  the  author,  whom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  a  poet,  and  one  of  no 
ordinary  powers,  would  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  his  critic  ask  the  question : 
“  Is  Lueile  a  poem  at  all  ?”  It  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  three-volumed 
novel  rendered  into  a  kind  of  verse. 
And  another  Carlylean  inquiry  comes  in 
with  terrible  force :  “  Could  not  this 
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have  been  written  in  prose?”  There  are 
certain  subjects  and  modes  of  feeling 
that  are  sacred  to  meter,  and  set  them¬ 
selves  naturally  to  song ;  they  could  not 
be  adequately  expressed  in  any  other 
manner.  Is  Lucile  such  a  subject?  It 
jnodern  life  in  saloons  and  at  watering- 
places  a  fit  theme  for  poetry  ?  In  some 
of  its  aspects  it  may  indeed  afford  scope 
for  passionate  or  indignant  lyric  ;  but  can 
it  bear  such  a  studied  and  length  work  as 
Lucile?  The  author  found  no  foot-prints  of 
direction  or  warning  ;  was  it  not  sufficient 
warning  if  he  found  no  foot-prints  at  all  ? 
Exceedingly  poetical  we  grant  his  work 
to  be,  but  not  more  so  than  many  novels; 
there  are  many  parts,  in  fact,  a  large 
share  of  the  volume,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  prosaic,  and  many  other  parts  which 
are  only  redeemed  from  prose  by  satire, 
which  is  the  lowest  form  of  poetry.  On 
the  whole,  we  question  whether  it  is  a 
poem.  We  may  remark,  that  there  is 
now'  a  tendency  to  desert  the  common 
walks  of  j>oetry,  and  choose  out  strange, 
unfrequented  by-paths,  which  too  often 
lead  nowhere.  The  only  answer  in  favor 
of  Owen  Meredith  appears  to  be  that  he 
evidently  takes  pains  to  represent  the 
life  which  he  has  seen  himself;  no  great 
mail  really  cares  for  what  he  has  not  seen ; 
and  Owen  Meredith  unquestionably  shows 
in  all  his  tvorks  the  very  highest  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  love  of  truth.  To  this  con¬ 
sideration  great  im]>ortance  ought  to  be 
attached. 

The  originality  of  LucUe  con-sists  in  its 
being  an  attempt  to  revive  the  forgot¬ 
ten  art  of  telling  a  story  in  verse.  It  is 
unsuccessful,  because  the  verse  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  story.  It  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and,  indeed,  exciting  book,  so 
long  as  the  re.ader  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
poem.  When  looked  at  as  a  work  of 
poetic  art,  its  grave  defects  become  only 
too  manifest.  Its  ana|)estio  meter  is  the 
most  unmelodious  of  all  meters,  and  least 
of  all  adapted  for  a  continued  effort. 
Nor  can  we  say  that,  bad  as  it  is  in  itself, 
it  is  well  managed.  There  is  no  |K)em  of 
such  pretensions  in  other  respects,  which 
has  such  small  pretensions  to  the  rather 
important  merit  of  melody.  On  the  other  ! 
hand,  this  anapestic  meter  is  the  easiest 
of  all  to  write  in  ;  it  is  the  next  remove 
from  prose.  It  might  be  argued,  that  in 
this  bold  attempt  to  revive  a  forgotten 
art,  Owen  Meredith  has  a  right  to  take 
the  easiest  meter.  Dut  the  object,  in  the 


first  instance,  in  telling  a  story  in  verse 
rather  than  prose,  is,  that  the  story  m.ay 
gain  by  verse,  not  that  verse  m.ay  lose 
by  the  story.  So  far  as  a  story  is  unfit 
for  verse,  it  should  be  discarded ;  at  all 
events,  the  dignity  of  poetry  must  not  be 
conceded.  This  seems  the  reason  why 
in  Shakspearc  many  un|>oetical  things  are 
set  down  in  plain  prose.  It  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  poets  who  have  been  most 
endowed  with  the  story-telling  faculty 
have  been  noticeably  fond  of  “  twice  told 
tales,”  of  stories  alre.ady  well  known, 
rather  than  of  self-invented  ones  ;  so  that 
there  is  in  the  world  a  regular  cycle  of 
poetical  legend  which  the  poets  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  each  in  his  own  way. 
For  the  poets  dread  mere  narrative,  and, 
as  a  rule,  wisely  prefer  well-known  stories, 
which  they  need  not  elaborate  to  issues 
not  known  beforehand,  which  they  can  at 
pleasure  diversify  with  incident,  and  treat 
as  they  like.  It  is  true,  that  at  first  sight 
there  seems  no  reason  Avhy  a  new  story 
should  not  be  told  in  verse.  Scott  and 
Byron  wrote  new  stories  in  verse.  But 
then,  in  their  stories  the  poetry  was  every 
thing;  the  story  would  have  been  poor 
indeed,  if  set  down  in  plain  prose.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Mnud  is  a  case  more  in  jroint, 
because  it  is  a  story  of  modern  English 
life.  We  think  that  it  offers  a  very  com¬ 
plete  contrast  to  LucUe.  The  story  in 
Maud  is  extremely  slight,  the  charm 
of  the  poem  entirely  depends  upon  the 
treatment.  The  interest  is  concentrated 
upon  one  figure,  one  tone  pervades  the 
whole ;  it  is  a  tale  of  “  star-crossed  love,” 
like  Romeo  and  Juliet;  this  key-note  is 
struck  at  once,  and  repeated  again  and 
again  ;  w'e  feel  the  lovers  are  predestined 
to  misfortune,  and  so  we  are  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  coming,  and  care  the  less 
how  it  comes ;  all  minor  interests  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  presence  of  the  one  catastrojthc 
which  is  imminent  from  the  first.  For 
these  reasons  we  regard  Maud  as  a 
masterpiece  of  treatment;  and  this  noble 
unity  of  purpose  has  enabled  its  great 
author  to  throw  his  whole  strength  into 
the  versification ;  so  that  we  know  of  no 
poem  in  the  language  which  is  so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  piece  of  connected  and  varied  mel¬ 
ody.  It  is  a  sonata  with  every  move¬ 
ment  except  the  scher^u).  LucUe  is 
the  op|K>8ite  of  all  this.  The  interest  is 
certainly  not  in  the  versification,  it  is 
therefore  in  the  story,  or  to  be  more  ju.st, 
in  the  story  together  with  the  powers  of 
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thought  exhibited  in  considerable  width  j 
and  depth  by  the  author.  There  is  no  j 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  interest  is 
scattered  over  the  three  or  four  princi¬ 
pal  personages.  There  might  have  been 
many  endings  to  the  story ;  several  a|»- 
parently  imj)ending  catastrophes  are  got 
over,  and  the  action  still  continues,  or, 
rather,  the  action  changes  while  the  ac¬ 
tors  continue  the  same.  The  versification 
is  what  we  have  described.  It  is  .so  bad 
as  again  and  again  to  interrupt  with  dis¬ 
gust  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  very  interesting  story.  But  there  re¬ 
mains  also  the  graver  difficulty  of  deciph¬ 
ering  the  moral  purpose  of  such  a  poem. 
Ha  s  it  a  deep  moral  meaning  ?  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  a  great  woe  begone  poet’s  com- 
j)laint  on  life  and  fate,  like  Mavd  t  or 
docs  it  set  forth  a  poet’s  insight  into  the 
sources  of  human  encour.agement  ?  The 
author  seems  to  sum  up  its  intent  in  the 
following  verses : 

“  For  her  mission,  accomplished,  is  o’er. 

The  mission  of  genius  on  earth !  To  uplift, 
Purify  and  conlirin  by  its  own  gracious  gift 
The  world,  in  despite  of  the  world’s  dull  en¬ 
deavor 

To  degrade,  and  drag  down,  and  oppose  it  for¬ 
ever. 

The  mission  of  genius  to  watch  and  to  wait, 

To  renew,  to  redeem,  and  to  regenerate. 

The  mission  of  woman  on  earth  I  to  give  birth 
To  the  mercy  of  Heaven  descending  on  etirth. 
The  mission  of  woman  ;  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  the  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse. 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth’s  regis 
tered  curst*. 

The  blessing  which  mitigates  all ;  bom  to 
nurse 

And  to  soothe  and  to  solace,  to  help  and  to 
heal 

The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her.  This  was 
Lucile.” 

The  old  moral  of  the  coming  of  good  I 
out  of  evil  might  have  been  illustrated  in 
a  much  shorter  and  simpler  way. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  story  of  Lucile.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  very  completely  told.  The  cha¬ 
racters  are  very  graphically  drawn,  and 
show  great  power  of  analysis.  Indeed, 
unflagging  vigor  in  description  of  men 
and  natnre  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  work.  There  is  vast  knowledge  of 
modern  life,  and  the  keenest,  occasionally 
the  most  satirical,  observation.  The  re¬ 
flective  element,  also,  the  amount  of  mis-  \ 
cell.incous  thought  upon  such  subjects  | 
as  art,  art-morafily,  the  claims  of  poetry  ' 


on  the  world,  is  extremely  remarkable. 
These  are  some  of  the  character  which 
claim  our  most  willing  admiration. 

If  these  remarks  should  ever  chance  to 
meet  the  eye  of  Owen  Meredith,  he  may 
be  assured  that  they  are  those  of  a  friend 
and  well-wisher — of  one  to  whom  the  in¬ 
terests  of  i»oetry  are  as  dear  as  they  can 
be  to  himself — of  one  who  has  watched 
his  career  with  great  interest,  and  who 
believes  that  he  only  needs  more  judicious 
self-training  and  legitimate  ambition  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  a  great  poet.  The  hand 
that  has  drawn  the  strangely  reserved, 
strangely  passionate,  strangely  bold, 
strangely  spiritual  Xweife,  is  surely  capa¬ 
ble  of  grand  dramatic  effects.  But  we 
will  not  impertinently  advise ;  we  only 
criticise.  We  conclude  by  quoting  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  book, 
the  description  of  a  storm  in  the  Py¬ 
renees  : 

“  And  the  storm  is  abroad  in  the  mountains ! 
he  fills 

The  crouched  hollows  and  all  the  oracular 
hills 

With  dread  voices  of  power.  A  roused  mil¬ 
lion  or  more 

Of  wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their 
hoar 

Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  in  the  wake 
Of  the  cloud  whose  reflection  leaves  livid  the 
lake. 

And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,  for  plunder 
descends 

From  invisible  lands  o’er  those  black  moun¬ 
tain  ends ; 

He  howls  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey ;  and 
his  lash 

Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wild  mountain 
ash. 

That  clings  to  the  rock,  with  her  garments  all 
tom. 

Like  a  woman  in  fear.  Then  he  blows  bis 
hoarse  horn. 

And  is  off,  the  fierce  guide  of  destruction  and 
terror 

Up  the  desolate  bights,  ’mid  an  intricate 
error 

Of  mountain  and  mist 

There  is  war  in  the  skies  I 
Lo  I  the  black-winged  legions  of  tempest 
arise 

O’er  those  sharp-splintered  rocks  that  are 
gleaming  below 

In  the  soft  light,  so  fair  and  so  fatal,  as 
though 

Some  seraph  burned  through  them,  the  thun¬ 
derbolt  searching. 

Which  the  black  cloud  unbosomed  just  now. 
Lol  the  lurching 

And  shivering  pine-trees,  like  phantoms  that 
seem 
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To  waver  above  in  the  dark;  and  yon 
stream, 

How  it  hurries  and  roars,  on  its  way  to  the 
white 

And  paralyzed  lake  there,  appalled  at  the 
sight 

Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven  ! 

Through  tlie  darkness  and  awe 
That  had  gathered  around  him.  Lord  Alfred 
now  saw, 

Revealed  in  the  fierce  and  evanishing  glare 
Of  the  lightning  that  momently  pulsed  tnrough 
the  air, 

A  woman  alone  on  the  shelf  of  a  hill. 

With  her  cheek  coldly  propped  on  her  hand, 
and  as  still 

As  the  rock  that  she  sat  on,  which  beetled 
above 

The  black  lake  beneath  her. 

All  terror,  all  love 

Added  speed  to  the  instinct  with  which  he 
rushed  on. 

For  one  moment  the  blue  lightning  swathed 
the  whole  stone 

In  its  lurid  embrace,  like  the  sleek,  dazzling 
snake 

That  encircles  a  sorceress,  charmed  for  her 
sake. 

And  lulled  by  her  loveliness ;  &wning  it  played 
And  caressingly  twined  round  the  feet  and 
the  head 

Of  the  woman  who  sat  there,  undaunted  and 
calm 

As  the  soul  of  that  solitude,  listing  the  psalm 
Of  the  plungent  and  lalwring  tempest  roll  slow 
From  the  cauldron  of  midnight  and  vapor 
below. 

Next  moment,  from  bastion  to  bastion,  all 
round. 

Of  the  siege-circled  mountains,  there  trembled 
the  sound 

Of  the  battering  thunder’s  indefinite  peal, 
And  Lord  .\lfred  had  sprung  to  tlie  feet  of 
Lucile.” 

Mrs.  Browning  speaks,  in  her  preface  to 
Poems  before  Conyress^  of  the  necessity 
which  poets  are  under  of  justifying  them 
selves  ‘“for  ever  so  little  jarring  of  the 
nutioiinl  sentiment,  imputable  to  their 
rhymes.”  That  national  sentiment,  which 
prefers  to  meet  with  as.sonance  where  it  is 
to  be  expet'ted,  has  often  enough  been 
jarred  by  her  rhymes.  In  the  same  pre¬ 
face,  Mrs.  Browning  expresses  a  8up[)08i- 
tion  that  her  verses  may  appear  “  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  too  pungently  rendered  to 
admit  of  a  patriotic  respect  to  the  English 
sense  of  things.”  They  are  rendered  too 
pungent,  not  merely  W  unpatriotic  fury, 
but  by  bad  taste.  Tney  are  a  perfect 
shriek.  When  we  w’ere  reviewing  Owen 
Meredith,  w’e  felt  inclined  to  quote  Waller 
to  the  efiect  that — 


“  Poets  we  prize,  when  in  their  work  we  find 
Some  great  employment  of  a  worthy  mind.” 

We  now  feel  more  inclined  to  refer  to  a 
certain  text  about  meddling  with  things 
too  high.  We  regret  to  find  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  the  old,  wild,  reckless  pro|»ensity  to 
use  the  most  sacred  names  and  assoda 
tions  in  a  totally  irreverent  connection. 
Mrs.  Browning  surely  can  not  expect  to 
influence  the  English  people  by  frantic  all- 
to  nothing  rhapsodies.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  very  worst  specimens 
of  her  worst  mood.  In  one  of  her  raj)- 
tiires  on  “the  gloomy  sporting  man,” 
Napoleon  III.,  which  we  wonder  whether 
he  has  read,  she  says  : 

“  Is  this  a  man  like  the  rest. 

This  miracle  made  unaware 
By  a  rapture  of  popular  air, 

And  caught  to  the  x>lace  that  was  best  ? 

You  think  he  could  barter  and  cheat. 

As  vulgar  diplomatists  use. 

With  the  people’s  heart  in  his  breast? 

Prate  a  lie  into  shape. 

Lest  truth  should  cumber  the  road ; 

Play  at  the  fast  and  loose. 

Till  tlie  world  is  strangled  with  tape ; 

Maim  the  soul’s  complete 
To  tit  the  hole  of  a  toad ; 

And  filch  the  dogman’s  meat 
To  give  to  the  people  of  Ood  ?” 

However,  we  w  ill  say  no  more  about  this 
strange  book,  and  its  almost  disgraceful 
close  in  the  celebrated  “Curse,”  but  that 
it  contains  one  passiige  at  least  of  sjden- 
did  lyrical  power.  The  wlnde  (chapters 
vi.  and  vii.  of  N^upoleon  III.  and  Italy) 
is  too  long  for  quotation  ;  we  give  the  end 
of  it : 

“  Now,  shall  we  say. 

Our  Italy  lives,  indeed  ? 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  heat  and  bray 
Of  drum  and  tramp  of  martial  men. 

Should  we  feel  the  underground  heave  and 
strain, 

Where  heroes  left  their  dust  as  a  seed 
Sure  to  emerge  one  day  ? 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  rhythmic  march 
Of  France  and  Piedmont’s  double  hosts. 
Should  we  hear  tlie  ghosts 
Thrill  through  ruined  aisle  and  arch. 

Throb  along  the  frescoed  wall, 

Whisiper  an  oath  by  that  divine 
They  left  in  picture,  hook,  and  stone. 

That  Italy  is  not  dead  at  all  ? 

Ay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tears  in  our  eyes, 
Tho.se  tears  of  a  sudden,  passionate  joy. 
Should  we  see  her  arise 
From  the  place  where  the  wicked  arc  over¬ 
thrown, 

Italy,  Italy?  loosed  at  length 
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From  the  tyrint’s  thrall, 

Pale  and  calm  in  her  strength  f 
Pale  as  the  silver  cross  of  Savoy, 

When  the  hand  that  bears  the  flag  is  brave, 
And  not  a  breath  is  stirring,  save 
What  is  blown 

Over  the  war-trump’s  lip  of  brass. 

Ere  Garibaldi  forces  the  pass.” 

The  poems  of  the  author  of  John  JIali- 
fiix  are  not  by  any  means  so  good  as  her 
prose.  They  may  be  taken  as  a  favora¬ 
ble  specimen  of  tlie  many  volumes  which 
in  these  days  are  written  by  persons  of 
sensibility  and  thoughtfulness,  w'ho  have 
certainly  no  vocation  to  be  poets.  Such 
persons  very  fie<piently  produce  pleasing 
verses ;  but  to  feel  thoughtfully  or  even 
deeply  is  not  enough  to  warrant  them  in 
coming  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  poets.  There  is  an  amatmr  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  lady’s  volume ;  her  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  languidly  mournfiil  nature, 
containing  the  usual  things  which  every 
body  now  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to 
say  about  life  and  death,  and  grief  and 
angels,  and  statues  and  flow'ers.  In  the 
mitist  of  all  this  we  are  startled  by  a  lyric 
so  beautiful  and  passionate,  th.at  it  might 
have  been  written  by  Burns  himself.  It 
is  entitled.  Too  Late. 

“  Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  DougLs, 
In  the  old  Hkenc.ss  that  I  knew, 

I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 
Dougla.s,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

“  Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye. 

I’d  smile  on  ye  sweet  a.s  the  angels  do : 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Dougla.s,  tender  and  true. 

“Oh !  to  call  biick  the  d-ays  that  arc  not! 

My  eyes  were  blind^,  your  words  were 
few; 

Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 
Douglas,  Doug1a.s,  tender  and  true  ? 

“  I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Douglas  ; 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you  ; 

Now  all  men  bc.side  seem  to  me  like  shad¬ 
ows — 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

“  Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Dou¬ 
glas,  , 

Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew. 

As  I  lay  iny  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Dou¬ 
glas, 

Douglas,  Dougla.s,  tender  and  true.” 

There  is  not  n  poem  in  the  l.-inguage  which 
more  perfectly  expresses  its  one  sentiment 
than  this ;  the  simplicity,  beauty,  intense 


passion,  and  sweetness  of  this  little  lyric 
are  inexj)ressible.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  in  our  language.  Several 
other  pieces  in  the  book  show  great  lyri¬ 
cal  power,  such  as  “Lettuce,”  “Lost  in  the 
Mist,”  and  “The  Voice  Calling.”  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  lyrics  from  this  lady  mi^it  probably 
be  of  great  value. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore 
offer  in  many  respects  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  other  works  now  under  review. 
They  have  a  culture  to  which  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith  can  lay  no  claim,  a  quiet  dignity  to 
which  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  stranger,  and 
an  artistic  completeness  unattempted  by 
the  author  of  John  Halifax.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more  is  what  may  be  called  a  good  poet, 
if  the  term  be  admi.ssible,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  from  a  great  one.  His  work  is 
never  hasty,  and,  even  when  tedious,  can 
not  be  called  diffuse.  lie  does  not  rush 
into  jirint  with  a  first  draft ;  nor  produce 
a  volume  of  inferior  pieces,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  somethiug  on  which  art  has 
been  really  expended.  On  the  contrary, 
every  line  published  by  him  has  been  care¬ 
fully  weighed,  and  the  whole  work  bears 
the  equalizing  touch  of  a  careful  vvork- 
man.  He  has  thus,  more  especially  in  his 
Last  poem,  produced  what  has  more  of  the 
character  of  a  perfect  whole  than  any 
other  living  poet  except  Tennyson  and 
perhaps  Browning.  Of  course  there  are 
some  p.assages  finer  than  others,  but  the 
change  is  not  from  bad  to  good,  from  dif¬ 
fuse  to  intense  ;  but  from  good  to  better, 
from  a  less  interesting  to  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  pait.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  word,  to 
assign  any  thing  but  the  highest  praise  to 
Mr.  Patmore’s  execution.  His  command 
of  language  is  very  great ;  his  meaning 
being  always  fully  and  deliberately  ex¬ 
pressed,  without  effort  or  violence :  and 
this  is  one  of  the  highest  merits  in  a  work 
the  n.ature  of  which  is  to  enter  into  the 
subtlest  moods  of  the  deepest  of  human 
p.assions.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  is  the  power  of  using  long  words 
beautifully.  But  the  great  character 
which  separates  his  woi^  from  that  of 
every  other  genuine  |)oet  that  we  know, 
is  the  universal  difi'iision  of  the  deepest 
quietude.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
effect  of  this.  It  is  not  the  quiet  of  dull¬ 
ness  or  coldness  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
only  describe  it  as  the  quiet  of  a  soul  full 
of  the  deepest  emotions,  but  without  any 
vivacity  or  animal  spirits;  of  a  man  who 
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can  be  touclicd  to  the  core  by  joy  or  sor¬ 
row,  but  to  whom  lyrical  utterance  is 
wholly  denied,  and  who  can  but  trace  his 
emotions  in  a  measured,  inoiiotoiious 
chaunt.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this 
element  pervades  his  descriptions  even  of 
exciting  natural  phenomena,  where  the 
soul  ot  Scott  or  of  Burns  would  have 
danced  for  joy.  For  example,  what  can 
be  more  admirably  faithful,  yet  more  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet,  than  this  description  of  a 
thunder  storm  ? 

“  And  now  a  cloud,  bright,  huge,  and  calm, 
Rose,  doubtful  if  for  bale  or  balm ; 
O’ertoppling  crags,  f>ortentous  towers 
Appeared  at  beck  of  viewless  powers 
Along  a  rifted  mountain  range, 

Untraccable  and  swift  in  change 
Those  glittering  peeks,  disrupted,  spread 
To  solemn  bulks  seen  overhead ; 

The  sunshine  quenched,  from  one  dark  form 
Fumed  the  appalling  light  of  storm : 

Straight  to  the  zenith,  black  with  bale, 

The  Gypsies’  smoke  rose  deadly  pale ; 

And  one  wide  night  of  hopeless  hue 
Hid  from  the  heart  the  recent  blue. 

And  soon  with  thunder  crackling  loud 
A  flash  within  the  fonnless  cloud 
Showed  vague  reces.s,  projection  dim. 

Lone  sailing  rack  and  shadowy  rim.” — P.  226. 

Tliis  is  very  beautiful  and  perfect  as 
description  ;  but  has  not  a  touch  of  that 
wildly  formative  imagination  of  which 
Scott  was  a  conspicuous  master,  and  of 
which  Wordsworth  has  many  traces. 
The  impulsively  imaginative  man  could 
not  have  staid  to  limn  the  storm  so  qui¬ 
etly  ;  he  would  have  partially  distorted  it, 
run  into  it,  so  to  spe.ak,  bathed  in  it, 
shrieked  in  it,  battled  in  it,  beholding  its 
bulks  as  gigantic  specters,  its  fury  as  the 
combat  of  goils.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  this  qnictness  is  really  appropriate, 
and  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  sudden 
reining-in  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  it 
is  sometimes  very  fine. 

“  There  fell 

A  man  from  the  shrouds,  that  roared  to  quench 
Even  the  billows’  blast  and  drench. 

None  else  was  by  but  me  to  mark 
His  loud  cry  in  the  louder  dark. 

Dark,  save  when  lightning  showed  the  deeps 
Standing  about  in$tony  hoapa.” — P.  61. 

Here  there  is  such  a  hurry  of  action, 
that  the  last  quiet  line,  in  itself  immense¬ 
ly  fine,  is  in  that  truth  of  situation  in 
which  the  great  lines  of  true  jKiets  are 
always  placed.  The  contrast  between  the 
urgent  need  of  promptness  to  save  life, 
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along  with  the  slender  means  of  doing  so, 
and  the  idle  mightiness  of  the  heaven.s,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  effects  in  modern 
poetry. 

This  quietness  is  at  the  root  of  Mr. 
Patmore’s  extraordinary  analytical  power, 
through  which  he  is  enabled  to  lay  an  ar¬ 
resting  hand  ui)on  the  most  transient 
phases  of  the  i)a8sion  which  he  delineates. 
This  is  a  valuable  gift,  though  not  a  spe¬ 
cially  poetical  one.  Indeed,  the  analytic 
is  ill  some  sort  the  converse  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  faculty.  It  enables  Mr.  Patmore 
to  make  his  hero  a  type  of  “  delicate 
love,”  but  takes  away  all  his  individii.ality. 
He  is  simply  an  exceedingly  good  man, 
who  has  proper  feelings  on  all  occasions. 
Now  a  great  poet  would  shrink  from  the 
unflinching  exhibition  of  the  feelings 
which  Mr.  Patmore  gives  us.  His  verse  is 
so  calm,  and  his  manner  so  self-posse.sscd, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  readers  are  con¬ 
scious  that  he  is  taking  a  great  liberty 
with  them.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
half-offenso  at  seeing  emotions  and  facts 
of  poor  human  nature,  common  to  every 
man,  not  pathetically  hinted  at,  in  the 
manner  of  ^reat  poets;  but  pursued  in 
this  unfalteringly  calm  inarch,  and  detect¬ 
ed  in  the.se  unfalteringly  chosen  words. 
There  is  no  sense  of  mystery,  no  distance, 
no  acknowledgment  of  a  reserve  between 
man  and  man  which  can  never  be  over¬ 
passed,  and  a  silemn)  which  can  never  be 
lawfully  broken.  Then  we  really  are  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed  and  ashamed  at  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  domeslic  life.  Love  should  be 
the  poet’s  theme,  not  marriage.  The 
parts  on  love  are  by  far  the  best ;  but 
there  is  in  every  jiart  the  same  enormous 
defect.  A  great  j)oet  could  never  have 
written  so  about  love.  It  is  the  moat 
unpat  hetic  book  we  ever  read. 

Although,  then,  we  give  every  credit 
to  Mr.  Patmore  for  conscientious  execu¬ 
tion,  aitistic  attainment,  and  rectitude  of 
purpose,  we  regard  his  popularity  as  a 
sign  of  vitiated  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  We  8.aid  at  the  outset,  that  the 
English  muse  was  become  domestic,  and 
had  lost  all  idea  of  greatness.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more  h.as  douK'stlcateil  her  to  the  utmost, 
indeed,  made  her  a  housewife ;  and  M  e 
regret  that  the  nation  seems  to  admire 
her  so  much  in  this  capacity.  Is  there 
nothing  in  the  countrymen  of  Milton, 
Bacon,  and  Keats,  to  demand  and  respect 
gi*andeur  of  purpose  and  fulfillment,  those 
mighty  workings  of  imagination  through- 
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out  heaven  and  eartli,  that  deep  and  pa- 
tlietic  insigiit  into  human  life  and  sufler- 
ing,  those  mighty  hues  “  of  earthquake 
and  eclipse,”  which  were  once  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  name  and  work  of  a  poet  ? 
or  are  they  content  to  be  addressed  in 
strains  like  this  ? 

“  Dear  mother,  I  just  write  to  say 
We’ve  passed  a  most  delightful  day, 

As,  no  doubt,  you  have  heard  from  Fred. 
(Once,  you  may  recollect,  you  said. 

True  friendship  neither  doubts  nor  doats. 

And  does  notread  each  other’s  notes; 

And  so  we  never  do.)  I’ll  miss. 

For  Fred’s  impatienr,  all  but  this  ; 

We  spent — the  children,  he,  and  I— 

Our  wedding  anniversary 
In  the  woods,  where  while  I  tried  to  keep 
The  flies  off,  so  that  he  might  sleep, 
lie  actually  kissed  my  foot — 

At  lea.st,  the  beautiful  French  lioot. 

Your  gift — and,  laughing  with  no  cause 
But  pleasure,  said  I  really  was 
The  very  nicest  little  wife ; 

And  that  he  prized  me  more  than  life.”—?,  283. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  small 
volume  by  Owen  Meredith,  entitled,  Serb- 
ski  Pesme,  or  National  Songs  of  Servia, 
has  been  put  into  our  hands,  together 
with  the  Saturday  Reviete  of  March 
twenty  -  third.  An  article  in  the  latter 
contains  severe  strictures  aflfecling  the  in¬ 
genuousness  of  Owen  Meredith.  The 
w’riter,  evidently  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  accuses  the  poet  of  en¬ 
tire  ignorance  of  the  language  from  which 
he  professes  to  translate,  and  convicts  him  | 
of  a  series  of  puerile  blunders  whenever 
he  attempts  to  quote  Servian.  He  I'ur- 
thermore  proves,  by  paiullel  extracts,  that 
Owen  Meredith  is  indebted  for  most  of 
the  infonnation  contained  in  his  own 
lengthy  introduction  to  a  French  writer, 
M.  Dozon,  who  has  made  a  prose  version 
of  the  Servian  ballads  in  his  own  language. 
In  eftect,  Owen  Meredith  has  “cribbed” 
wholesale,  transferring  to  his  own  pages 
not  only  the  infonnation,  but  the  W'ords, 
of  what  may  be  called  his  French  origi¬ 
nal.  All  the  pieces,  also,  of  which  he 
offers  a  metrical  version,  exist  already  in 


M.  Dozou’s  prose  translation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  far  Owen  Meredith  is  justifi¬ 
able,  how  far  excusable.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  to  M.  Dozon,  but  not 
so  directly  as  their  extent  calls  for ;  and, 
although  ho  seems  to  imply,  he  does  not 
distinctly  affirm,  that  he  gained  his  infor¬ 
mation  and  took  down  his  ballads  from 
the  mouths  of  Servian  bards.  Had  ho 
distinctly  affirmed  this,  he  could  not  have 
escaped  the  charge  which  the  Saturday 
Reviewer  brings.  He  might  have  had  his 
“  Dozon  ”  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
as  he  had  his  “  Murray  ;”  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  that  his  materials  were  gathered  on 
the  spot  may  refer  to  no  more  than  the 
inspiring  intiucnces  of  the  scenes  W’here 
the  ballads  were  once  enacted.  Hut  that, 
if  it  be  so,  he  might  have  said  so  more 
plainly,  can  not  be  denied.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  obligation,  the  question  is  less 
grave.  Tlie  poetry  of  Owen  Meredith  is 
his  own,  and  his  version  may  be  as  legiti¬ 
mately  derived  from  the  prose  of  M. 
Dozon,  as  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  from 
the  tales  of  Boccaccio.  If  he  is  ignorant 
of  Servian,  so  was  Pope  of  Greek.  It  is 
with  regard  to  the  Introduction  and 
Notes  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  press¬ 
es.  Here  it  seems  undeniable  that  Owen 
Meredith  has  borrowed  largely  both  in 
matter  and  words.  He,  however,  proba¬ 
bly  considered  that  these  were  the  least 
important  i)art  of  the  work,  and  that  a 
poet  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
labors  of  other  men.  And  as  he  has 
I  made  an  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to 
M.  Dozon,  we  think  the  grave  allegations 
of  the  Saturday  Review  sink  into  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  dimensions. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  work, 
little  can  be  said.  It  is  only  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  unrest  of  mind  which  is  leading 
this  or.ee  hopeful  man  to  shower  his  verses 
by  thousands  over  the  world.  Some  of 
the  lines  are  pretty  and  gracefid ;  but 
they  are  much  less  a  translation  of  a  bal¬ 
lad  literature  than  Pope  is  of  Homer. 
They  are  the  most  luscious,  self-conscious, 
intemperate  style  of  the  degraded  modern 
school. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  CAVOUR. 


The  deep^nouthed  cannon  speak,  and,  as  each  throb 
Of  the  Toid  air  the  shock  ooncussive  owns. 

From  Naples’  waves  to  the  Alps’  snowy  sones, 

Answers  Italia’s  full  heart  with  convulsive  sob. 

Toll  the  sad  bells ! 

Gone  to  the  earth  the  ethereal  mind  which  trained 
Spirits  that  slept  t’  aspire,  held  out  the  hand 
Of  union  to  the  sever^  of  one  land, 

Gilding  the  page  once  more  dulled,  gory,  and  tear-stained. 

Roll  the  deep  drums  I 

Oh !  o’er  peaked  Alps,  and  Apennine,  and  sea. 

Through  the  young  realms  late  loud  with  joy  and  hope. 

The  cloud  lowers,  glooming  the  bright  horoscope. 

And  all  the  drooping  hearts  his  skilled  hand  had  set  free. 

Trumpets,  sound  wail ! 

To  the  resurgent  banners’  blazonry 
Add  the  fourth  hue  of  grief — for  he  that  wrought 
In  the  mind’s  strife,  no  less  than  those  who  fought 
On  sanguined  fields  of  arms,  now  dies  for  Italy. 

Captains,  lower  swords ! 

To  the  fragrant  earth  where  Dante,  Petrarch,  rest. 

Whence  he,  bright  sun-flower,  rose,  lay  him  once  more ; 

His  work  done,  mapped  the  chart  of  Freedom’s  shore. 

The  weary  child  returns  to  his  loved  mother’s  breast. 

Fire,  cacciatori  1 

Thought  hath  he  waked,  words  spoke  may  not  expire. 

The  vivifying  finger  to  the  clay 

Hath  placed,  and,  quickened  to  a  brighter  day. 

The  oorse-like  form  upsprings  on  feet  tnat  shall  not  tire. 

Forward,  artillery  1 

Though  the  beacon  he  and  his  lit  far  appears. 

Time  conquers  distance ;  that  his  wise  words  teach 
Shall  win  i’  the  end.  Howe’er  faint,  still  gleams  reach 
Fen  where  poor  Venice  mourns,  sob-choked  and  blind  with  tears. 

Gunners,  charge  home  I 

Shall  not  the  caase  live  his  great  heart  that  broke. 

Shall  not  the  captive’s  last  bond  yet  be  riven. 

Shall  jailer’s  hand  aye  work  hell  ’neath  such  heaven  f 
No !  o’er  all  Italy’s  land  hath  an  archangel  spoke — 

Freemen,  stand  fast  1 

Spirits  of  all,  since  Thrasymenc  that  died. 

You’ll  giect  him,  you  of  red  Palestro’s  fray, 

And  you  the  left  wing  held  Solferino’s  day. 

As  would  a  lover’s  arms  a  cherished  long-lost  bride — 

Arise  I 

Big  heart,  that,  weak  of  means,  with  the  majesty 
Of  a  high  cause  and  mighty  aim,  dared  think 
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The  giant  to  face,  safe  treading  ruin’s  brink  ; 

But  every  man  a  giant  once  content  to  die. 

Fire! 

’Mid  statesmen  ranks  did  Iiigher  name  e’er  allure, 

’Mid  patriot  names  what  loftier  deed  was  done, 

Than  kindle  Savoy’s  spark  to  Itily’s  sun. 

Gilding  such  opposite  natures-  -thou  deplored  Cavour, 

Farewell !  ’ 

Laid  in  the  grave — the  salutes’  volleys  o’er ; 

The  wreathing  smoke  hath  passed  from  earth  on  high. 

E’en  as  thy  orient  fame,  no  more  to  die — 

Prometheus  of  to-day,  join  Romulas  of  yore ! 

Farewell!  J.  C.  F.  K. 


From  the  British  Quarterly. 
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The  most  intere.«ting  of  the  moral  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  by  the  close  of  the  si.x- 
teentli  century  was  the  reiiction  by  wliich 
Homan  Catholicism  wa.s,  in  moilern  plirase, 
“  restored.”  The  strife  in  which  it  liad 
been  engaged  was  in  great  part  )x>Iitical, 
but,  in  greater  part,  theological.  In  the 
strife  of  the  fourteenth  (rentury,  on  the 
contrary,  its  troubles  —  notwithstanding 
the  embroilment  therein  of  mutually-ex¬ 
communicating  jKipes — were  essentially 
]Ktlitical  and  not  theological,  much  less 
not  religious  or  spiritual.  Out  of  these, 
it  is  to  be  noted.  Home  extric.ated  herself 
without  having  suffered  much,  as  was 
thought,  and  her  nominal  power  bec.ame 
once  more  as  great  as  ever.  In  her  next 
great  war  against  the  interests  of  man¬ 
kind  she  was  utterly  worsted.  The  curses, 
which  Leo  X.  and  his  immediate  success 
01*8  scattered  over  Europe ‘with  uiiexam- 
pletl  profusion,  failed  on  this  occasion  to 
priuluce  the  legions  of  either  dt'stroyiiig 
angels  or  destroying  devils  which  weie 
to  have  given  them  effect.  The  guuit 
whoso  limbs  had  been  bound  with  green 
withes  while  he  slept,  unexpectedly  awoke, 

•  /'<!«/  thf  Popt  and  Paul  the  Friar.  A  story 
of  an  luWrdict.  Hy  T.  Adolphus  Tbollopr,  Anth 
or  of  Filippo  Slrozzi :  A  Biograpkg  ;  A  Iktcade  of 
Italian  WoiHtn,  etc.  etc.  London  :  Chapniou  A 
Hall.  1861. 
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and,  perceiving  the  ignoble  sh.ackles  with 
which  he  was  bound,  he  burst  them  asun¬ 
der  with  irresistible  strength,  and  has  in¬ 
sisted  ever  since  on  retaining  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  Hut  a  “  gigantic  man”  meta¬ 
phor  is  inconvenient,  no  matter  for  its  re¬ 
cent  sanction  ;  and  dismissing  it  we  must 
rather  say,  that  tlie  lately  awakened 
might,  and  the  new  clearness  of  European 
thought  were,  even  in  that  ever-glorioiis 
sixteenth  century,  neither  strong  enough 
to  rend  all  the  shackles  with  which  in 
some  parts  it  continued  bound,  nor  clear 
enougn  to  convince  all  into  whose  minds 
it  had  endeavored  to  throw  light.  .Of 
the  rc.alms  from  which  the  incipient  liercsy 
of  Heformation  principles  had  been  apj>a- 
rcntly  eradicated,  and  in  which  the  I'on- 
tific.al  authority  was  bowed  to  with  an 
unquestioning  and  scarcely  interrupted 
submission,  was  the  Hepuhlic  of  Venice. 
Hy  the  time,  however,  that  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  aiiproachcd,  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  Papal  Court  that  the  or- 
ihoiloxy  of  its  theological  professions  was 
not  accompanied  by  that  traitorous  servil¬ 
ity  in  its  politics  and  govcnmient,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  for  Venice  to 
please  the  Pope.  These  evil  symptoms 
were  from  time  to  time  .aggravated,  till, 
in  1605,  Rome  declared  they  had  come  to 
a  head  and  required  prompt  use  of  knifo 
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and  cautery.  The  newly  elected  Paul  V. 
declared  with  loud  hauglitiucsa  that  the 
aggressions  of  the  Republic  could  be  no 
longer  endured,  and  demanded,  on  ))ain 
of  his  severest  displeasure,  tliat  they 
should  be  immediately  and  thoroughly 
remedied.  Paul  V.  was  not  a  man  to 
withdraw  an  inexcusable  demand  on  any 
compulsion  of  mere  moral  reason,  and  his 
insolent  unreasonableness  was  just  as  in¬ 
solent  and  unreasonable  as  ever,  when  he 
had  been  shown  that  his  wrongs  were 
ini.aginary  and  his  re<]|uiremenls  unjust. 
He  had  immense  decision  of  character — 
decision  of  that  sort  which  Foster  has  de¬ 
scribed  .as  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  not 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  or  reflection, 
but  by  a  sort  of  natural  gravitation  of 
obstinacy,  settling  down  into  irrevocable 
resolve  much  as  a  stone  flung  into  a  pond 
gravitates  to  the  mud  at  its  bottom,  lle- 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy,  Paul  V. 
was  a  diligent  lawyer,  magistrate,  and 
inquisitor — in  holy  orders.  Narrow,  hard, 
despotic,  pedantic,  “  obstinate  as  an  Aza- 
feer  camel,”  it  in.«iy  be  wondered  why  he 
should  have  been  chosen  for  so  important 
an  office.  Mr.  Trollope  assures  us  it  was 
pour  pis  oiler — that  he  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  political  enemies,  and 
that  ho  h.ad  no  political  enemies  bec.ausc 
he  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  |)olitic.al 
world.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  hard  upon 
the  College  of  Cardinals  that  in  the  course 
of  only  three  months  they  should  have  to 
elect  two  popes.  But  they  had  to  do  it 
notwithstanding.  On  the  death  of  the 
wise  and  politic  Clement  VIII.,  they  had 
made  Leo  XI.  Pope.  Unfortunately,  he 
enjoyed  his  dignity  for  only  twenty-six 
d.ays,  and  then,  to  oblige  some  charlatan 
of  a  soothsayer  who  had  predicted  that 
Clement’s  immediate  successora  would  be 
a  Leo  and  a  Paul,  he  went  oft’  the  stage 
altogether  and  left  the  Cardinals  to  bury 
him  almost  .os  soon  as  they  had  crowned 
him.  In  these  circumstances  they  could 
not  agree.  Indeed,  about  this  the  most 
important  and  sacred  of  their  functions — 
that  of  electing  a  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  Vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  Almighty — they  scarcely 
ever  did  agree.  But  they  practiced  upon 
each  other  the  most  knavish  trickery  and 
fraud,  and  were  guilty  of  more  revolting 
hypocrisy  and  rascality  than  could  have 
been  provided  for  by  any  “  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  at  Elections  bill  ”  soever.  Soon  after 
Leo’s  death  they  proceeded  to  find  his 
successor,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 


j  1605,  w'ere  shut  up  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  profane  external  world  in  a  part 
of  St.  Peter’s  allotted  to  such  jturposes. 
They  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
society  and  their  ])alaces  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  provitled  the  bereaved  Church 
with  anew'  Pope — and  no  sooner.  Couch¬ 
es,  clerks,  attendants,  cooks — be  sure  the 
cooks  W'ere  not  forgotten — and  a  great 
variety  of  etceteras  sdiared  their  seclusion, 
and  their  fate  was  ameliorated  by  all  the 
appliances  possible  to  such  circumstances. 
All  through  the  night  of  the  eleventh, 
and  on,  without  intermission,  to  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fifteenth,  these  most  reverend 
and  most  holy  fathers  plotted  and  coun¬ 
terplotted,  made  this  concession  and  re¬ 
quired  that,  put  up  one  candidate  and 
withdrew  another,  to  no  purpose.  Fac¬ 
tion  A  performed  .absolute  incredibilities 
to  win  over  from  faction  B  enough  of 
cardinals  to  carry  their  man.  Faction  B 
w'as  resolute  not  to  be  outwitted  or  out¬ 
matched,  was  consummate  in  cunning, 
and  “  up”  to  every  move  on  the  boaril ; 
indeed,  it  went  so  far  as  to  defy  either  A 
or  C,  or  A  plus  C,  to  outwit,  tooutwjitch, 
or  to  overreach  it.  When  at  length  all 
these  parties  h.ad  repeatedly  given  check¬ 
mate  to  each  other  ;  when  neither  a  coup 
de  main  nor  a  coup  d' inspiration  would 
carry  it ;  w'hen,  parva  cum  magnis  com- 
parare^  like  hostile  enemies  suspending 
their  exertions  to  plan  yet  greater  ones, 
the  more  numerous  party  had  withdrawn 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  less  numer¬ 
ous,  having  enlisted  a  few'  hitherto  unde¬ 
cided  recruits,  had  established  itself  in 
the  Paulino  Chapel ;  when,  after  infinite 
maneuvering,  it  was  found  that  nobody 
could  be  outmaneuvered,  and  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  requisite  majority 
was  not  to.be  obtained  ;  the  several  lead¬ 
ers  put  their  heads  together,  agreed  to  a 
drawn  game,  and,  having  admitted  that 
there  was  one  Camillo  Borghase  whom 
they  had  none  of  them  taken  the  trouble 
to  hate,  the  leadei's  and  their  factions  co¬ 
alesced  and  made  him  Pojkj  accordingly. 
“  Wholly  ignorant,”  says  Mr.  Trollope, 
“  of  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  of  Europe,  and  of  all  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  various  states,  which 
taught  the  wiser  Popes  when  to  insist  and 
when  to  temporize,”  ho  entered  on  his 
office  under  the  title  of  Paul  V.,  with  a 
conscientious  resolution  which  no  rc.ason- 
ing  could  shake,  and  nothing  but  compu  - 
sion  could  change,  to  recognize  “  no  rule 
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of  conduct  save  that  deduced  from  the  j 
writings  in  which  Rome  had  rcgUieied 
lier  own  notions  of  her  own  rights  and 
claims.  Thus  eminently  fitted  to  get  him¬ 
self  and  mankind  into  trouble,  Raul  at 
once  resolved  on  putting  Venice  into  its 

1)Iace — what  he  foolishly  deemed  its  place, 
n  the  contest  which  he  thus  early  com¬ 
menced,  and  which  soon  led  to  deadly 
quarrel  between  Rome  and  Venice,  the 
Republic  took  into  its  service  Pietro  Sar- 
pi  or  Paul  the  Friar. 

For  the  moral  or  political,  the  conmier- 
cial  or  state  reasons  which  appear  in  the 
manifestoes  of  hostile  governments  in  our 
day,  the  governments  of  that  day — es¬ 
pecially  if  Romo  w.as  concerned,  publish¬ 
ed  theologico-political  treatise.s,  and  pive 
innumerable  references  to  Seraphic  Doc¬ 
tors  and  Apostolic  Faihers. 

Paul  the  Friar,  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
and  taking  the  Venetian  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  in  dispute  ;  being,  nu)reover,  a  most 
learned  theologian,  a  consummate  casuist, 
a  ready  writer,  a  severe  thinker,  and  an 
indefatigiible  combatant,  was  an  invalua¬ 
ble  ally  to  Venice,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  Doge  and  Senate  their  Consulting 
Theologian  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
ducats  a  year.  In  consequence  of  his 


I  eoclesiastical  relation  to  the  Pope,  he  was 
also  guaranteed  jHirsonal  protection  from 
all  adverse  consequences  of  his  champion- 
sliip. 

We  have  no  space  for  an  account  of 
the  bloodless  war  which  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  waged,  or  of  the  discharge  by 
Rome  of  lier  smokiest  and  noisiest  broad¬ 
side,  an  Interdict.  Suffice  it  that  Paul 
the  Po[>e  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  the  Interdict;  that  it  had  done 
injury  only  to  himself,  his  power,  and  his 
Church;  that  Venice  acquitted  herself 
with  admirable  skill  and  boldness  combin¬ 
ed  with  discretion,  and  came  off  at  last, 
chiefly  through  her  terrible  Friar,  tin- 
scathed  and  triumphant. 

For  further  information  concerning  this 
matter,  as  for  much  else,  we  must  refer 
our  rea<ler8  to  Mr.  Trollojie’s  book.  It  is 
very  interesting,  abounds  in  information, 
is  clear  in  arrangement,  and  animated  in 
style.  We  are  happy  to  mention  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  Trollo]>e’s  views  of  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and 
of  the  essential  incompatibility  of  their 
unioiiy  are  those  which  we  have  long  ad¬ 
vocated,  and  that  they  appear  to  u.s  to  bo 
unfolded  with  clearness,  and  to  be  tie- 
fended  with  force. 


From  the  Dublin  Unlveriltj  Magailne. 
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If  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind 
could  be  gathered  from  many  volumes  of 
biographical  memoirs,  we  of  the  jtresent 
day  should  have  little  left  to  learn  reganl- 
ing  our  forefathers  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Time  and  the  jirinting-press  have 
done  nearly  as  much  for  them  as  jtersonal 
intercourse  and  the  newspapers  have  done 
for  the  prominent  characters  of  our  own 
day.  If  they  had  no  photographers  to 
multiply  their  persou.al,  or  cunning  cor¬ 
respondents  to  araw  out  their  mental  like¬ 
nesses,  they  have  found  plenty  of  kind 
friends  and  admiring  descendants  to  ])ut 
together  the  dry  bones  of  their  former 


selves,  and  to  embalm  forever  in  printer’.s 
ink  the  stories  erewhile  left  to  molder 
away  in  mildewed  manuscripts  and  half 
forgotten  traditions.  Whether  the  dry 
bones  might  not  sometimes  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  as  they  were,  and  the  sto¬ 
ries  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames  or 
the  rag-merchant,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
rage  for  personal  memoirs,  growing  like 
the  dropsy  with  its  own  surfeit,  has  turned 
the  printing-press  into  one  vast  reservoir 
of  old  family  [lapers  of  every  kind,  from 
which  ti  e  future  historian  will  be  even 
more  puzzled  to  pick  his  matter  than 
thankful  for  the  aid  thus  granted  in  tho 
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collection  of  it.  Printing  has  become  so 
easy  a  process,  and  literary  gossip  is  al¬ 
ready  in  such  wide  dein.and,  that  ere  long 
every  family  which  owns  a  dozen  old  let¬ 
ters  hidden  aivay  for  years  in  a  musty  old 
box,  will  doubtless  hasten  to  prove  its 
respectability  by  getting  them  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large. 

Besides  those  who  read  them  for  love 
of  gossip  alone,  or  from  an  idle  thirst  for 
any  thing  new’,  personal  memoirs  have  a 
certain  charm  for  the  many  who  look  to 
see  in  them  a  reflection  more  or  less  faith¬ 
ful  of  their  owm  minds  and  circumstances. 
It  tickles  their  vanity,  or  at  any  rate 
W’akes  their  sympathy,  to  find  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  dressed  up  for  them 
in  w’ords  such  as  they,  too,  might  in  their 
turn  have  nsed  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  all 
the  greater  if  the  person  speaking  to 
them  moves  in  a  difterent  circle  or  liap- 
pened  to  live  a  hundred  years  ago.  Great 
is  the  surprise  awakened  in  such  people 
at  discovering  the  resemblance  between 
their  own  experiences  and  those  of  some 
one  whose  recent  death  may  have  furnish¬ 
ed  the  best  excuse  for  W’riting  the  history 
of  his  life ;  but  greater  still  is  their  sur¬ 
prise  when  they  are  engaged  in  realizing 
the  wonderful  fact,  that  human  beings 
who  made  more  or  less  noise  in  the  world 
a  century  or  tw’o  ago,  were  not  so  very 
unlike  their  countrymen  of-  the  present 
day.  To  them  history  spe.aks  almost  in 
vain,  unless  it  clothe  itself  in  a  heap  of 
jHjrsonal  details,  or  put  on  the  mask  of  a 
historical  romance.  They  worship  Charles 
the  First  for  his  Vandyke  face,  and  see 
no  gooil  in  the  great  Protector  who  wore 
his  hiiir  cut  short,  spoke  with  the  twang 
of  a  modern  lilethodist,  and  was  charged 
by  his  enemies  w’ith  having  kept  a  brew¬ 
ery.  Of  George  the  Third  they  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  but  his  domestic  virtues, 
while  the  infamy  of  Charles  the  Second 
is  glossed  over  by  a  kindly  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  King  w’hose  taste  in  women 
was  so  largely  illustrated  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  William  of  Orange  had  few'  warm 
))artisans  until  3Iacaulay  attempted  to 
prove  that  he  had  really  been  very  fond 
of  his  wife.  Could  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  Elizivl>eth  have  ch.ange<l  faces,  we 
should  have  heard  but  little  of  the  latter’s 
cruelty  and  the  former’s  innocence.  Chat¬ 
ham’s  statesmanship  is  emlmdied  for  the 
many  in  the  famous  picture  of  his  last 
exit  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Pitt  and 
Fox  are  chiefly  remembei-ed,  the  one  for 
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his  precocions  steadiness  in  youth,  the 
other  for  his  exceeding  wildness  and  the 
devotion  he  inspired  in  the  heart  of  the 
very  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Those  petty  personal  details  which  Ma¬ 
caulay,  in  an  evil  hour,  made  so  popular 
both  w'ith  readers  and  writers  of  history, 
have  long  served  as  trump  cards  to  the 
regular  biographer.  Ever  since  the  days 
of  Boswell’s  Johnson,  the  publication  of 
personal  memoirs  has  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  until  no  one  who  ever  had 
a  dozen  admirers  out  of  his  own  family 
circle  need  despair  of  leaving  behind  him 
provocation  enough  for  at  least  two  oc¬ 
tavos. 

In  these  days  of  microscopic  re.alism, 
Mr.  iludio  is  sure  to  bespeak  a  goo<l  many 
copies  of  any  new’  work  that  promises  to 
throw’  the  very  feeblest  light  on  the  very 
paltriest  secret  in  the  life  of  former  days. 
Scores  of  diaries,  more  or  less  readable 
than  ihose  of  Evelyn,  Pepys,  and  Madame 
D’Arblay,  keep  tumbling  out  upon  us 
year  by  year.  Letters  more  or  less  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  Horace  Walpole  demand 
our  notice  at  every  turn.  A  whole  libra¬ 
ry  of  illustrative  literature  has  clustered 
round  such  names  .as  those  of  Pope  and 
Johnson.  The  author  of  Kmnond  and 
VirginUins  has  taken  much  needless 
pains  to  clothe  his  students  of  human 
nature  in  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  prove  how’ 
e.asily  an  able  writer  can  delude  himself 
and  his  readers  into  the  notion  that  he 
has  really  given  them  a  life-like  picture 
of  the  very  age  whose  externals  he  has 
drawn  so  well.  We  know’  exactly,  from 
countless  sources,  whatever  use  there 
may  be  in  knowing,  what  sort  of  clothes 
were  worn  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  Queen  Anne’s  or  Chatham’s  day,  at 
w’hat  hours  they  dined  and  supped,  what 
kind  of  letters  they  wrote  each  other, 
how’  often  the  ladies  quarreled  over  their 
cards,  or  the  gentlemen  w’ent  drunk  to 
l)ed.  It  seems  to  have  become  an  article 
of  jKipular  faith,  that  the  more  w'e  learn 
of  a  man’s  outward  circumstances,  the 
more  w’e  are  likely  to  know  of  his  inner 
self;  that  the  clniracter  of  Johnson,  for 
instance,  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  allusion  to  his  large  appetite,  his 
ungainly  figure,  or  his  inordinate  love  of 
tea  ;  that  Marlborough’s  avarice  as  a  man 
had  some  mysterious  connection  w’ith  his 
j  greatness  as  a  general ;  and  that  our  ap- 
1  predation  of  the  letters  written  by  Lady 
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Mary  Montagu  is  greatly  tnodified  by  a 
knowledge  of  her  objection  to  clean  linen. 
Knowing  that  a  man’s  character  will 
sometimes  show  itself  in  the  smallest  tri¬ 
fles,  many  of  us  seem  to  imagine  that  any 
number  of  trifles  will  enable  us  to  work 
out  the  needful  problem ;  and  that  from  a 
crowded  catalogue  of  promiscuous  details 
it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  shape  out  a  truth¬ 
ful  likeness  of  the  whole  living  and  think¬ 
ing  man. 

Still,  even  in  the  dullest  memoirs,  there 
is  usually  something  worth  noticing ;  .and 
those  which  relate  to  celebrities  of  an  age 
comparatively  recent  have  special  charms 
for  many  who  would  scorn  the  notion  of 
reading  them  for  amusement  alone. 
Headers  of  the  fair  sex,  and  some  men  of 
half-womanly  natures,  long  to  have  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  man  whose 
public  deeds  or  writings  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  admire.  Tliey  feel  a  friendly  inter¬ 
est  in  all  that  he  ever  did  or  said  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  his  own  household, 
or  among  the  friends  of  Ids  everyday  life. 
They  like  to  hoar  Johnson  arguing  or 
disporting  himself  with  Mrs.  Thrale ;  to 
looK  over  Stella’s  shoulder  as  she  reads 
the  last  tender  love-letter  from  the  gre.at 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s ;  to  follow  Sheri¬ 
dan  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  homo 
where  a  loving  wife  awaits  his  return. 
They  fancy  they  can  not  come  too  near  or 
in  too  frequent  contact  with  the  great 
man  whom  they  have  hitherto  worshiped 
from  afar.  They  would  peer  into  every 
line  of  his  face,  would  ponder  over  every 
word  that  falls,  however  carelessly,  from 
his  lips.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether 
they  g.ain  or  lose  most  by  the  nearer 
view ;  but  by  themselves  it  is  commonly 
accounted  for  a  g.ain.  Even  if  they  miss 
the  fair  ideal  they  had  once  conceived, 
there  is  consolation  of  a  cert.ain  kind  in 
the  thought  that  no  man  is  quite  an  .angel, 
and  that  .all  men  are  brothers  in  their 
we.aknes.s,  if  not  in  their  strength.  There 
is,  for  such  persons,  a  mournful  pleasure 
in  finding  the  golden  image  resting  on  its 
feet  of  clay — in  beholding  before  them 
the  dark  wall  of  rugged  mountain  that 
seemed  an  hour  ago  like  a  soft  blue  cloud 
on  the  far  horizon.  Some  minds  also 
need  to  come  close  to  the  mountain  before 
they  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  cloud. 
Unless  they  can  rest  on  a  strong  ground¬ 
work  of  illustrative  facts,  they  can  not 
form  for  themselves  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  persons  about  whom  these  facts  are 


told.  As  ladies  never  can  realize  the  fact 
of  a  wedding  until  they  have  had  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  looks  and  dress¬ 
es  worn  by  each  bridesmaid,  and  of  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  bride  behaved  at 
different  parts  of  tlie  day’s  proceedings, 
so  people  of  an  un romantic  turn  need 
helping  out  with  plenty  of  those  pictur¬ 
esque  trifles  wherewith  domestic  biogra¬ 
phers  are  wont  to  fill  up  the  pictures  out¬ 
lined  for  them  by  the  regular  historian. 
For  them  the  gnjater  always  includes  the 
less.  Alfred  the  Great  is  nothing  to 
them  until  they  have  heard  the  story  of 
his  forgetting  to  turn  the  housewife’s 
cakes ;  nor  would  Henry  II.  be  less  myth¬ 
ical  in  their  eyes  than  Stephen  of  Blois, 
but  for  the  pleasing  fable  of  his  Queen’s 
unkindness  to  the  fair  Rosamond. 

In  memoirs  of  the  better  kind  there  Is, 
undoubtedly,  much  to  interest  the  curious 
rc.ader,  whether  he  search  them  with  some 
special  view  or  merely  with  a  mind  held 
open  to  take  in  useful  hints  from  every 
quarter.  Sometimes,  as  in  those  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  we  are  invited  to  examine  a  series 
of  old.  letters,  illustrating,  with  uncon.sci- 
ous  happiness,  the  socld  jHJCuliarities  of 
the  age  when  they  were  firat  produced. 
Or  again,  as  in  the  new  volumes  relating 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  new  grounds  are  offered 
us  for  reconsidering  the  truth  of  certain 
statements  hitherto  pressing  Inird  on  the 
wrong  person  in  the  alleged  dispute  be¬ 
tween  th.at  lady  and  her  bearish  friend, 
Samuel  Johnson.  Or  else  we  get  a  vol¬ 
ume  like  that  written  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  in 
which  the  main  interest  turns  on  a  scries 
of  graphic  sketches  of  the  many  femous 
or  eccentric  characters  with  whom  the 
writer  had  some  personal  dealings  during 
the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  lii'e.  With 
books  like  these  no  one  who  cares  to 
trace  the  connection  between  his  own  and 
the  experiences  of  other  days,  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  quarrel  on  the  score  .at  le.ast  of 
their  gener.al  usefulness.  In  all  of  them 
will  be  found  a  good  many  bits  of  strange 
or  suggestive  information  which  the  true 
philosopher  will  gather  up  and  stow  away 
into  their  right  digesting  places  as  he 
goes  along.  Between  them  the  observ¬ 
ant  reader  can,  if  he  chooses,  piece  to¬ 
gether  a  pretty  broad  i).anorama  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  social  and  domestic  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  first  work  in  our  list  contains,  in 
three  bulky  tomes,  the  life  and  corres¬ 
pondence  of  a  lady  remarkable  in  her  own 
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day  for  many  bright  charms  of  mind  and 
person,  as  well  as  for  those  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  colored  and  determined 
the  course  of  her  outward  life*  Here, 
indeed,  the  editor’s  enthusiasm  for  her 
honored  kinswoman  has  tempted  her  to 
gire  us  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Mrs.  Delany  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
herself,  but  three  big  volumes,  with  heav¬ 
en  knows  how  many  more  to  coine,  make 
up  a  larger  monument  than  such  a  charac¬ 
ter,  with  all  her  claims  on  our  notice,  can 
be  held  to  deserve.  Family  affection  has 
tre.ated  us  to  a  full-length  portrait  as 
large  as  life,  when  a  sounder  discernment 
w'ould  have  been  satisfied  with  a  minia- 
tttre  or  a  modenite  bust.  Easily  and 
cleverly  as  Mary  Granville  wrote,  her 
letters  are  neither  models  of  style  nor 
masterpieces  of  original  thought.  Writ¬ 
ten  chiefly  in  return  for  those  received 
from  a  dearly  loved  sister,  they  contain 
much  that  in  these  davs  would  only  in¬ 
terest  her  own  kindred,  and  not  a  little 
which  even  the  most  admiring  biographer 
should  have  declined  to  reproduce.  A 
more  carefiil  regard  for  the  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience  would  have  amply  repaid  the  editor 
for  the  addition  it  might  have  caused  to 
her  work  of  love.  Ha*!  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  been  omitted,  and  others  wisely  cur¬ 
tailed,  a  good  many  of  those  explan.atory 
notes  which  bear  w'ilness  to  Lady  Llano- 
ver’s  accurate  p.ainstaking,  would  at  once 
have  been  rendered  needless.  Her  own 
reflections  on  certain  passages,  which 
either  convey  their  own  meaning,  or  sug¬ 
gest  a  meaning  less  elaborate  than  the  one 
proposed,  might  also  have  been  left  un¬ 
written,  without  lessening  the  value  of 
the  book.  Even  in  these  days  of  petty 
moralizing,  her  remarks  on  Mary  Gran¬ 
ville’s  skill  in  pivcking  a  box,  and  on  her 
good  faith  in  carrying  out  a  commission, 
will  hardly  be  deemed  less  trivial  than 
the  letter  which  called  them  forth.  If 
Mary  Granville  tells  her  sister  Anne 
that  “the  Duchess  of  Kingston  is  actually 
married  to  Lord  Clare,”  why  must  her 
descendant  bore  us  with  full  particulars 
of  tw'o  people  in  whose  identity  not  a  soul 
now  living  is  likely  to  feel  concerned  ? 
When  the  heroine  parts  forever  from 
Lord  Baltimore,  on  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  which  another  won!  might  have 

^  Thf  AHtobiography  and  Correnpvndf.nce  of\ 
Mary  GrnnvUle,  Mrt.  D*lany.  Edited  by  the  ^ 
Right  Honorable  Lady  Llaaover.  8  vola.  Lo^on :  I 
R.  Bentley.  18(11.  I 


I  cleared  away,  why  should  the  editor  waste 
I  time  in  a  groundless  eflbrt  to  prove  his 
j  lordship  unwoi'tlry  of  the  Indy’s  regard, 

'  ca)>piug  her  remarks,  loo,  by  a  wholly 
[  neetlless  reflection  on  the  gain  accruing  to 
j“raany  of  the  girls  in  this  century,  if 
I  they  would  thus  heroically  cast  off,  at  once 
'  and*  forever,  their  dangling  lovers,  when 
i  convince<l  that  they  are  only  follotved  for 
pastime,”  and  so  forth?  But  these  and 
such  like  blemish^  apart,  there  remains 
I  over  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  agree- 
!  able  and  instructive  reading.  Mary  Gran¬ 
ville  wrote  well  about  other  things  than 
]  bridesmaids’  dresses,  and  handled  prettily 
j  other  questions  than  those  connected  with 
I  the  wearing  of  black  silk,  or  “  shammy  ” 

;  gloves.  Without  being  always  accurate 
'  in  her  spelling,  or  attentive  to  the  rules 
I  of  syntax,  she  had  a  knack  of  uttering  in 
I  an  easy,  gracefid,  and  sprightly  way, 
whatever  came  uppermost  in  her  mind  ; 
and  her  natural  powers  of  expression  were 
further  quickened  and  set  oft'  by  that 
warmth  of  kindly  feeling  which  enabled 
her,  when  she  took  uf)  the  {kmi,  to  forget 
all  things  else  but  the  person  to  whom 
she  was  writing.  If  her  style,  like  the 
I  spoken  discourse  of  her  day,  be  sometimes 
j  more  involved  or  bookish  than  that  of 
I  ours,  it  is  evidently  the  style  most  natural 
j  to  herself,  and  the  very  quaintness  of  mis¬ 
calling  people  by  names  borrowed  or  imi- 
1  tated  from  old  rom.ances,  reminds  us  plea- 
j  8.antly  of  an  age  when  |K)ets  still  sang  of 
Corydon  and  rancharilla,  and  M'riters  of 
every  sort  were  content  to  mold  their 
sentences  or  take  their  sentiments  from  the 
classic  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  who,  may  some  one  ask,  was  Mary 
Granville?  Her  history  during  sixty 
years  of  her  life  is  traced  in  these  volumes, 
jtartly  through  her  autobiography,  partly 
through  the  letters  she  wrote  from  time 
to  time  to  her  sister  and  a  few  of  l»er  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  Her  father,  Bernard  Gran¬ 
ville,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Lansdown, 
was  himself  a  grandson  by  the  younger 
line  of  that  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who  died 
at  Lansdown,  in  the  year  1643,  “fighting 
for  his  King  and  country,”  and  whose 
eldest  son  took  up  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Bath,  bestowed  on  the  fither  just  before 
his  death.  Mary  herself  was  born  in  the 
first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  a 
small  country-house  at  Coulston,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  ^  After  two  years’  schooling  under 
Madlle.  Puelle,  a  French  refugee,  she  went 
at  eight  years  of  age  to  live  with  her  aunt, 
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the  wife  of  Sir  Jolin  St.'inley,  at  Whitehall.  I 
Here,  among  other  acquaintances,  she  I 
fornied  an  intimacy  with  a  girlish  cousin  j 
of  her  own  age,  Catherine  lly.  le,  after¬ 
wards  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  “  whose 
M’it,  beauty,  and  oddities,  made  her  from  , 
her  early  years,  when  she  w.as  ‘  Kitty, 
beautiful  and  yonng,’  to  the  end  of  a  long 
life,  a  genei’id  object  of  animadversion, 
censure,  and  admiration.”  Of  her  beauty 
we  get  some  inklings  in  a  portrait  engrav- 
e<l  for  these  volumes,  from  an  oil  painting 
done  by  Mrs.  Delany  herself.  Her  oddi- ; 
ties  seem  to  have  resulted  in  part  perhaps 
from  the  worship  paid  to  her  beauty,  but  | 
chiefly  from  the  natural  independence  of 
a  strong  mind.  She  was  twice  on  bad 
terms  with  the  Court:  once  for  throwing 
at  the  lord-in-waitiiig  an  apron,  which  she 
attetnpted  to  wear  in  defiance  of  courtly  ; 
rule ;  and  again,  for  daring  to  ask  sul> 
scriptions  in  the  royal  presence  in  behalf 
of  poorG.ay,  whoso  Sequel  to  his  lieggnrs' . 
Opera  had  been  held  to  glance  injuriously 
at  the  government.  On  receiving  sen¬ 
tence  of  banishment  from  Court  for  the 
latter  oflense,  she  wrote  an  answer  begin- 1 
ning  in  the  third  and  ending  in  the  first  ^ 
person  ;  but  breathing  throughout  a  high- 1 
minded  contempt  for  those  who  had  , 
sought  to  prejudice  the  King  against  her  : 
innocent  friend.  When  Lady  Hervey  told  | 
her,  with  a  slight  sneer,  that,  now  she  was  ^ 
banished,  the  Court  had  lost  its  chief  or-  ( 
nament,  the  retort  that  came  at  once  to  I 
her  lips,  “  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,”  , 
showed  her  to  be  as  prompt  at  need  in  '' 
her  own  defense,  as  the  previous  circum- , 
stances  proved  her  forwardness  in  that  of  I 
others. 

While  the  beautiful  Duchess  w'as  hur-  ^ 
rying  off  to  enjoy  herself  in  Scotland,  her  I 
old  friend,  M:»ry  Granville,  was  bearing  ; 
with  much  complacency  her  release  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  forced  wedlock  with 
a  man  whose  advanced  age  was  only  the  ' 
least  among  many  points  of  contrast  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  elegant,  witty,  ac-  j 
complished  wife.  The  poor  girl’s  immola-  : 
tion  had  happened  in  this  wise.  After  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  her  father,  a  zealous  ^ 
Jacobite, and  brother  to  a  nobleman  whose  j 
politics  sent  him  for  a  while  to  the  Tower  ' 
along  with  Lord  Oxford,  withdrew  into ; 
the  country,  wherein  young  Mary,  fresh 
from  her  first  exi>eriences  of  London 
gayeties,  her  hopes  of  becoming  a  maid  of  I 
honor  blasted  suddenly  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  presently  followed  him  with  feelings  ■ 


of  natural  ret^rct  for  the  change  from  a 
busy  round  of  soci.al  amusements  to  the 
(juiet  sameness  of  a  lonely  country-house, 
in  the  depth  of  a  hard  winter.  Hours  of 
work  during  the  day,  followed  by  games 
of  whist  in  the  evening,  m.ade  up  for  some 
time  the  noiseless  tenor  of  a  life  relieved 
by  nothing  more  than  a  flirtation  with  one 
neighbor,  or  a  friendship  with  another. 
At  length  Lord  Lansdown,  on  his  release 
from  the  Tower,  invited  Mary  to  come 
and  stay  with  him.  The  courtly  noble¬ 
man,  whose  verses  Pope  had  praised,  and 
Johnson  Avas  one  day  to  criticise,  took  a 
special  fancy  for  his  clever  and  agreeable 
niece,  and  her  days  passed  happily  enough, 
until  an  old  Cornish  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Pendarves,  came  to  stop  with  him,  on  the 
way  to  London.  This  fat,  brown,  sloven¬ 
ly,  dirty-looking  Orson,  of  near  sixty,  at 
once  began  paying  his  court  to  the  bright¬ 
eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  who  showed  in 
every  w.ay  she  could  her  invincible  dis¬ 
like  to  the  mate  her  uncle  and  aunt 
were  bent  on  securing  for  her.  But  her 
uncle’s  quiet  bullying,  in  behalf  of  a  friend 
and  fpllow-Jacobite,  combined  with  her 
own  fear  of  hurting  her  father’s  prospects, 
by  angering  the  brother  to  whom  he  look¬ 
ed  for  the  me-ans  of  helping  his  children, 
at  length  wrung  from  jioor  Mary  an  un¬ 
willing  consent  to  a  marriage  that  was 
only  too  sure  to  prove  for  one  of  them  a 
continual  martyrdom.  “  I  was  married,” 
she  wrote,  many  years  alter  her  husb.and’s 
death,  “  with  great  pomp.  Never  was 
one  dressed  out  in  gayer  colors ;  and  when 
I  was  led  to  the  altar,  I  wished  from  my 
sonl  I  had  been  led  as  Iphigenia  was,  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  was  sacrificed.  I  lost,  not  life 
indeed,  but  all  that  makes  life  desirable — 
joy  and  peace  of  mind.” 

For  seven  years  she  bore  her  burden 
with  a  patience  and  selfdenial  most  cre¬ 
ditable  at  her  young  age,  and  memorable 
in  days  of  somewhat  loose  morality  in 
many  points  of  the  social  code.  Alike  in 
the  loneliness  of  her  dismal  Cornish  home 
and  amid  the  amusements  of  fashionable 
life  in  town,  did  Mrs.  Pend.arves  show 
herself  proof  to  all  those  temptations 
which  her  own  nature,  the  effect  of  her 
many  charms  on  others,  the  fashion  of  the 
d.ay,  and  the  constant  raillery  of  her  near¬ 
est  acquaintances,  conspired  to  throw  in 
her  way.  “Among  the  faithless  faithful 
only  found,”  she  was  ever  on  the  Avatch 
to  disarm  her  husband’s  jealousy,  at  what¬ 
ever  sacrifice  of  even  the  most  innocent 
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pleasures,  and  schooled  herself  from  the 
hrst  to  carry  out  in  every  particular  the 
promise  she  had  made  him  on  tlieii'  imir- 
riage  day.  One  year — the  third  of  her 
married  life — she  passed  in  almost  j>crfect 
happiness,  for  her  husband  had  beeu  oblig¬ 
ed  to  go  on  business  to  Loudon,  and  her 
parents  and  younger  sister  came  to  live 
with  her  in  his  stead.  AA>er  a  month 
spent  with  them  in  return,  at  Buckland, 
she  went  without  a  murmur  to  rejoin  her 
husband  in  town,  and  put  up  with  the  airs 
of  an  imperious  sister  of  his,  who,  in  spite 
of  former  promises,  was  now  to  become  a 
fixture  in  their  house.  Here  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves  saw  but  little  of  her  husband,  save 
when  the  gout  confined  him,  sometimes 
for  six  weeks  together,  to  his  own  rooms, 
and  then  she  never  left  him.  Between 
these  fits  he  would  go  abroad  for  the  day 
among  his  riotous  friends,  never  return¬ 
ing  sober,  and  sometimes  having  to  be 
leu  up  to  bed  between  two  servants  at  six 
and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Shield¬ 
ed  by  her  owm  good  principles,  and 
strengtliened  by  the  counsels  of  her  kind 
old  aunt.  Lady  Stanley,  Mary  I*endai‘ves 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  London  gayeties  with¬ 
out  swerving  from  the  line  she  bad  mark¬ 
ed  out  for  herself  some  years  before. 
“  My  being  young  and  new,”  she  says, 
‘‘and  soon  known  to  be  mariied  to  a  m.*!!! 
much  older  than  myself,  exposed  me  to 
the  impertinence  of  many  idle  young 
men  but,  “  by  a  dull,  cold  behavior,” 
she  managed  to  keep  them  at  arm’s  Icngtli, 
all  but  one  tiresome  foreigner,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  her  down  to  Windsor,  and  “  a 
gay,  flattering,  audacious  ”  Earl  of  Clare, 
w'hose  evil  addresses  were  forced  on  her 
by  the  arts  of  her  libertine  friend.  Lady 
I^nsdown.  But  neither  of  these  fared 
belter  than  the  vulgar  herd. 

At  length  her  husband’s  sudden  death, 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  made  her  one  of 
his  tenderest  speeches,  freed  her  from  a 
yoke  which  neither  time,  nor  even  his 
real  love  for  her,  had  made  the  less  gall¬ 
ing.  “  Some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but 
wiped  them  soon  and  when  her  spirits 
luid  recovered  from  the  shock  of  so  sud¬ 
den  an  event,  and  she  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  modest  jointure,  her  mind  soon 
settled  into  a  statu  of  tranquillity  unknown 
to  her  for  many  years  past.  Her  letters 
from  this  time  to  her  dear  sister,  Anne, 
grow  more  and  more  frequent,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  unrestrained,  lieflcctious  on  mat¬ 
rimony  and  friendship,  talk  about  Han¬ 


del’s  last  new  optua  and  Cuzzoni’s  lust 
ti'iumph  of  vocal  skill,  a  few  playful  houU 
rimeny  a  quizzical  aketch  of  some  town  ex¬ 
quisite,  a  lively  account  of  the  new  king’s 
coronation,  a  short  description  of  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  “  new  pussy,”  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  new  mode  of  wearing  the  hair — these 
and  such  like  passiiges,  sweetened  by 
many  a  phrase  of  deep  sisterly  fondness, 
follow  each  other  by  quick  and  easy  turns 
iu  the  letters  written  during  the  first  few 
years  of  her  pe-aceful  widowhood.  A  love- 
aflTair  with  Lord  Baltimore,  in  which,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  lady  was  shy  and  the 
gentleman  too  easily  put  oft’  by  a  feint  of 
coldness,  first  marred  “  the  eveu  tenor  of 
her  way,”  and  left,  dc‘ep  traces  on  her 
heart  for  many  years.  From  both  her  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  last  meeting  which  brought 
their  long  and  checkered  courtslnp  to  an 
untimely  end,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that 
neither  of  them  (juite  understood  the 
other,  and  that  the  lady’s  wonted  truth¬ 
fulness  played  lier  false  at  the  very  mo- 
lueut  when  a  few  plain  words  would  have 
set  all  to  rights.  The  lover’s  hasty  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  the  rich  Sir 
Theodore  Jansen  resulted  far  more  proba¬ 
bly  from  wounded  pride  than  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  design  to  shake  off  his  earlier  mis¬ 
tress.  Whichever  may  be  the  truer  read¬ 
ing,  poor  Mary’s  health  gave  way  under 
the  blow  to  her  hopes,  and  a  trip  to  Ire¬ 
land  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Donnellan,  was 
deemed  advisable  to  set  her  up  again. 
About  this  time,  in  spite  of  friends  who 
exclaimed  at  her  folly,  she  refused  an  offer 
of  marriage  with  Lord  Tyrconnell,  whose 
title  and  great  foitune  seemed  to  her  but 
small  atonement  for  his  silliness  of  charac¬ 
ter. 

IBrs.  Pendarves  reached  Dublin  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1731,  and  the  most  part  of  her 
eighteen  months’  stay  in  Ireland  was  di¬ 
vided  between  that  city  and  Killala,  the 
abode  of  Dr.  Clayton,  then  bishop  of  that 
see.  Her  impressions  of  our  people  were 
as  favorable  as  could  be  wished.  “  There 
is  a  heartiness  among  them,”  she  wrote, 
“  that  is  more  like  Cornwall  than  any 
I  have  known,  .and  great  sociablencss.” 
One  thing  that  specially  struck  her  in  her 
travels  was  the  poor  condition  of  many 
houses  compared  with  the  abundant  feast¬ 
ing  she  found  therein.  With  Dublin,  as 
it  then  was,  excepting  St.  Stephen’s  green 
and  “  a  few  good  houses  scattered  about,” 
she  expressed  but  little  pleasure,  but  the 
environs  seemed  to  her  “  delightful.” 
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Even  in  those  d:iys  we  learn  that  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  choir  was  famous  for  its  excellent 
singing;  and  in  her  visits  to  the  theaters, 
she  saw  the  acting  of  Dryden’s  Spanish 
Frynr,  and  the  enterUiinincnt  set  uj»  by 
Madame  Violante,  in  whose  band  of  juve¬ 
nile  performers  little  Peg  Woffington  had 
just  been  enrolled.  Concerts,  play -going, 
balls  at  the  Castle,  pic-nics  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  card-parties  at  “<pjadrille”  and  com¬ 
merce,  visits  to  or  from  distinguished  per- 
sotis  of  wit  or  beauty,  and  the  writing  of 
letters  describing  all  these  things  to  her 
sister,  enlivened  the  months  that  Mrs. 
Pendarves  spent  in  the  Irish  capital.  It 
was  there  she  first  met  and  learned  to  ad¬ 
mire  her  future  husband.  Dr.  Delany, 
whr)3e  wit  and  learning  were  to  her  his 
meanest  praise :  “  The  excellence  of  his 
heart,  his  humanity,  benevolence,  charity, 
and  generosity,  his  tenderness,  affection, 
.and  friendly  ze.al,”  as  she  writes  in  her 
autobiography,  “  gave  me  a  higher  opin¬ 
ion  of  him  than  of  any  other  man  I  liad 
ever  conversed  with.”  At  his  house  she 
made  .ac(]uaintance,  the  next  year,  with 
the  great  Dean  Swift,  with  whose  writings 
she  had  alre.ady  become  familiar,  and  with 
whom  she  w.as  afterward  to  stand  on  the 
footing  of  a  ne.ar  friend.  At  this  time 
she  thought  him  “  a  very  od*l  compan¬ 
ion,”  who  talked  a  great  de.al  without 
needing  many  answers,  had  “  infinite  spir¬ 
its,”  and  said  “  abundance  of  good  things 
in  his  common  way  of  discourse,”  Hut 
both  then  and  afterward  she  seetns  to 
have  found  a  more  hasting  pleasure  in  the 
less  d.azzling  wit  and  milder  virtues  of  Dr. 
Delany. 

Like  other  women  of  her  day,  the  liking 
shown  for  her  by  the  Dean  evidently  flat¬ 
tered  her  into  admiring  him  in  return, 
and  helped  her  to  put  up  with  the  out¬ 
breaks  of  a  temper  not  often  sweet,  and 
with  attentions  not  seldom  of  the  rudest 
sort.  After  her  return  to  England  they 
kept  up  a  corres))ondence,  of  which  her 
own  share  chiefly  has  been  preserved  ;  but 
enough  of  his  remains  to  account  for  her 
perseverance  in  writing  to  one  whose  .an¬ 
swers  betnayed  so  flattering  a  mixture  of 
tender  compliment,  witty  trifling,  and 
kindly,  humorous  good  sense.  It  was 
sometliing  for  any  woman  to  be  assured 
by  such  a  man  that  one  of  her  letters  had 
made  him  happy  for  three  days,  besides 
sensibly  improving  his  health  ;  that  her 
absence  from  Ireland  was  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  tViends  she  had  left  there  ;  that  in  all 
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the  time  he  had  known  her  he  had  never 
once  found  her  guilty  of  a  houlade  ;  .and 
that  if  he  h.ad  tired  her  by  the  length  of 
his  letter,  it  Avas  all  owing  to  his  great 
esteem  for  one  of  the  few  exceptions  he 
h.ad  found  to  the  prevalent  heresy  about 
women  being  bound  to  make  general  fools 
of  themselves  in  order  to  plejise  the  men. 
The  lady’s  letters  to  her  “  master,”  as  in 
Dublin  ne  used  to  c.all  himself,  are  wiatten 
more  carefully,  but  with  less  e.ase  of  ex¬ 
pression,  than  those  she  addressed  to  oth¬ 
ers,  her  willingness  to  amuse  being  check¬ 
ed  by  a  i)opirs  fear  of  tnaking  some 
womanly  blunder  that  might  lower  her  in 
the  esteem  of  so  awful  a  critic.  For  be¬ 
traying  this  fear  on  one  occasion  she  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  De.an,  Avho  j)rotested 
.agjiinst  being  taken  for  a  pedant,  pointing 
out  to  her  the  mistake  of  imagining  th<at 
those  who  had  most  learning  were  in¬ 
clined  to  be  mo.st  critic.al,  and  declaring, 
that  since  his  youth  ‘‘the  ladies  in  general 
were  cx-extremdy  mended,  both  in  writing 
and  rejiding.” 

For  ten  years  .after  her  Irish  trip  !Mrs. 
Pendarves  lived  au  easy,  cheerful  life, 
surrounded,  for  the  niost  |)art,  by  conge¬ 
nial  friends,  and  able  to  devote  herself 
with  nearly  equ.al  zest  to  the  reading  of  a 
hard  book  on  philosophy  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Commons,  Her  good  father  she  had 
lost  before  her  husband’s  death,  and  her 
aunt  St.anley  a  few  years  later ;  but  her 
mother  .and  sister  Avere  still  left  to  her, 
and  the  h.ajjpiest  moments  of  her  own  life 
were  those  in  which  she  and  Anne  Gran¬ 
ville  could  talk  together,  either  by  letter 
or  word  of  mouth.  Her  favorite  pur¬ 
suits  at  this  time  were  music  and  painting, 
in  the  Latter  of  which  she  attained  to  no 
small  excellence,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
copies  engraved  from  her  own  works. 
Of  Handel’s  music  she  could  never  have 
enough.  Of  the  speakers  she  heard  in 
Parliament  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  one 
th.at  pleased  her  best.  Her  account  of  the 
many  hours  she  once  waited  in  a  fearful 
crowd  before  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  of  the  arts  she  used  to  get  in 
at  last  against  all  rule,  jiroves  her  to  h.avo 
been  as  thorough  a  woman  in  that  respect 
as  in  any  other.  Like  all  the  ladies  ot  her 
day,  she  dabbled  in  lotteries  and  gambled, 
not  without  secret  compunction,  at  cards. 
She  enjoyed  the  theater,  and  could  give 
her  own  reasons  for  liking  the  Beggafst 
Opera  better,  on  the  whole,  than  Field. 
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ing’s  Pasqnin,  Among  the  friends  she  ' 
made  in  the.se  years  was  the  clever  and 
amiable  Duchess  of  Portland,  to  whom,  by 
request,  she  wrote  that  series  of  autobio- , 
graphical  letters  which  forms  the  setting 
of  the  present  memoii's.  At  length,  in 
1740,  her  sister  mariied  a  Mr.  D’Ewes, 
and  three  years  after,  IMary  Pendarves 
gave  her  hand  and  a  good  bit  of  her  heart 
to  that  Dr.  Delany  whom  she  had  first 
known  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
meanwhile  gained  and  buried  his  first 
wife.  Some  months  after  the  marriage 
she  writes  to  her  sister,  that  “  if  we  are 
not  happy,  it  must  be  our  own  faults ;  we 
have  both  chosen  worthy,  sensible  friends, 
and  if  we  act  reasonably  by  them  and 
ourselves,  we  may  hope  for  as  much  hap-  i 
piness  as  this  mortal  state  in.ay  afford.”  | 
Dr.  Delany  was  Dean  of  Down,  and  bor-  | 
dering  on  sixty  at  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage.  ' 

With  this  new  husband  Mrs.  Delany  j 
passed  m.any  happy  years,  checkered  by  j 
few  clouds  of  domestic  sorro#.  As  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  a  nation’s  life  is  ; 
commonly  the  dullest  to  read,  so  the  lat- ! 
ter  half  of  these  volumes  contains  little  j 
enough  to  interest  those  W’ho  care  neither  ! 
for  minute  details  of  ordinary  events,  nor  i 
for  the  frequent  mention  in  the  text  of  j 
names  that  need  elucidation  in  the  notes,  j 
Mary  still  writes  away  as  often  as  ever  to  j 
Mrs.  D’Ewes,  touching  lightly  on  every 
thing  that  might  amuse  or  interest  her  old 
friend ;  but  either  we  h.ave  got  tired  by 
the  end  of  the  second  volume,  or  her  let¬ 
ters  have  lost  the  freshness  and  fire  of  | 
early  youth.  Interesting  items,  however, 
turn  up  here  and  there.  Mary  still  kept 
up  her  old  tastes  and  employments,  copied 
pictures  from  the  great  m-a-sters,  missed 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  Handel,  and 
ra.ade  up  an  oratorio  from  Paradise  Lost, 
for  which  be  was  to  find  the  music.  Her 
aversion  to  the  ex.aggerated  hoops  the  la¬ 
dies  began  to  wear  alxmt  1750  is  amusing- 
ly  suggestive  at  this  very  hour,  in  which 
the  absurd  fiishion  once  more  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  The  recijMJS  quoted  by  her  as  in¬ 
fallible  for  ague,  such  as  ginger  plasters 
and  sealed-up  spiders  hung  as  talismans 
round  children’s  necks,  might  easily  be 
matched  by  like  w'himsies  in  the  present 
day.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  author  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  will  tempt  some 
few,  perhaps,  of  the  rising  generation  to 
dive  into  the  pages  of  that  half-forgotten 
leviathan.  Peregrine  PickU  she  could 


not  read,  because  her  sister  had  not  re¬ 
commended  it ;  but  in  Cotmt  Phthom 
she  discovered  a  more  moral  purpose  than 
in  most  of  the  modern  romances,  the  he¬ 
roes  of  which  seemed  to  her  quite  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  heroines.  Fielding’s  Amelia 
neither  she  nor  her  husb.and  liked  :  more 
moral  but  less  humorous  than  Joseph  An-^ 
drews  or  Tom  Jones,  it  lacked  the  power 
of  touching  her  deeply.  In  1752  she  saw 
Peg  Woffington,  at  Dublin,  enact  Lady 
Townley  better  than  she  had  ever  known 
it  done  since  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  time.  Her 
friendly  regard  for  Swift,  whose  mental 
sufterings  had  at  length  been  buried  in 
his  grave,  drove  her,  about  this  lime  to 
express  her  deep  resentment  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  his  character  had  been  han¬ 
dled  by  his  self-styled  friend.  Lord  Orrery. 
Allow'ing  the  geneml  truth  of  his  lordshiji’s 
remarks,  she  inveighed  strongly  against 
that  silence  on  some  |>oints,  and  that  un¬ 
due  dwelling  on  others,  which  seemed 
to  her  doubly  disgraceful  in  the  friend 
who  had  so  often  shared  the  dead  man’s 
i  privacy  and  seen  him  “  in  his  most  un- 
!  guarded  moments.” 

j  Excepting  her  mother’s  death  and  her 
i  husband’s  law-suits,  which  seemed  for  a 
i  time  to  cast  some  slur  on  his  good  name, 
j  Ml'S.  Delany  h.ad  comparatively  few  tron- 
j  bles,  until  befell  her  the  one  great  trial 
i  with  which  these  memoirs  come  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  close.  That  trial  was  the  death 
of  Mrs.  D’Ewes,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months,  to  which  the  Bristol  waters  h.ad 
given  no  relief.  She  died  in  July,  1761, 
the  year  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third.  In  her  Mrs.  Delany  lost  the  friend 
and  confident  of  forty  years,  a  sister 
more  beautiful  than  herself  in  person,  and 
I  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  mind.  In  the 
1  volumes  yet  to  come  will  be  continued 
'  the  story  of  her  own  life,  which  was  pro- 
]  longed  for  twenty-seven  years  more. 
That  her  Remarks  on  the  Covert  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Life  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte  will  be  worth  reading,  we  for 
our  part,  have  little  doubt ;  but  the  vol¬ 
umes  that  are  to  contain  them  will  not  be 
the  wor.se  for  a  careful  abstinence  on  the 
editor’s  part  from  all  those  reflections, 
moral  and  biological,  which  the  reader,  if 
he  chooses,  can  always  make  for  himself. 

There  is  some  truth  cutting  more  w.ays 
than  one,  in  the  proverb,  that  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  own  valet.  In  such  cases  the 
heroic  suffers  eclipse  nearly  as  often 
through  the  fault  of  the  master  as  through 
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the  blindoess  of  the  nian.  Few  men  <  f 
einiuoiice  can  bear  to  be  looked  at  in 
very  homely  undreas.  At  such  times 
they  are  but  too  likely  to  resemble  those 
charming  women  who  dazzle  their  little 
w’orld  ol  nights  with  a  vision  of  angelic 
sweetness,  and  repay  themselves  with  a 
two-fold  discharge  of  sour  looks  and  sharp 
words  on  all  who  have  to  encounter  them 
the  next  morning.  How  many  men  or 
women  are  there  who  do  not  keep  their 
virtues  for  the  public,  and  their  vices  for 
their  own  families,  or  nearest  friends? 
And  who,  we  wonder,  is  most  to  blame, 
if  constant  familiarity  with  a  man’s  faults 
drives  his  neighbor  to  ignore  the  virtues 
he  Inis  seldom  if  ever  seen  ?  The  picture 
of  a  great  man  unbending  may,  some¬ 
times,  be  very  ennobling,  but  is  it  not  ol- 
tener  the  reverse?  Perhaps,  it  is  John¬ 
son’s  highest  praise  that  his  greater  quali¬ 
ties  were  so  readily  .acknowledged  in  his 
own  day,  by  many  who  hatl  most  reason 
to  cry  out  u|)on  his  glaring  defects  of 
mind  and  m.annor.  CreditiUilc  to  himself, 
and  still  more  creditable  to  those  who, 
under  .all  provocations,  continued  to  be 
his  friends,  is  the  fact  of  the  personal 
homage  so  generally  paid  by  both  men 
and  women  to  the  rudest,  roughest- 
spoken,  le.a8t  considerate,  most  overbear¬ 
ing  of  men — to  the  man  who  prided  him¬ 
self  on  being  a  good  hater,  who  had  no 
belief  in  disinterested  kindness,  who  | 
gorged  himself  at  every  meal,  who  turned 
the  house  of  his  hostess  upside  dow'ii,  th.at 
others  might  share  with  him  those  hateful 
night  hours  which  he  himself  could  never 
while  away  in  sleep.  Here  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  given  of  him  by  his  cotemporary, 
Soame  Jcnyns : 

“  Here  lies  Sam  Johnson  :  Reader,  have  a  care. 

Tread  lightly  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  boar ; 

Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 

He  was ;  but  self-sufficient,  proud,  and  vain  ; 

Fond  of,  and  overbearing  in  dispute, 

A  Christian  and  a  scholar — but  a  brute.” 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  Mrs.  Thrale 
during  her  husband’s  lifetime  played  the 
part  of  an  adrairintj  hostess,  and  whom, 
according  to  Lord  M.acaulay,  she  unkind¬ 
ly  threw  over  soon  after  her  husband’s 
death.  The  latter  .assertion,  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward,  in  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
Autobiograpliy,  has  now  show'n  to  have 
sprung  like  m.any  more  ventured  by  the 
same  writer,  from  nothing  sounder  than 
the  decorative  fancy  of  a  brilliant  es- 


!  sayist.*  Other  misrepresentations  touch¬ 
ing  the  character  and  conduct  of  “  Stre 
I  tham’s  Hebe,”  come  out  clear  in  the  new 
I  light  which  this  editor  has  thrown  on  va- 
I  rious  pass.ages  in  the  works  of  Boswell, 

I  Madame  D’Arblay,  and  some  more  ootem- 
porarics  of  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  He 
I  has  cert.ainly  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
I  defense  for  a  lady  who.se  own  good  name 
has  suffered  even  more  than  it  has  gained 
from  its  connection  with  that  of  Johnson. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  inter¬ 
pret  in  the  great  man’s  favor  every  cir- 
cumstiince  to  which  two  meanings  could 
anyhow  be  applied.  Implicit  credit  has 
been  given  to  a  biographer  w’ho  set  him¬ 
self  from  the  first  to  glorify  the  one  great 
planet  at  whatever  disparagement  of  the 
“  lesser  fires,”  that  helped  to  light  up  the 
same  heaven.  Because  Boswell  wrote 
circumst.antially,  at  great  length,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  always  written  the  truth, 
although  he  was  the  very  last  man  whose 
word  should  have  been  readily  taken 
.against  any  one  but  himself.  If  he  had 
wit  enough  to  discern  his  master’s  great¬ 
ness,  he  was  none  the  less  capable  of 
revenging  himself  on  Mre.  Thrale  for  the 
.attention  paid  her  by  that  master,  and  for 
the  slights  he  doubtless  suftered  from  a 
woman  who  would  take  no  8<jueaking 
counterfeits  of  the  origirnd  thunder. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  had  talent  enough  to  have 
shone  conspicuous  in  any  circle,  but’  her 
nearness  to  the  great  literary  star  of  her 
day,  imparted  a  false  and  a  fiery  color  to 
a  light  in  itself  remarkably  pure.  It 
has  been  her  hard  fate  to  be  charged  with 
ingratitude  to  the  friend  whose  lile  her 
constant  kindness  h.ad  sweetened,  if  not 
preserved ;  while  his  gross  impertinence 
toward  her  in  the  matter  of  her  second 
marriage  h.as  been  viewed  as  nothing 
more  than  an  outburst  of  friendly  zeal  for 
one  who  was  about  to  do  a  very  shameful 
thing. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  1764  that 
.Tohnson  was  first  introduced  to  the 
Thralos  at  Streatham  Park.  The  m.aster 
of  the  house — a  gay-looking  man  of  the 
town,  as  his  wife  describes  him,  and  a 
rich  brew'er,  as  every  one  knows — took 
an  interest  in  his  new  guest,  who  spent 
the  summer  of  the  next  year  but  one  at 
Streatham ;  and  from  that  time  forward 

•  Autohiopraphy,  Lettert,  and  Rfwiaina  of  Mr*. 

I  Ptout,  (Tit r^«,j edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Account  of  her  Life  and  Writinna,  by  A.  Hay- 
I  ward,  Q.  C.  London  :  Longman  A  Co.  1861. 
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for  sixteen  years  Johnson  continued  to  be  ' 
a  very  frequent  inra.ate  of  the  house  tiiat 
had  opportunely  sheltered  him  in  one  of 
bis  darkest  fits  of  morbid  melancholy. 
So  much  had  he  liked  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  from  the  first,  tiiat  in  1765  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  them  down  to  Brighton  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  them  flown  before  his  arrival,  fired  off"  | 
an  angry  letter,  as  if  he  had  been  person¬ 
ally  misused.  However,  he  seems  to  have 
been  soon  coaxed  to  return  to  a  house  in 
which  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  an 
agreeable  hostess  and  a  first-rate  dinner 
— two  things  for  which  he  di^layed,  by 
all  accounts,  an  equal  liking.  Thrale  him¬ 
self  was  fond  of  good  dinners  and  gay 
company,  while  the  charms  of  his  wife’s 
conversation  drew  to  their  house  many 
who  cared  little  enough  for  the  good 
looks  or  courtly  accomplishments  of  her 
husband.  But  for  his  timely  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Thrales,  Johnson’s  life  would, 
probably,  have  been  shortened  ami  his 
latter  days  wholly  embittered  by  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  his  old  ailments  over  the 
mind  they  had  .already  begun  to  weaken. ! 
That  dreary  inemagerie  of  quarrelsome 
poor  men  and  women  which  his  great 
charity  had  brought  together  in  the  dingy 
old  rooms  in  Bolt  Court,  was  no  resort 
for  a  man  of  his  nervous  sensibilities;  .and 
the  soothing  attentions  of  his  new  friends 
were  needed  to  restore  the  b.al.ance  of  a 
mind  already  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
premature  ruin.  “  To  h.ave  been  the  con¬ 
fidential  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  health, 
and  to  have  in  some  measure,  with  Air. 
Thr.ale’8  assistance,  saved  from  distress  at 
le.ast,  if  not  from  worse,  a  mind  great  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  of  common  mor¬ 
tals,”  was  an  honor  of  which  Hester 
ITirale  gladly  owned  herself  proud  ;  but 
the  service  she  thus  rendered  him  was 
one  which,  perhaps,  few  women  under  the 
like  circumstances  wouhl  have  rendered 
so  uncomplainingly  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
With  all  his  virtues  the  author  of  Rm»e- 
lat  had  a  weakness  himself  for  the  flat¬ 
tery  he  condemned  toward  others,  and  an 
.amount  of  selfishness  which  would  soon 
have  sickened  the  most  yielding  of  men, 
and  cooled  all  but  the  largest-hearted  of 
women.  It  was  no  small  triumph  of 
good-nature  or  even  friendly  forbearance 
lor  one  of  the  most  charming  and  talented 
women  of  her  day  to  place  herself,  her 
house,  her  servants,  for  weeks  together, 
at  the  great  man’s  disposal,  to  wait  break- 
last  for  him  till  twelve  o’clock  and  keep 
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1  filling  his  tea-cup  till  the  bell  rang  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  to  be  scolded  by  him  for  wearing  a 
gown  or  ribbon  which  happened  to  jar 
upon  his  feelings  or  offend  his  taste,  and 
to  have  herself  or  her  servants  kept  up 
far  into  the  small  hours  of  morning  for 
one  who  gave  nobody  credit  for  acts  of 

I  voluntary  self-deni.al.  Granting  him  to 
have  been  as  great  and  good  a  man  as 
she  herself  believed  him  to  be,  it  was 
not  pleasant  for  a  lady  of  fine  culture  to 
sit  d.ay  after  day  at  t.able  with  a  man  who 
disliked  clean  linen,  ate  his  fish  with  his 
fingers,  .and  lobster-sauce  along  with  his 
plum-pudding,  blurted  out  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  truths  on  all  occasions,  and  abused 
without  mercy  every  one  whose  opinions 
differed  from  his  own.  If  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  an  eccentric  genius, 
let  us,  at  le.ast,  give  full  praise  to  those 
who  bear  with  the  worst  eccentricities  for 
the  s.akeof  that  which  they  overlie.  When 
the  Thr.ales  took  pity  on  the  poor  melan¬ 
cholic  giant,  theirs  w.as  well-nigh  the  only 
house  of  .any  fashion  which  had  hitherto 

I  received  him  as  a  guest.  We  wonder 
how  many  modern  drawing-rooms  would 
be  opened  to  such  a  spirit  entering  in  such 
a  guise ! 

In  his  own  rough  way,  however,  .Tohn- 
son  w.as  continually  showing  that  regard 
for  his  new  friends  which  time  increased 
to  something  like  a  warm  att.achment  for 
the  lady.  To  her  he  addressed  his 
choicest  compliments,  few  .and  precious 
as  gleams  of  sunshine  between  the  show¬ 
ers  of  a  winter-d.ay.  In  honor  of  her 
thirty-fifth  birthday  he  wrote  the  prettiest 
verses  that  ever  came  from  his  not  un¬ 
graceful  pen.  For  her  sake  he  trotted 
with  her  about  Southwark  canv.assing  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  shared  with  her  the  hard 
task  of  evolving  order  out  of  the  chaos 
into  which  that  gentleman’s  affairs  ha<i 
for  some  time  been  muddled  up.  His  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  rival  in  intellcctu.al  and 
the  superior  in  womanly  graces  of  Mrs. 
Montague  has'  been  not  unfairly  described 
as  a  mixture  of  “  cupboard  love,  Platonic 
love,  and  vanity,  tickled  and  gratified 
from  morn  till  night  by  incessant  hom¬ 
age.”  In  spite  of  Mr.  Boswell’s  sneers 
and  innuendoes,  Johnson’s  letters,  versi- 
cles,  and  reported  sayings,  contain  no  scant 
tribute  to  the  mental  and  moral  worth  of 
his  “lovely  Hetty.”  Naturally  fond  of 
the  women,  he  succumbed  to  the  soothing 
spells  of  one  whose  match  he  had  never 
yet  seen  for  all  tho-e  finer  accomp’ish 
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incuts  wliich  set  off  the  virtues  of  a  kind 
liostess  and  the  learning  of  a  distinguisli- 
ed  bluestocking.  Slie,  on  her  part,  would 
not  bo  slow  to  return  the  deferential  ten¬ 
derness  shown  her  in  his  seller  inoinents 
by  the  literary  Goliath  of  her  day,  whose 
force  of  character  and  powers  of  speech 
conhrmed  the  sway  lie  alreiidy  wielded 
through  his  pen.  Tlirough  .all  their  out¬ 
ward  differences  they  were  bound  togeth¬ 
er  by  a  liber  of  common  feeling  that  never 
cpiite  gave  way,  oven  when  her  love  for 
Piozzi  stretched  it  to  the  breaking  point. 
To  him  slie  doubtless  ajipcared  in  the 
light  of  a  favorite  pupil,  as  by  herself  he 
was  certiiinly  regarded  with  the  worship 
due  to  a  Plato  or  a  Pascal. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  occasional  recklessness 
of  statement  has  once  more  been  thor¬ 
oughly  exposed  in  the  imatter  of  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  behavior  toward  her  friend  after 
the  death  of  a  husbaml  who  never  cared 
much  for  her,  and  whom  she  had  little 
rea-son  to  regret.  "Working  on  a  hint 
from  Boswell,  the  brilliant  historian  has 
maile  out  a  touching  picture  of  Johnson's 
last  \isit  to  Strealhaiu  in  1782,  when, 
alter  many  broad  hints  that  his  company 
was  no  longer  desired,  he  w.as  fain  at 
length,  with  m.anv  a  prayer  and  sob,  to 
leave  forever  the  beloved  home  where  he 
had  once  been  so  welcome  a  guest,  and 
hide  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  d.ay3  in 
‘‘  the  gloomy  and^  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  street.”  In  .all  this  there  is  not  .a 
word  of  truth.  Mrs.  Thr.ale  and  Johnson 
left  Strealham  together,  because  the 
house  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Shelburne. 
Instead  of  retiring  to  Bolt  Court,  .lohn- 
8011  accompanied  his  “  mistress”  fii'st  to 
Bi  ighton  and  afterward  to  Argyll  street, 
which  he  seems  to  have  m.ade  his  home 
for  all  that  winter.  In  the  following 
spring,  for  reasons  of  economy,  added  to 
the  worrying  effects  of  .Tohnson’s  unh.appy 
temper,  .Mrs.  Thrale  went  to  Bath,  where 
she  continued  to  interchange  letters  with 
her  querulous  but  still  loved  friend.  The 
worries  she  herself  endured  at  this  time 
on  account  of  her  domestic  affairs  and 
her  known  attachment  to  an  Italian  sing¬ 
er,  whom  her  daughters  and  other  dear 
friends  determined  she  should  not  marry, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  doing  all  she 
could  to  soothe,  during  the  illness  th.at 
befell  him  that  .Tune,  tlie  man  whose  self¬ 
ish  demands  on  her  good  nature  nothing 
but  absence  could  help  her  to  evade. 
While  her  heart  was  breaking  for  a  lover 


whom  she  had  just  been  bullied  into  send¬ 
ing  aw.ay  from  her,  she  was  forwarding  to 
the  sick  lion  kind  mcs8.ages  and  thought¬ 
ful  pro.sents  in  return  for  the  letters  in 
which  he  kept  her  minutely  informed  of 
his  own  health  and  doings.  Nor  did  he, 
for  his  part,  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
behind  Fleet  street.  Wlienever  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  his  rooms,  he  kept 
away  from  them  as  long  as  he  had  a  friend 
to  visit  or  a  dinner  to  bribe  him  elsewhere. 
The  greater  p.art  of  1784,  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  was  spent  in  visits  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  Lichfield,  Ashbourne ;  and  from  a 
second  visit  to  Dr.  Adams,  of  Pembroke 
College,  he  returned,  .about  the  middle  of 
November,  to  die  a  month  after,  of  the 
dropsy.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
was  still  writing  regularly  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  in  July,  after  the  violence  of  his  rage 
at  her  intended  marriage  had  blown  over, 
he  sent  her  his  kindest  pr.ayers  for  her  fu¬ 
ture  happiness,  and  hinted  in  a  postscript, 
his  desire  to  hear  from  her  .again  during 
his  trip  to  Derbyshire.  These  things 
being  so,  where  is  the  grain  of  truth  in 
Lord  Macaul.ay’s  statement,  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  his  other  assertion  about  John¬ 
son’s  resentment  leading  him  to  forswear 
the  very  memory  of  his  friend,  and  to 
fling  into  the  fire  every  token  of  her 
which  met  his  eye  ?  Which  is  the  more 
prob.able  view  of  the  latter  incident — that 
Macaulay  made  much  .ado  about  nothing, 
or  that  .Johnson  said  one  thing  to  Mrs. 
Thr.ale  and  (piite  apother  thing  to  the  rest 
of  his  friends  ? 

Like  others  who  have  made  some  nokein 
the  world,  Mrs.  Thrale  had  to  go  through 
a  very  trying  ordeal  before  and  even 
after  she  married  her  It.a1i.an  lover.  The 
taunts  of  her  own  daughtei-s,  who  avenged 
on  her  the  loveless  union  into  which  she 
liad  been  driven  with  their  father,  the 
cool  looks  and  loud  remonstrances  of  her 
nearest  friends,  the  unsparing  comments 
of  the  public  prints,  on  a  matter  with 
which  the  public  had  not  the  least  con¬ 
cern,  did  indeed,  for  a  time,  frighten  her 
into  consenting  to  recall  her  promised 
troth.  But  nature  was  too  strong  for 
public  opinion  ;  her  health  j^ave  w.ay ;  and 
after  a  year’s  a])sence  Piozzi  was  sent  for, 
at  the  doctor’s  advice,  to  cure  the  com- 
fi.aint  of  his  own  causing.  Nothing  loth 
le  hurried  b.ack  to  his  dear  mistress,  aud 
a  few  weeks  after,  on  25th  July,  1784,  a 
marriage  took  place  of  love  on  both  sides, 
and  of  long-continued  happiness  on  her 
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own.  Once  more  the  world  th.it  loved  her 
dinners,  or  admired  her  verses,  stormed 
loudly  at  the  widow’s  breach  of  public 
and  private  decencies,  but  the  thunder 
fell  foint  and  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  a 
woman  who  felt  that  no  harm  had  been 
done  to  any  one  by  an  act  which  saved 
her  own  life,  and  brought  her  an  amount 
of  happiness  such  as  she  had  never  known 
before. 

Among  those  whom  she  had  acquainted 
with  her  intent  to  marry  was  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  who  replied  to  her  in  terms  too 
savagely  unjust  for  a  spirited  woman  to 
take  quietly,  even  from  a  friend  so  hon¬ 
ored.  “  If  you  have  abandoned,”  he 
wrote,  “  your  children  and  your  religion, 
God  forgive  your  wickedness ;  if  you 
have  forfeited  your  fame  and  your  coun¬ 
try,  may  your  folly  do  no  further  mis¬ 
chief.”  Because  she  Avaa  going  to  marry 
a  Lombard  gentleman,  whom  fate  had 
driven  to  teach  music  in  a  foreign  land, 
this  sage  old  mentor  at  once  believed  her 
guilty  of  every  crime  and  baseness  under 
the  sun.  The  8i>oilt  old  man  had  so 
long  regarded  her  as  his  special  prop¬ 
erty,  a  being  ordained  by  Providence 
solely  to  amuse  and  feed  him,  that  he  at 
once  hailed  as  a  personal  affront,  her  “  ig- 
dominious  ”  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
who  was  sure  to  carry  her  away  from  the 
friends  and  social  enjoyments  of  so  many 
years  past.  The  lady’s  answer  was  just 
what  any  one  who  cared  for  her  husband, 
and  knew  herself  free  from  blame  toward 
her  old  friend  and  the  world  at  large, 
would  have  written.  Declaring  Piozzi’s 
birth,  sentiments,  and  profession,  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  Mrs.  Thrale’s,  she  hoped 
his  religion  would  teach  him  to  forgive 
insults  he  had  not  deserved,  while  hers 
would  enable  her  “  to  bear  them  at  once 
with  dignity  and  patience.”  To  hear 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  fame  w’as,  in¬ 
deed,  the  greatest  insult  she  had  yet  re¬ 
ceived,  unless,  perhaps,  by  her  fame  the 
Doctor  meant  “  only  that  celebrity  which 
is  a  consideration  of  a  much  lower  kind,” 
and  for  which  she  cared  only  as  it 
gave  pleasure  to  her  husband  and  his 
friends.  This  letter,  with  its  words  of 
kindly  farewell  to  one  who  had  “  long 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  friendship  never 
infringed-  by  one  harsh  expression  ”  on 
her  part,  shamed  Johnson  into  a  milder 
mood.  He  wrote  back  to  wish  her  every 
blessing  consequent  on  a  step,  which, 
however  he  lamented,  he  had  “  no  pre- 
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tense  to  resent,”  and  urged  her  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England,  where 
her  rank  would  be  higher  and  her  for¬ 
tune  more  under  her  own  eye ;  not  to 
name  other  reasons  which  he  would  not 
then  detail. 

This  piece  of  counsel  had  been  already 
forest-alled  by  Piozzi  himself,  who  pur¬ 
posed  to  bring  his  wife  back  to  England 
as  soon  as  he  had  shown  her  to  his  friends 
and  family,  and  paid  off  the  debts  she  had 
incurred  to  her  own  relatives.  Had  John¬ 
son  lived  a  very  few  years  longer,  he  wouM 
have  seen  his  old  mistress  giving  great 
dinner-parties  in  the  old  house  at  Streat- 
ham ;  courted  once  more  by  her  old  rival, 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  fondly  embraced  by 
that  dear  Miss  Frances  Burney,  who  had 
quarreled  with  her  at  the  time  of  her 
second  marriage,  and  was  afterward  as 
Madame  D’Arblay,  to  draw  in  her  diary 
a  pretentiously  lame  comparison  between 
feminine  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  the  fir  from 
feminine  IMadame  de  Staid.  He  wonhl 
have  seen  the  hateful  music-m.aster  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  daughters  his  wife  had 
never  abandoned,  with  the  courtesy  due 
not  only  to  their  mother’s  choice,  but  even 
more  to  his  own  birth  and  mental  attr.ac- 
lions  ;  while  the  happy  wife  was  queening 
it  with  her  wonted  ease  over  a  society 
whose  jokes  and  slanders  had  gradually 
been  hushed  by  the  reports  of  her  late 
reception  in  the  best  circles  at  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Brussels.  As  for  her  religion, 
she  had  had  a  hard  light  to  keep  it  whole 
between  the  opposite  attacks  at  Milan  of 
German  philosophers  and  Italian  priests  ; 
while  the  easy  morals  of  her  husband’s 
countrymen  h.ad  exposed  her  to  another 
ordeal,  out  of  which  she  came  as  clean  as 
the  most  prudish  of  her  sex  could  have 
wished  to  do.  From  her  reappearance  in 
England,  to  the  day  of  her  death  in  1821, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  continued  to  charm  and  aston¬ 
ish  more  than  one  generation  with  the 
same  flow  of  terse,  witty,  comprehensive 
talk,  the  same  quick  play  of  buoyant  spi¬ 
rits,  gonial  sentiment,  and  racy  good  sense, 
which  delighted  the  cotemporaries  of 
Mrs.  Thrale.  If  unfriendly  judges  con¬ 
demned  her  writings,  and  pulled  to  pieces 
her  private  character,  there  were  hardly 
two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  her 
colloquial  gifts,  and  the  unfading  richness 
of  her  social  attractions. 

Her  w'ritings  in  which  she  expressed 
herself  too  colloquially  to  please  such  pur¬ 
ists  as  Gifford  and  Horace  Walpole,  help 
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US,  for  that  very  reason,  to  realize  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  her  talk.  As  Ovid  lis{)ed 
in  numbers,  and  Sydney  Smith  poured  out 
one  witty  fancy  after  another,  so  Mrs. 
l^iozzi  wrote  a.s  she  spoke  from  a  mind 
stored  with  any  amount  of  apt  illustra¬ 
tions,  pointed  epigrams,  happy  turns  of 
thought,  which  a  marvelously  prompt 
memory  and  a  quick  apprehension  brought 
up  with  equal  ease  to  the  point  of  her 
tongue  or  her  pen.  Of  course  like  most 
women,  she  showed,  at  least  in  licr  young¬ 
er  days,  continual  traces  of  her  compan¬ 
ionship  with  minds  of  the  stronger  sex  ; 
and  for  some  yeare  her  talk  no  less  than 
her  writings  must  have  smacked  largely 
of  the  Jolinsonian  manner,  dashed  with 
slighter  borrowings  from  Burke.  Yet 
the  series  of  letters  to  Sir  James  Fellows, 
written  when  she  was  past  seventy,  fully 
accounts  for  the  fame  she  still  enjoyed  as 
a  social  cynosure  and  talker  of  the  first 
rank.  In  these  her  ready  wit,  invincible 
sprightliness,  and  wide  range  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  seem  brought  out  the  more  clearly 
from  the  easy  terseness  of  a  style  that  is 
all  her  own,  while  her  old  affection  for 
all  literary  and  political  topics  vents  itself 
in  scraps  of  verses,  references  from  mod¬ 
ern  to  ancient  history,  scholastic  disquisi¬ 
tions,  sharp  but  pointed,  and  criticisms  on 
every  new  book  that  comes  in  her  way. 


Mr.  Ilaywai'd  has  given  us  in  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  a  most  readable  medley  of  choice  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  autobiography,  diaries,  let¬ 
ters,  marginal  notes,  and  fugitive  poetry, 
besides  selections  from  her  work  on  Jirit- 
iah  Synonomy,  of  all  which  the  latter 
alone  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  rest  of  his  matter  has 
not  been  worked  into  a  regular  biography. 
Between  his  own  and  her  part  of  tlie  per¬ 
formance,  he  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
presenting  us  an  agreeable  picture  of  a 
woman,  as  estimable,  on  the  w’hole,  as  she 
was  brilliatit,  whose  sound  heart  and  gen¬ 
erous  impulses  were  acknowledged  by 
many  of  those  who  looked  coldly  on  her 
more  eccentric  deeds.  For  what  the 
world  deemed  her  greatest  folly,  she  has 
offered  the  best  defense  in  a  ])ns.s:ige  from 
her  d.airy,  written  partly  in  1782,  before 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Piozzi :  “  A 
woman  of  pas.s.able  person,  ancient  family, 
respectable  character,  uncommon  talents, 
and  three  thousand  a  year,  has  a  right  to 
think  herself  any  man's  equal,  and  has 
nothing  to  seek  but  return  of  affection 
from  w’hatever  partner  she  pitches  on. 
To  marry  for  love  would,  therefore,  be 
rational  in  me,  who  want  no  advancement 
of  birth  or  fortune ;  and  till  I  am  in  love, 
I  will  not  marry,  nor  perhaps  then. 


From  Colburn’*  New  Monthljr. 
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NoTiiiJfa  is  more  curious  than  the  back¬ 
ward  movement  which  has  been  going  on 
in  French  literature  during  the  p.ast  few 
years,  and  the  disputes  to  which  apparently 
Avell-recognized  historic.il  facts  gave  birth. 
The  Keform.'ition,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Great  Century  could  not  be  alluded  to 
without  at  once  entailing  quarrels  and 
abuse.  One  furiouf,  writer,  who  constantly 
rages  against  every  thing  connected  with 
modern  enlightenment,  boldly  declared 
that  Tjouis  XIV.  acted  very  wisely  and 
rightly  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 


XTantes,  and  the  friends  and  defenders  of 
tolerance  wrote  most  earnestly  against 
him,  as  if  they  were  defending  a  cotem¬ 
porary  fact.  On  another  occasion,  an  abbe 
poured  out  his  Dominic.al  gall  in  a  pamph¬ 
let,  in  which  he  demanded  in  the  name  of 
his  religion  and  Church  that  the  study  of 
the  old  classics  should  be  abolished  from 
schools  as  godless  rubbish,  and  at  once  a 
pen-and-ink  warfare  began,  into  which  the 
whole  of  the  French  clergy  were  gra¬ 
dually  draw-n.  Soon  after  began  a  dispute 
about  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  long 
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beon  consif^ned  to  a  literary  limbo,  and  in 
which  one  party  6aw>a  mo<iei  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  government,  the  other  only  bi* 
j^otry  and  reaction.  But  the  explanation 
for  this  may  be  easily  found  :  F rench  au¬ 
thors  are  unable  to  write  what  they  would 
wish  with  that  fi'eedom  necessary  for  a 
satisfactory  result,  and  they  vent  their 
spleen  on  M.  de  Persigny  by  attacking 
one  another. 

An  interesting  history  might  be  written 
about  French  literature  under  the  Em¬ 
pires  and  the  Restoration.  Before  the 
Revolution  authors  were  under  stiict  jjo- 
lice  control.  We  must  not  forget  that 
Father  Daniel  was  accused  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  because  in  his  history  of  Franco  he 
omitted  four  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  Freret  did  penance  in  the  Bastile  for 
his  daring  assertion  that  the  old  Franks 
were  not  a  n.ation,  but  a  federation.  The 
Revolution  removed  none  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  historians,  and  the  Empire 
which,  as  Thierry  wittily  observed,  held  a 
state  monopoly  of  history,  ordered  the 
official  continuation  of  President  Ilenault’s 
j)Oor  Abrege  Ghronologiqm  de  VHistoire 
de  France^  and  of  the  Abbe  Velly’s  llia- 
toire  de  France.  During  the  Restoration 
authors  fared  no  better,  and,  the  censor¬ 
ship  absolutely  prohibited  Augustin  Thier¬ 
ry’s  treatise  on  the  time  of  the  Merovin¬ 
gians,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  ma¬ 
liciously  lopped  off  five  hundred  years 
from  the  age  of  the  French  monarchy. 
But  history  could  not  be  impeded  by  po¬ 
lice  regulations,  and  ere  long  it  rent  all 
the  red-tape  bonds  that  held  it.  Original 
memoirs  and  documents  were  sought  out 
and  cleansed  from  the  dust  that  covered 
them ;  chronicles,  poems,  medals,  por¬ 
traits,  .all  were  cross  questioned :  in  a 
word,  a  renaissance  on  a  small  scale  com¬ 
menced.  The  Middle  Ages,  so  long  con¬ 
temptuously  treated,  rcg.ained  their  honor 
and  repute,  and  the  whole  learned  world 
went  mad  on  Gothicism.  Never  during 
their  existence  as  a  nation  have  the  French 
displayed  greater  reverence  for  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  perseverance  in  the  restoration 
of  monuments  than  from  1818  to  1848. 

Since  the  last  revolution,  however,  great 
changes  have  occurred.  The  events  of 
the  years  1848  to  1852,  which  let  the  his¬ 
tory  of  France  slip  from  the  straight  path, 
and  altered  its  apparently  logical  progress, 
embarrassed  the  historians,  and  they  held 
their  hand.  A  great  change,  too,  had 
taken  place  in  the  nation.  With  the  de- 
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velopment  of  oommercc  and  industry,  a 
taste  has  been  aroused  in  them  fur  in¬ 
creased  expenditure,  though  we  fear  that 
the  publishers  derive  the  least  profit  from 
it.  The  present  state  of  literature  in 
France  is  unparalleled.  Such  books  as 
the  memoirs  of  Leotard,  or  of  Rigolboche, 
are  sold  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, 
while  a  publisher  turns  with  pious  horror 
from  any  manscript  of  respectable  caliber. 
We  w’ill  not  assert  that  books  do  not  .ap¬ 
pear  ;  on  the  contrary,  more  are  now  |)ro- 
duced  in  Paris  than  ever  was  known,  but 
they  are  no  food  for  strongmen.  History 
made  easy,  and  immoral  romances,  such 
is  the  pabulum  offered  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  France.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  have  thought  it  would  not  be 
beside  the  question  if  w’e  cureorily  ran 
through  the  list  of  French  historical  wri¬ 
ters,  and  showed  our  readers  the  n.ature 
of  the  works  on  which  the  next  history  of 
France  will  require  to  be  based. 

There  was  a  time  when  Augustin  Thier¬ 
ry  could  write,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  “  France  possessed  no  nation.al 
history.”  The  great  question  was,  who 
should  undertake  such  a  task,  which  de¬ 
manded  a  combination  of  powers  and 
qualities  rarely  found  in  an  individual. 
Several  distinguished  men,  therefore,  di¬ 
vided  the  Labor  between  them ;  the  bro¬ 
thers  Augustin  and  Amodee  Thierry  taking 
up  the  oldest  period  of  French  history,  in 
which  they  made  some  valu.able  discove¬ 
ries,  while  Guizot,  Ampere,  Villcmain,  and 
several  others,  undertook  specLal  depart¬ 
ments.  Bolder  than  these,  Michelet  and 
Ilenri  Martin  set  to  work  writing  the 
complete  history  of  their  nation. 

Michelet  has  now  all  but  termin.ated  his 
Ilistoire  de  France.,  which  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  begun  and  left  off  again.  The 
first  six  volumes  (1833-1845)  contain  the 
history  of  the  oldest  period  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages :  they  are  written  in  the  romantic 
style  prev.alent  at  the  period,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  author’s  masterpiece.  In 
the  seventh  volume,  entitled  Renaiemnce^ 
Michelet  assumes  a  perfectly  different 
tone,  and  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  liberal  way  in  which 
Michelet  confesses  his  error,  certainly  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  honor,  still,  it  is  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  adhere  to  his  original  plan. 
When  he  began  his  histoiy  he  was  not 
mixed  up  with  the  commotions  of  parties 
and  journals,  which  took  scarcely  any 
notice  of  his  work ;  he  was  regarded  as  a 
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fanatic  writer,  and  chri8tene<l  the  “  hie¬ 
rophant  of  historio£»raphers.”  Aroused 
from  hi.s  contomplalivo  life  by  a  dispute 
with  the  Catholic  party,  his  passionate 
temper  hurled  him  into  the  bitterest  pole¬ 
mics.  His  bold  demeanor  cost  him  many 
friends,  and  the  Minister  of  Worehip 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  profes 
sorship  at  the  Collette  de  France.  This 
was  j)Ouring  oil  on  the  flames,  and  Miche¬ 
let  at  once  sought  support  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  party.  In  his  Jfistoire  de  la  Jlho- 
liUion  Franrahey  a  painfully  bitter  tone  is 
perceptible,  and  this  was  carried  into  the 
other  volumes  of  his  great  historical  work. 
Though  his  descriptions  are  always  pecu¬ 
liar  and  lively,  there  is  an  exaggerated 
straining  after  effect,  and  he  passes  almost 
without  transition  from  the  most  poetical 
style  to  the  coarsest  language.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  an  indescribable  de¬ 
light  in  seeking  out  and  employing  cyni¬ 
cal  and  improper  language,  as  witness  his 
characters  of  Mary  Stuart,  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  .and  C.atherine  de  Medicis.  We 
are  bound  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  is  most  impartial  in  his  abuse  of  (Tuises 
and  Valoises,  C.atliolics  and  Huguenots, 
Leaguers  and  Frondeurs;  in  short,  all 
France  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
(5enturiesis  morally  guillotined.  If  Miche¬ 
let  complains  against  the  harsh  verdicts 
{)assed  on  him,  (as  he  does  against  the 
Doctrinaires,  for  instance,)  he  ought  to 
confess  that  he  is  me.asnred  by  his  own 
w.and.  At  the  doss  of  the  tenth  volume 
he  says  phainly — “  This  history  is  not  im¬ 
partial,”  .and  we  might  overlook  this, 
were  he  not  at  times  purposely  and  pre¬ 
maturely  severe.  His  descriptions  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  .agree  with  what  he  tells 
us  in  cooler  blood  about  the  same  per¬ 
sons  or  others  connected  with  them. 

The  eccentric  medley  of  good  points 
which  easily  degenerate  into  faults,  and 
.and  of  faults  which  often  possess  the 
charm  of  beauties,  justifies  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions  about  Michelet.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  protest  against  his 
fashion  of  writing  hi.story,  we  can  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  tine  thoughts,  point¬ 
ed  remarks,  witty  suggestions,  and  .ad 
mir.able  qualities  scattered  through  his 
writings.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
Michelet  is,  however,  his  individuality; 
his  {)en  follows  the  changes  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  appears  to  be  govered  by  his 
dige.stion.  This  individuality  is  the  spice 
of  his  writing,  but  it  is  also  his  greatest 


injuiy,  for  he  plea.ses  the  reader  or  dis¬ 
pleases  him  personally^  just  in  the  same 
w’ay  as  we  feel  an  instinctive  attachment 
or  revulsion  for  a  person  for  which  we 
are  quite  un.able  to  account.  When  we 
have  read  the  last  six  volumes  of  Miche¬ 
let’s  history,  we  are  full  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  the  spectacle  h.as  left  upon  us;  we 
have  been  present,  so  to  speak,  at  the  re- 
pre8ent.ation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  on  the  stage  ;  the  feasts 
of  the  Borgias,  Savonarola’s  martyr-death, 
the  merry  life  at  Font.alnebleau,  the 
gloomy  apartments  of  the  Estsiirial,  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  ChajK*!,  Luther’s  writ¬ 
ing-cell,  Albert  Durer’s  workshop,  the 
Parisi.an  marri.ageof  blood,  the  menagerie 
of  Henri  HI.,  the  murder  of  Henri  IV., 
Bichclieu’s  cabinet,  Corneille’s  tr.agedies, 
the  accouchement  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  court  ladies 
and  nuns,  under  Louis  XIII.,  .all  this  we 
see  vividly,  and  yet  have  no  di.stiuct  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  those  two  centuries.  The 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  I..e.ngue, 
and  the  Fronde  show  us  their  stormy 
scenes,  but  do  not  reveal  their  mysteries. 

Although  Michelet  fails  in  his  gener.al 
representation  of  hi.story,  he  can  describe 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  concrete 
things;  and  th.at  quickness  of  temper 
which  render’s  him  unfitted  to  contend 
with  abstract  ideas  is  most  serviceable  to 
him  when  he  has  to  introduce  a  character, 
describe  a  landscape,  or  explain  a  work 
of  art.  In  such  instances  he  displays  an 
.astounding  we.alth,  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  images  .and  parallels,  which  he  dispen¬ 
ses  with  profuse  liberality,  but  always  with 
the  instinctive  tact  of  the  true  artist.  It 
is  just  the  same  with  the  colors  he  em¬ 
ploys  ;  they  are  at  times  glowing  and 
dazzling,  but  never  false  or  oflensive  to 
the  eye.  As  regards  his  portraits,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  since  Saint-Simon  no 
Frenchman  has  drawn  them  so  vividly  and 
correctly.  In  his  last  six  volumes  we  find 
them  in  every  variety  ;  full-lengths  in  gala 
costume,  miniatures,  .and  even  profiles, 
drawn  with  a  couple  of  bold  strokes,  but 
.all  of  extraordinary  similitude,  because  the 
characteristic  feature  is  eagerly  sought 
and  brought  out.  An  .artist  himself,  Miclie- 
let  has  a  fine  feeling  for  works  of  art  ; 
and  this  picturesque,  de.scriptive  talent, 
and  constant  reference  to  domestic  history, 
form  the  greater  part  of  his  originality, 
and  render  him  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  first  writers  of  the  age. 
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Henri  Martin  has  recently  completed  his  |  in  short,  is  the  consolation  of  these  litcr- 
lliistoire  dt  Frmice,  in  sixteen  volumes,  j  ary  John  Lacklands. 
and  the  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its  !  Like  other  ex>mini.sters  of  the  J nly  dy- 
being  M’ritten  after  a  regular  plan  ;  and  nasty,  Guizot  sought  solace  for  his  enforc- 
while  containing  the  result  of  much  per-  ed  ab.sence  from  the  scene  of  splendor  and 
sonal  research,  has  appropriated  the  la-  grandeur  in  severe  study,  and  obtained  a 
bors  of  other  historians.  It  is,  in  fact,  compensation  for  his  fall  in  continuing  the 
merely  a  new  edition  of  a  former  work,  labors  of  his  life.  Since  1848  he  has  con- 
five  times  crowned  by  the  French  Acad-  tinned  one  of  his  most  valuable  works, 
emy,  and  which  appeared  completed ;  but  which  he  commenced  in  1820,  llistoire  de 
the  last  volume  had  scarce  come  out  ere  la  Revolution d'Angkterre^anA.ioiha  two 
the  author  determined  to  remodel  it  en-  lir.st  volumes  has  added  four  others,  con- 
tirely.  Henri  Martin  evidently  rivals  his  taining  the  history  of  this  revolution  from 
master,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  has  many  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration, 
of  the  qualities  that  go  to  constitute  a  Guizot  was  always  attracted  by  English 
good  historian  ;  morally  regarded,  his  love  history,  and  derived  from  it  that  anti-Gal 
of  truth  and  desire  for  accuracy  become  lican,  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
in  him  timidity  and  passion.  Though  in-  constitutional  forms,  which  compose  what 
defatigable  in  his  researches,  his  conscience  we  may  call  his  state  religion.  A  man 
never  appears  s.atisfied,  and  his  work  is  who,  like  Guizot,  regards  the  English  and 
overladen  with  references,  which  is  much  French  revolutions  “as  two  battles  in  the 
like  giving  the  reader  the  dross  from  which  same  war,”  can  not  help  anticipating  the 
the  gold  has  been  extracted.  Henri  Mar-  same  result,  and  fore.seeing  a  restoration 
tin  is  the  produce  of  that  mental  move-  across  the  water.  Still,  we  must  do  him 
ment  which  took  place  in  French  litera-  the  justice  of  stating  th.at  if  Ire  entertain 
tnre  in  1820,  and  is  in  action  to  this  day.  this  opinion,  he  has  kept  it  to  himself,  and 
The  p.arliamentary  age  was  certainly  a  glo-  in  his  description  of  the  English  republic 
rious  one  for  France,  especially  the  first  and  dictatorship  strictly  adhered  to  his 
half  of  it,  which  produced  so  many  orators  functions  as  historian.  His  language  is 
and  poets,  philosophers  and  historians ;  always  masculine,  serious,  and  effective ; 
men  such  as  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  though  his  views  m.ay  not  always  be 
Augustin  Thierry,  Cousin,  Thiers,  Royer-  tenable,  they  are  certain  to  be  clever  and 
Collard,  Villemain,  and  Guizot.  The  sharp.  Guizot  has  not  yet  completed  his 
French  still  live  on  these  names,  and  work,  which  he  hopes  to  do  with  the  de- 
through  them  maintain  their  literary  rep-  position  of  James  1 1.  We  shall  then  have 
utation  in  Europe.  Strangely  enough,  a  perfect  history  of  the  Engli.sh  revolution, 
the  same  men  whom  the  revolution  of  and  in  it  a  fine  and  la.sting  memorial  to 
July  tore  from  literary  pursuits  and  intro-  modern  French  literature, 
duced  to  a  political  life,  the  February  rev-  Thiers  has  all  but  completed  his  Ifis- 
olution  sent  back  from  politics  to  litera-  toire  du  Consiilat  el  de  VEinpire.  We 
ture.  Deprived  of  all  sympathy  with  are  not  aware  whether  it  cost  him  any 
affairs  of  state,  they  live  in  great  retire-  trouble,  but  he  has  certainly  not  poured 
ment  amid  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends ;  out  on  the  First  Empire  his  wrath  with 
as  silent  observers  of  the  present  order  of  the  second  :  perhaps,  though,  he  foresaw 
things,  but  by  no  means  as  idle  lookers  the  same  termination  for  both  as  a  logical 
on.  On  the  contraty,  they  wield  the  pen  sequence.  He  treats  his  subject  with  a 
diligently,  and  any  mental  movement  still  decided  liking  for  it,  .and  develops  in  its 
existing  in  France  emanates  chiefly  from  full  power  his  world-renowned  talent  for 
them.  The  events  which  deprived  them  bringing  facts  supei’ficially  together,  and 
of  their  honors  and  offices  have  fortunately  for  explaining  in  a  fluent,  ready  style 
left  them  their  courage,  their  talent,  and  (which  has  no  other  attractions  than  those 
their  love  of  work.  After  forty  years  qualities,  however)  financial  matters,  stra- 
have  elapsed  they  again  find  themselves  tegic  movements,  diplomatic  negotiations, 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  world,  as  they  etc.  While  Thiers  as  historian  has  not  at 
were  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  all  altered  from  the  outset  his  descriptive 
Restoration.  Since  the  political  system  manner,  Mignet,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
they  sought  to  establish  has  been  over-  in  his  later  works  greatly  departed  from 
thrown,  they  can  only  keep  its  memory  his  original  style.  Ilis  Charles  Quint,  son 
alive  in  the  histories  they  write.  History,  Abdication  et  sa  Mart  d  JSL  Yuste,  is  the 
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most  interesting  of  liis  works  in  tiic  seeond 
manner.  He  lias  so  admirably  combined 
grave  bistorical  facts  with  ejnstolary  gos¬ 
sip,  politics  with  .anecdote,  while  at  the 
same  time  evidencing  intense  research, 
tliat  his  work  rea<ls  exactly  like  memoirs 
left  by  a  cotemporary.  We  will  not  as¬ 
sert  that  Mignet  w.as  the  first  F rench  au¬ 
thor  that  employed  this  metliod  of  treat¬ 
ing  history,  but  we  claim  for  him  the 
merit  of  having  ennobled  and  almost  aj)- 
propriated  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Mignet  employs  the 
utmost  psiins  to  impart  to  his  story  of  the 
ailing  emperor  .all  the  dignity  of  history. 
Rarely  have  smaller  things  been  produced 
in  a  grander  style,  or  ordinary  objects 
treated  with  a  nobler  j>encil  :  in  fact,  like 
Murillo,  Mignet  has  succeeded  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  briglitest  and  most  golden  sunshine 
over  common  places  which  are  not  often 
exposed  to  the  brilliancy  of  d.aylight.  So 
great  is  his  art,  that  although  Mignet  de- 
t.ails  all  the  events  of  Sp.anish  history  from 
1555  to  1558,  the  turmoil  of  the  political 
arena  does  not  cause  the  reader  such  ex¬ 
citement  as  the  silence  and  solitude  in 
Charles  V.’s  bed-chamber ;  .and  the  news 
from  Valladolid  or  Brussels,  Fontainebleau 
or  the  Quirinal,  ai>pears  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  the  story  of  the  sick¬ 
ening  Emperor.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  Charles  V.’s  ordinary  character  from 
general  history  can  easily  imagine  how'  he 
spe.aks  of  friend  and  foe,  how  he  writes  to 
tiie  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  or  how  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  army,  and  a  disatlvantageous  treaty 
of  peace ;  but  the  majority  have  no  idea 
of  the  real  man,  of  the  many  details  histo¬ 
ry  necessarily  leaves  unnoticed,  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  friendships,  his  mode  of  conduct,  his 
we.aknesses,  his  whims,  his  contradictions, 
his  absurd  amours,  his  noble  impulses,  his 
incurable  gluttony,  and  his  few  great  and 
noble  actions  in  priv.ate  life  and  dressing- 
gown.  What  most  fascinates  attention, 
then,  in  Mignet’s  book  is  the  sickly  Em¬ 
peror,  speetlily  about  to  die ;  the  kindly 
master  of  Chamberlain  t^'hjada,  and  the 
faithful  patron  of  the  Jesuit  Francisco; 
the  tender  father  of  Don  .1  nan  of  Austria, 
and  the  ecpially  affectionate  brother  of 
Eleonoreof  France;  the  timid  sinner  who 
says  to  his  confessor,  “  Listen,  brother ; 
it  is  ray  firm  will  that  you  do  not  go  from 
here  without  my  knowing  it,  because  I 
insist  on  you  not  leaving  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;”  the  gouty  and  obstinate  old  pa¬ 


tient,  who  amuses  himself  with  clocks,  h.as 
a  superstitious  faith  in  <lates,  ruins  his  di¬ 
gestion  with  fresh  tunny,  swallows  quarts 
of  ice-cold  beer  even  in  winter,  and  who 
receives  as  presents  from  Queen  Catherine 
of  Portugal  sweet-smelling  essences,  In¬ 
dian  cats,  and  parrots ;  the  pious  old  man, 
who  has  it  made  known  by  trumpet-sound 
throughout  the  land  that  no  female  is  to 
come  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  under  the  j>enalty  of  two  hundred 
lashes — .all  this,  we  repe.at,  great  and  small 
strangely  mingled,  fascinates  us  in  this 
description  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  V. 

The  authors  hitherto  mentioned  suffi¬ 
ciently  te.stify  that  the  culture  of  history, 
developed  under  the  July  dynasty  has 
been  till  very  recently  fostered  and  main¬ 
tained.  Instead,  however,  of  obtaining  a 
fresh  impulse  or  progressing,  it  has  at  pre¬ 
sent  remained  stationary  —  perhaps  even 
retrograded.  A  fashion  grew  up  of  se 
lecting  unim|K)rtant  hi.storic.al  personages 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  piquant  details, 
and  the  public  grew  tired  of  books  which 
it  has  recently  become  the  affectation  in 
this,  country  to  ciill  monograms.  As 
Michelet  very  justly  said:  “We  have 
evoked  history,  and  now  it  is  crushing  us 
under  its  weight.”  Fortunately  some  clev¬ 
er  men  hit  on  the  idea  of  writing  wh.at  we 
will  call,  if  we  dare,  the  romance  of  history, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  women 
of  history  resumed  their  proper  place,  and 
the  great  and  most  popular  leader  of  this 
movement  is  Cousin.  Deserted  or  unhap- 
]>y  lovers,  as  a  general  rule,  summon  phi¬ 
losophy  to  their  .aid,  .and  implore  it  for 
consohation  or  forgetfulness,  but  Cousin 
does  exactly  the  opposite  ;  he  consoles 
himself  with  pretty  women  for  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  philosophy  and  politics,  and,  to 
be  quite  secure  .against  betrayal  and  per¬ 
fidy,  he  selects  them  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  years.  lie  is  impassioned  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Fronde,  among  whom  he  has 
chosen  the  Duchess  do  Longneville  as  the 
charmer  of  his  heart.  From  the  outset, 
rather  the  historian  of  philosophy  than  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  philo.sophical  system. 
Cousin  has  thus  fortunately  entered  his 
right  element.  In  the  lively  and  warm 
coloring  which  he  spreads  over  his  des¬ 
cription  of  historical  facts,  in  his  talent  to 
render  archaeological  studies  attractive  to 
the  general  reader,  and  the  fantastic  glow 
with  which  he  illuminates  the  cabals,  quar¬ 
rels,  and  scandal  of  a  p.a8t  age,  he  is  un¬ 
equaled.  He  is  an  historian  sui  generis^ 
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and  be  bos  been  justly  surnained  a  sevea- 
teeutb-century  tuaii,  tbi*  in  style  aud  treat¬ 
ment  bis  books  seem  written  by  a  cotem¬ 
porary  of  Pascal,  wbo  might  have  been  in 
oorres|)ondence  with  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
and  written  additions  to  Uie  memoirs  of 
Cardinal  de  Ketz.  His  Etxulea  sur  les 
Femtnes  lUmtrea  et  la  Society  du  XV  11“ 
Siccle  consist  of  four  female  portraits — 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Madame  do 
Sable,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  Ma 
dame  de  Uautefort.  He  represents  the 
ladies  of  the  Fronde  not  only  as  histori¬ 
cal,  but  as  poetical  })er8onage8,  and  bis 
books  possess,  if  not  the  certainty  of  tho¬ 
rough  liistorical  works,  at  any  rate  the 
attnujtiveness  of  historical  rom-ances. 

The  only  fimlt  we  find  with  Cousin  is 
that  he  has  become  the  founder  of  a  bad 
school.  At  the  present  moment  France 
swarms  with  small  historians,  who,  not 
having  the  talent  to  generalize,  crowd  the 
market  with  “memoires  pour  scrvir.” 
Xo  personage  is  too  insignificant  to  be¬ 
come  the  hero  of  such  volumes,  and  the 
public  buy  them  up  eagerly  as  a  pleasant 
way,  we  assume,  of  learning  history.  Vol¬ 
taire  alludes  somewhere  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  unimportant  details,  which  he  calls 
the  “  vermin  of  history and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  France  is  terribly  plagued 
with  them.  You  see  nothing  but  Bos- 
suet  and  his  age,  Colbert  and  his  age,  Di¬ 
derot  and  his  age.  This  adoration  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  history  is  a  sign  of  the  times  ; 
memoirs  are  said  to  be  easier  and  plea¬ 
santer  reading  than  history  proper,  and 
the  most  earnest  men  no  longer  venture 
to  go  thoroughly  uito  a  subject  for  fear 
of  wearying  their  readers.  In  a  word, 
the  superficiality,  which  has  been  growing 
the  curse  of  France  under  the  Empire, 
has  fairly  invaded  her  literature.  Still  it 
is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  a  system  to 
w-hich  such  men  as  Mignet  and  Cousin 
have  lent  their  powerful  sanction. 

Even  from  the  earlier  period  of  French 
history  Amedee  Tliierry  selected  biogra¬ 
phical  details  and  collected  them  into  a 
work,  bearing  the  title  of  Jllstoire  d’Atti- 
la  et  d«  s€«  SuccM»€urs.  Still,  much  has 
not  been  dug  up  from  this  poor  soil,  and 
the  more  fertile  ground  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  has  been  left  to  lie  fallow ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  age  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  has  been  industriously  turned  up, 
•and  we  have  been  favored  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  League  before  all.  On 
this  imporuint  point  two  camps  have  long 
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been  formed  ;  one  party  regarding  it  as 
the  protector  of  the  monarchical  system, 
the  other  as  a  democratic  movement  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  jwople.  M.  de  Chalam- 
bert,  in  his  Ilistoire  <le  la  Lig^ue^  stepped 
forth  as  defender  of  the  first  view,  but 
with  such  weak  arguments  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  very  easily  refuted  him.  It  was 
found  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
put  down  the  second  and  absurd  notion, 
which  is  very  popular  iu  France.  Miche¬ 
let  was  the  first  to  attack  it  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  eloquence,  and  at  a 
later  date  Henri  Martin  coincided  in  his 
views.  Both  characterize  the  League  as 
“a  system  of  terror  in  the  Hispauo-Catho- 
lic  interests  ”  In  no  history  is  any  thing 
so  fearful  to  be  found  as  this  mad  govern¬ 
ment  of  monks,  fencing-masters,  students, 
and  priests,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  II. ;  rapine 
and  bloodshed  preached  from  every  pulpit, 
and  jtroclaimed  in  every  street  and  square ; 
murder  and  arson,  robbery  and  plunder¬ 
ing  going  on  in  open  day.  AttempU 
have  been  made  to  persuade  people  that 
there  was  a  political  idea  in  this  horrible 
chaos,  but  both  writers  we  refer  to  de¬ 
clare  that  any  “  idea”  must  be  sought  at 
Madrid  :  in  I’aris  only  mercenaries  could 
be  seen,  w’ho  performed  their  sanguinary 
task  for  the  stipulated  price,  and  killed 
men  like  dogs  for  a  few  sous.  But  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  two  historians,  when 
they  try  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  days  and  nights  of  anarchy  and  popu¬ 
lar  fury  iu  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  between  the  Leaguers  and  the 
Septembrisors.  It  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  Marquis  do  Saint-Aulaire,  in  his  Les 
Derniers  Valois^  les  Guises  et  Henri 
Quatre^  that  the  murderers  of  September 
arc  descended  in  a  straight  line  from  those 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  just  .as  the  Leaguers 
of  what  is  called  the  “  day  of  the  barri¬ 
cades,”  (May  twelfth,  1588,)  are  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  our  “  Reds  ”  of  the  J uly  days. 
France  still  possesses  her  Leaguers,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  they 
do  not  speak  out  so  openly,  and  do  not 
[  look  for  assistance  from  Spain  so  much  as 
from  Austria. 

The  impatiently  awaited  work  of  Mig- 
I  net,  in  which  his  lasting  fame  will  be  es¬ 
tablished,  HHistoire  de  la  Reformation^ 

\  could  not  appear  at  a  more  fitting  time 
I  than  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  i>eo- 
!  pie  must  content  themselves  with  the  his- 
j  tory  of  the  French  Reformation,  written 
i  by  M.  Puaux,  a  Protestant  minister.  Tlie 
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two  volusnes  which  have  liiihcrto  ap- 
>care(l  briii"  the  history  up  to  St.  Bartho- 
oraew’s  ni"ht.  It  is  carefully  and  rather 
warmly  written,  and  is  remarkable  among 
other  respects  for  the  avoidance  of  all  po¬ 
lemical  questions,  as  far  as  possible.  Al¬ 
together,  it  is  a  work  which  should  be 
better  known  in  this  country  than  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be. 

A  very  peculiar  bias  taken  by  the  most 
recent  French  literature  is  the  preference 
displayed  for  what  is  called  in  that  coun¬ 
try  “  the  Great  Century.”  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  when  the  French  gladly  recognized 
all  that  was  good  .and  noble  in  all  nations 
and  times;  no  heir  of  the  gre<at  hum.an 
fjuuily  was  repulsed,  neither  the  middle- 
ages,  Home,  Athens,  nor  the  East ;  Shak- 
speare  and  Dante  were  esteemed  as  highly 
— perhaps  more  highly — than  the  old  fo- 
vorites  of  the  nation,  Corneille  and  Ra¬ 
cine  ;  Walmski  stood  by  the  side  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  Kalidasas  with  Virgil,  Hafiz  wdth 
Horace:  a  desire  was  entertained  to  love 
and  honor  all.  The  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  proposed,  should  be  a  true  Pantheon 
of  centuries,  where  a  man  could  wander 
among  the  manes  of  all  the  great  immor¬ 
tals  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  power 
of  the  human  mind.  But  this  desire  for 
universality  was,  after  all,  only  a  foreign 
fashion  introduced  into  France,  and  after 
a  while  things  grew  as  they  were,  like  a 
bow  of  which  the  string  has  been  loosened. 
The  French  are  now  as  fully  convinced  as 
they  formerly  were  that  .all  foreign  models 
when  compared  with  native,  are  as  dwarfs 
to  giants,  and  they  believe  that  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  the  ideal  of  human  per 
fection  in  literature,  art,  mind,  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  in  short  the  real  aceculum  summum. 
With  many  we  allow  that  this  is  only  an 
historic  belief,  but  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  trouble  to  give  it  a  critical 
justification,  and  excellent  French  authors 
disphay  a  peculiar  zeal  in  this.  Every  p.ago 
of  their  books  testifies  to  a  lively  prefer¬ 
ence  for  an  age,  which  cert.ainly,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  has  good  points  to 
recommend  it.  Taking  the  space  occupied 
by  a  few  years,  ami  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  court  circle,  it  offers  us  a  won¬ 
drous  si^iectacle ;  characters,  pas.sion,  tal¬ 
ent,  and  minds,  all  bear  a  powerful  im¬ 
press  of  gre.atnc33  and  thoroughne3s ;  but 
on  leaving  the  charmed  sphere,  we  find  in 
other  classes  of  society,  oppressed,  irreg¬ 
ular,  and  sad  relations,  as  b.ad  as  at  any 
other  epoch  of  history.  While  the  small 


[  selection  glistens  with  sidendor,  the  mass 
of  the  nation  lives  in  outer  darkness. 
We  can  underst.and  the  admiration  for 
the  seventeenth  century  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  world 
any  thing  great  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  few,  and  at  the  same  time  the  views 
of  those  Avho  believe  that  no  permanent 
grandeur  is  possible  in  a  state  unless  the 
majority  coiqierate  in  the  government. 
Hence  there  are  two  w.ays  of  regarding 
the  seventeenth  century,  .and  every  thing 
depends  on  our  choice  of  the  wider  or 
the  narrower.  Most  F rench  authora  now¬ 
adays  select  the  latter,  and  we  can  not 
blame  them  for  doing  so,  regard  being 
had  to  the  present  state  of  matters  in 
France.  Men  who  feel  an  aversion  from 
the  existing  rule  only  too  gladly  seek  an 
elysium  in  a  time  of  past  glory.  The 
Horatian  Odt  profammi  vrdgtta  et  arceo 
will  long  remain  the  favorite  motto  of  a 
great  number  of  patriotic  spirits,  who 
will  select  the  seventeenth  century  as 
their  gathering-ground,  for  it  was  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  in  which  th.at  motto  was 
most  brilli.antly  illustrated,  and  we  have 
no  cause  to  coinpl.ain  of  this,  for  the  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  Great  Century  produces 
works  which  h.ave  their  value,  after  all. 
For  instance.  Cousin  has  raised  himself 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Distinguished  Ladies 
of  the  Fronde,  a  monument  which  will 
longer  jirotect  him  from  oblivion  than  his 
philosophic  works  will  do.  The  number 
of  such  biographies  annually  increases  in 
France :  their  authors  have  more  or  less 
kept  the  celebrated  model  before  their 
eyes,  and,  thanks  to  the  prevailing  love 
of  imitation,  it  seems  as  if  every  body 
connected  with  that  age  will  m.arch  past 
us  life  b^'  life.  Tlie  best  memoirs  of  this 
description,  however,  have  hitherto  been 
produced  by  Oscar  de  Vallee  and  Amedee 
Renee. 

Oscar  de  Valee  made  his  debut  as  apo¬ 
litical  writer  with  a  philippic  against  the 
Bourse  mania.  Las  Manieurs  d' Argent, 
which  produced  a  sens.ation,  if  not  an  ef¬ 
fect.  A  conviction  of  the  impotence  of 
struggling  against  the  spirit  of  the  age 
probiibly  led  him  to  historical  studies,  and 
at  present  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  distinguished  authors  who  have  emi¬ 
grated  into  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
latest  work,  Antoine  Lemaistre  et  ses  Co- 
feniporains  is  no  mere  memoir,  but  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  and  throws  a  brilliant 
light  on  the  satirical  side  of  life  and  man- 
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ners  at  that  day.  Other  books  have  de 
picted  this  century  at  court,  in  salons, 
theaters,  and  the  confessional,  but  De 
Valee  goes  deeper,  and  mercilessly  expos¬ 
es  the  rottenness  of  the  scaffolding  on 
which  the  state  building  was  erected. 

Amede  Renee  has  lately  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  author  of  several  historical 
works,  and  not  so  long  ago  conducted  the 
political  department  of  the  Constitution- 
tiel,  which,  as  the  world  knows,  has  been 
converted  from  a  liberal  Saul  into  a  right- 
minded  Paul.  His  volumes,  Les  Nieces  de 
Mazarin  and  Madame  de  Montmorency^ 
prove  how  thoroughly  Renee  is  up  to  his 
work.  He  seems  really  to  have  lived  in 
the  past,  and  been  the  confidential  adviser 
and  friend  of  the  jiersonages  he  introduces 
on  the  scene,  and  all  this,  too,  without 
para<le  of  learning  or  attempted  line 
writing.  Some  years  back  Renee  was 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  Sis- 
mondi's  Ilistoire  des  Nranfais,  and  wrote 
the  thirtieth  and  last  volume,  which  has 
recently  been  brought  out  in  a  separate 
and  improved  form,  under  the  title  of 
Louis  ^VI.  et  sa  Cour.  This  volume 
forms  a  strange  contrast  to  Sismondi’s 
manner.  The  other  volumes  are  Gene- 
ve.se;  that  is  to  say,  full  of  information, 
but  without  color,  life,  or  warmth.  The 
last  is  Parisian  ;  that  is,  piquantly  witty, 
at  times  even  brilliant,  alw.ays  lively,  and 
admirably  written,  for  Renee  is  what  Sis- 
mondi  never  was  in  the  higher  branches 
of  liter.ature.  He  also  varies  greatly  iu 
his  mode  of  handling  his  subject :  he  is 
not  a  Protestant,  like  Sismondi,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  free  from  the  influences  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  With  him  his¬ 
tory  is  before  all  personal,  and  he  consid¬ 
ers  that  enough  has  been  done  when 
correct  likenesses  of  the  characters  are 
given. 

From  the  Great  Century  to  the  times 
of  Louis  XV.  seems  but  a  step,  and  that 
step  has  been  taken  by  M.  de  Capefigue, 
at  the  present  day  the  roost  daring  adula¬ 
tor  of  the  eighteenth  century,  atid  author 
of  a  great  number  of  hi8loric.al  works, 
which  find  a  ready  sale,  at  the  expense  of 
good  taste  and  healthy  discrimination. 


Capefigue  treats  history  like  a  huge  Bo- 
logna  sausage,  from  which  he  cuts  otf 
slices  to  serve  up  on  publishers’  counters. 
His  treatment  of  history  is  indubitably 
piquant  and  highly  spiced,  and  his  views 
are  so  strikingly  novel  that  he  stands 
alone  among  histoiians.  This  was  spi, 
cisilly  the  case  in  two  of  his  recent  works, 
one  in  a  sky-blue  wrapper,  entitled  Lks 
Marquise  de  Pompadour^  the  other  in 
white,  with  a  rosary  upon  it,  and  the  title 
La  Comtesse  du  Barry.  The  interior  of 
these  books  harmonizes  exactly  with  their 
exterior :  that  periwig  age  which  persons 
have  hitherto  fancied  concealed  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  powder,  M.  Capefigue  sees  in  the 
most  brilliant  light,  and  what  ordinary 
mortals  regard  in  this  age  .as  rouge,  false¬ 
hood,  and  impotence,  is  in  his  sight  naught 
but  nature,  truth,  and  energy.  He  very 
bitterly  upbraids  the  immorality  of  all  the 
historians  who  have  treated  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  before  him,  and  zealously 
attacks  the  philosophers,  parliaments, 
Montesquieu,  D’Alembert,  Voltaire,  but 
above  all,  Diderot,  “the  epicurean  swine 
from  the  herd  of  Encyclopedists,”  who 
insulted  the  charming  Marchioness  and 
Countess,  and  deferred  the  hour  of  their 
canonization.  At  the  present  time  31. 
Capefigue  is  engaged  in  collecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  lives  of  the  French  royal 
mistresses  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hav¬ 
ing  already  produced  those  of  the  mis¬ 
tresses  of  the  Grand  3Ionarque  in  his 
Mademoiselle  de.  la  VaUiere.  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils,  as  dramatic  author  and  writer 
of  romances,  is  of  mental  affinity  with 
Capefigue  as  historian,  and  they  are  both 
on  the  same  road  to  immortality. 

And  here  we  must  break  off  for  the 
pre.sent,  though  our  subject  is  far  from 
exhausted.  In  fact,  space  has  forbidden 
us  touching  on  the  legion  of  books  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  first  French  revolution,  but 
we  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  Our  object  having  been 
to  point  out  to  the  student  of  French  his¬ 
tory  the  more  important  works  he  should 
consult,  we  have  necessarily  omitted  many, 
but  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded 
may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 
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The  name  of  this  eminent  man  and  re¬ 
nowned  sculptor  will  live  in  the  art  which 
he  adorned  as  long  as  admiration  for 
beautiftd  statuary  shall  last.  We  deem  a 
portrait  of  this  great  man  and  artist  a  fit¬ 
ting  adornment  of  The  Eclectic.  Among 
the  names  and  portraits  which  embellish 
this  work,  the  lineaments  of  his  face  and 
its  strongly-marked  features  will  excite  in¬ 
terest  and  attention.  Albeut  Tiiokwald- 
HEN'  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  his 
lineage  said  to  be  traceable  from  the  an¬ 
cient  and  royal  house  of  Harold  llildetand. 
His  father,  Gotschalk  Thorwaldsen,  wiis  an 
Icelander,  and  a  carver  of  figure-heads  for 
ships.  Albert  was  born  at  Haisciawieh, 
near  Copenhagen,  November  19th,  1770. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  student  at  the  Aca<lemy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  received 
instruction  from  the  painter  Abildgaard. 
In  1787  he  gained  a  silver  medal;  and 
two  years  .after,  a  gold  one,  for  a  com¬ 
position  of  Ileliodorus  driven  from  the 
Temple  In  1793  he  received  the  highest 
reward  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  stu¬ 
dent  ;  this  was  the  grand  prize  which  car¬ 
ried  with  it  the  substantial  advantage  of 
an  allowance,  for  a  term  of  years,  of  five 
hundred  thalers,  equal  to  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  English.  This 
provision  placed  it  in  his  power  to  travel, 
and  after  some  time  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
the  great  school  of  art.  He  arrived  in 
Home,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  ten 
months,  in  a  D.anish  frig.ate,  in  1796. 

For  some  time  he  was  undecided  whe¬ 
ther  to  devote  himself  to  sculpture  or 
painting  as  a  profession,  till  his  visits  to 
the  Vatican,  where  so  many  nnisterpieces 
of  sculpture  are  collected,  determined  his 
choice.  For  a  time  he  doubted  his  ability 
to  .approach  the  high  excellence  of  the 
great  works  of  art.  Under  this  feeling  of 
depression  he  destroyed  many  of  his 
vvorks,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  of 
his  friends,  who  saw  in  him  the  promise 
of  a  gre.at  artist.  I  le  continued  his  labors, 
and  modeled  various  works  of  Greek  sub¬ 
jects,  but  with  no  protit.able  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  me.ans  of  support.  Theturning- 
jioint  of  his  fortunes  w’as,  however,  at  hand. 


Among  the  works  he  had  contemplated 
was  the  model  of  a  statue  of  Jason  of  he¬ 
roic  size,  naked,  and  bearing  on  his  .arm  the 
golden  fleece  ;  a  figure  exhibiting  an  inti-  ' 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  human  form, 
simple  in  treatment,  and  of  a  fine  style  of 
art.  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
b.anker  of  London,  happened  to  visit  the 
studio  of  the  young  Dane.  He  was  struck 
with  the  noble  character  of  the  Jason, 
recognized  .at  once  the  ability  of  the 
sculptor,  and  commissioned  Thorwaldsen 
to  execute  it  for  him  in  m.arbie.  This 
timely  assistance  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  exertions  of  our  artist.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  he  had  so  ardently  desired  and  so 
long  waited  for  was  now  afforded  him, 
ami  from  this  beginning  m.ay  be  traced  an 
unceasing  flow  of  employment  and  suc¬ 
cess.  For  the  remainder  of  his  career, 
till  his  death  in  1844,  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  the  active  exercise  of  his  art. 
He  now  determined  to  fix  his  permanent 
residence  .at  Rome. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  our  limited 
space  to  describe  particularly  all  the 
works  deserving  of  notice  of  this  indefati¬ 
gable  artist.  Of  his  numerous  statues  of 
Greek  subjects,  as  Mars,  Mercury,  Gany¬ 
mede,  the  Graces,  Venus,  Hebe,  Psyche, 
and  others  of  the  pseudo-classical  school, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  th.an  that 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  master  hand, 
and  admirably  imitate  the  idealized  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  best  ancient  examples.  Ilis 
statuary  of  Mercury  watching  Argus, 
may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  hap- 
jiiest  illustr.aiions  of  Greek  poetry  in  this 
imitated  style  of  sculpture.  Another  of 
his  line  productions,  representing,  in  a  se- 
lies  of  relievi,  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  is  a  noble  work, 
sutticient  of  itself  to  est.ablish  the  fame  of 
its  author.  It  was  originally  designed,  by 
command  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  decorate  a 
part  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  at  Rome.  Af¬ 
terward  it  was  executed  in  marble  for 
Count  Somariv.a,  for  his  villa  at  Como.  It 
is  now  in  the  P.alace  of  Christianburg  at 
Copenh.agen. 

The  real  genius  and  individual  feeling 
of  Thorwaldsen  are  more  truly  and  more 
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favorably  shown  in  those  works  which 
illustrate  religious  and  similar  subjects. 
His  colossal  statue  of  Christ,  executed 
for  a  church  in  Copenhagen,  is  of  this 
class,  and  stands  preeminent  among  mo¬ 
dem  works  in  sculpture  ;  for  sentiment,  as 
w'ell  as  other  art  qualities,  it  may  fearless¬ 
ly  compete  with  any  ancient  w’ork.  The  Sa¬ 
viour  is  represented  as  standing,  w'ilh  both 
arms  extended  and  but  slightly  advanced. 
TTie  hands  are  open,  as  if  inviting  approach. 
The  action  is  simple  and  dignified,  :ind  the  j 
expression  at  once  noble  and  tender.  The 
forms  are  of  the  purest  type  of  beauty ; 
and  the  largo  mantle,  which  constitutes 
the  drapery,  is  boldly  and  skillfully  ar¬ 
ranged,  leaving  the  arms  and  feet  exposed. 
Statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  fur  the 
same  church,  are  equally  admirable  sjKJci- 
raens  of  this  sculptor’s  deep  feeling  and 
judicious  treatment,  when  engaged  on 
works  of  this  clas.s. 

Among  the  more  important  portrait 
works  executed  by  this  artist,  may  be 
mentioned  two  equestrian  statues  of  Max¬ 
imilian  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  and  Ponia- 
towski;  also  a  fine  seated  figure  of  Galileo, 
and  another  of  Byron,  now  at  Cambridge. 
A  work  of  Tliorwaldsen,  well  known  to 
travelers,  is  a  colossal  lion  erected  near 
Lucerne,  w'hich  commemorates  the  gallant 
Swiss  guards,  who  fell  in  defending  the 
Tuileries  on  the  tenth  August,  1792.  The 
bassi-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen,  represent¬ 
ing  Day  and  Night,  are  amongst  his  best 
known  smaller  works. 

Canova,  the  great  Italian  sculptor,  was 
in  the  hight  of  his  fame  when  Thorwald¬ 
sen  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  judges 
of  art ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
latter  was  the  first  and  only  competitor, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  to  dispute  the 
w’ell- earned  preeminence  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  fellow-laborer  in  the  art. 

Thorwaldsen  died  at  Copenhagen  on 


the  25th  of  March,  1844.  He  attended 
the  theater,  as  was  his  custom,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  that  day.  -  Before  the  performance 
commenced,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  although  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  conveyed  home  and  received 
the  most  anxious  attention,  he  expired 
without  speaking. 

Thorwaldsen  received  during  his  life¬ 
time  the  most  honorable  testimonials  of 
respect  and  admiration.  Frederick  of 
Denmark  conferred  on  him  lettei's  of  no¬ 
bility,  and  he  received  decorations  and 
orders  of  knighthood  from  various  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe.  His  obsequies  were 
performed  with  great  pomp  in  the  Holm 
church.  The  King,  in  deep  mourning, 
was  present  at  the  funeral,  at  which  the 
Crown-Prince  and  other  royal  and  distin¬ 
guished  personages  also  attended,  walking 
as  mourners.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
also  assisteil  at  the  ceremony,  and  the 
concoui-se  of  people,  including  the  public 
bodies,  municipal  and  academical,  amount¬ 
ed  to  many  thousands.  An  interesting 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  performance 
of  the  requiem^  w'ritten  by  the  sculptor’s 
intimate  and  dear  friend,  GShlenschlagcr. 

Thorwaldsen  was  rather  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  hight.  The  outline  of  his  face  was 
rather  square.  His  general  expression 
was  calm  and  thoughtful,  and  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  His  eyes  were  light  and  penetrating ; 
his  mouth  wide,  and  usually  closely  shut. 
He  wore  his  hair,  which  had  grown  near¬ 
ly  white,  in  large  masses  divided  over  his 
fine  broad  forehead,  and  fulling  on  each 
side,  something  like  a  lion’s  mane,  nearly 
to  his  shoulders.  It  is  interesting  to  ^aze 
on  his  expres.sive  face,  as  thus  described 
and  presented  in  the  fine  portrait  which 
adorns  this  number  of  Tub  Eclectic,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  rich  variety  of  portraits  which 
have  appeared  in  this  work. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

BY  THE  REV.  8AMUEL  HAUGIITON,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  Trinll/  College,  end  ProfeMor  of  Geology  in  the  CniTenitjr  of  Dublin. 


A  msTOKY  of  a  people  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  imperfect  wliich  did  not  also 
f^ive  some  account  of  the  country  inhab¬ 
ited  by  tliat  people,  aud  it  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  somewhat  unnatural  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  actions,  the  wars,  and  the  polity 
of  any  great  nation  from  their  due  alliance 
with  the  climate,  the  proiluctions,  and 
the  natural  resources  oi  the  land  they 
lived  in. 

In  like  manner  a  mere  geological  sketch 
of  the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
we  live  on  must  bo  meager  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  if  unaccompanied  with  an  astronomi¬ 
cal  account  of  the  planet  which  constitutes 
the  arena  on  which  these  successive  races 
of  inhabitants  h.ave  lived  and  died.  A 
short  time  ago  an  essay  on  the  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  have 
led  one  to  presuppose  an  es-say  on  history, 
jiroperly  so  called;  but  every  person  is 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  we  now 
include  within  our  view'  a  much  larger 
range  of  animals  and  objects  of  interest 
than  merely  our  fellow -men.  We  are 
bound,  in  fact,  to  consider  not  only  our 
fellow’-men,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  cre¬ 
ation,  but  also  what  have  been  described 
as  “  our  humbler  fellows.”  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  regard  these  humbler  fellows  with 
.as  great  a  degree  of  reverence  and  super¬ 
stitions  aw'e  as  some  of  our  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  but  I  am  prepared  to  regard  them 
with  interest  and  even  affection,  as  I  l>e- 
lieve  them  to  be,  like  ourselves,  wonderful 
and  remark.able  examples  of  the  almighty 
IK>wcr  of  God,  who  h.as  placed  them  in 
this  w’orld  to  enjoy  with  us  the  benefits 
and  blessings  with  w'hich  he  surrounds  us 
all. 

The  first  .attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  history  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live 
was  made  by  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived  upon  that  globe.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  In  speculating  in  his  Principia 
on  the  shape  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and 
in  comparing  it  with  our  own  planet,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  these  pla¬ 
nets  may  have  been  originally  in  a  state 
VOL.  LIV.— No.  1 


of  liquid  fusion,  and  that  they  ow'e  their 
pre.scnt  sh.apes  to  their  rotation  around 
their  axes.  The  idea  thus  thrown  out  by 
Newton  was  taken  up  afterward  by  the 
cclcbrateil  Clairaut,  and,  in  later  times, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  most  retnark.ablc 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Laplace.  This 
great  man  threw  out  the  idea  that  the 
planets  and  the  satellites  that  surround 
them  were  originally  not  only  fluid  but 
might  even  have  been  gaseous,  and  that  a 
single  origin  must  be  sought  for  .all  the 
planets  th.at  encircle  our  sun.  The  specu¬ 
lation  to  which  I  allude  does  not  occupy 
more  than  a  few  lines  of  one  of  the  many 
volumes  written  by  Laplace — ^lie  notices 
the  subject  and  dismisses  it  in  the  s.ame 
cursory  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it. 
Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  his 
time  many  books  and  treatises  have  been 
written  on  this  subject  at  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  pen  aud  ink,  though  without  much 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  genius  like  that  w'ilh  which 
Lapl.ace  was  endowed  to  throw  out  words 
and  hints  that  shall  constitute  a  sort  of 
center  or  rallying  -  point  around  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  second  and 
third-rate  men  will  cluster  and  attempt  to 
gain  for  themselves  notoriety  by  repeat¬ 
ing,  like  a  cuckoo-cry,  the  doctrine  their 
great  master  had  first  uttered  ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  nebular  hypothesis  minutely 
we  sh.all  find  that  not  one  iota  has  been 
added  to  Laplace’s  speculation.  His  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  expressed  in  very  few  w’ords:  he 
finds  the  sun  in  the  center  of  a  system  re¬ 
volving  in  a  direction  from  right  to  left, 
the  planets,  one  after  the  other,  around 
the  sun,  revolving  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  sun,  from  right  to  left,  revolving 
nearly  in  circles  and  in  orbits  which  are 
almost  all  in  the  same  plane.  He  finds 
each  phanet  revolving  on  its  axis  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  sun,  and  their  satel¬ 
lites  revolving,  like  themselves,  in  circular 
orbits,  with  sm.all  inclinations.  No  person 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the.se 
facts  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  they 
point  to  a  common  origin  for  the  sun, 
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planets,  satellites,  and  the  various  bodies 
that  surround  that  sun — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  comets,  which  do  not  come  within 
this  class.  This  brilliant  idea,  first  thrown 
out  by  a  man  of  genius,  has  never  been 
added  to,  for  I  believe  that  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  add  to  that  first  great  and 
brilliant  idea  of  Laplace  have  been  success¬ 
ive  failures.  The  illustrious  Comte,  in  a 
portion  of  his  work  on  Positive  Philoso- 
phy^  and  afterward  in  a  paper  which  he 
read  (never  printed)  before  the  Academy 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  necessity  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
The  result,  as  is  now  well  known,  was  to 
show  that  if  Comte  was  not  more  exact  as 
a  metaphysician  than  he  was  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  not  to  have  published  his  book  at  all. 
His  mathematical  demonstration  was  a 
complete  delusion.  He  re  discovered  the 
third  law  of  Kepler,  a  law  that  was  well 
known  to  every  mathematician  in  Europe 
hundred  of  years  before  Corate  was  born,  j 
In  later  times  attempts  have  been  made  j 
by  m.athematicians  much  more  trustworthy  I 
to  contribute  information  additional  to 
that  first  afforded  by  Laplace.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  which,  I  believe, 
even  now  produces  some  of  the  best  and 
greatest  analysts  in  Europe,  (1  will  not 
except  in  this  statement  even  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin,  which,  I  believe,  in  its  ele¬ 
gant  and  more  beautiful  geometry  sur- 
|)asses  Cambridge,  while  it  yields  to  her 
in  analysis,)  has  for  many  years  past  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  treatises  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  written  with  more  or  less  ability,  all 
of  them  aiming  to  add  something  to  the 
words  of  Laplace,  but  they  have  added 
nothing  whatever  to  our  real  knowledge. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  custom  prev.ails  in 
that  University,  so  familiar  to  lawyers,  of 
quoting  a  precedent  or  saying  found  in  a 
Wok  and  then  believing  it  to  be  true,  I 
can  not  say,  but  certainly  this  does  prevail 
in  Cambridge — the  mathematicians  of  that 
University  too  often  take  hypotheses  in 
this  subject  for  granted,  as  if  they  were 
laws  of  nature. 

So  mucli  has  this  custom  prevailed  in 
our  sister  University,  that  our  critics 
complain,  that  at  a  recent  examination, 
the  existence  of  matter  was  ignored  alto¬ 
gether.  I  mention  these  researches  of 
Air.  Hopkins  and  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  belief,  that 
when  examined  by  the  test  of  time,  and 
by  the  careful  consideration  of  competent 


mathematicians,  however  valuable  they 
may  be  as  mathematical  exercitalions, 
they  will  be  found,  in  no  respect,  to  have 
added  to  the  real  knowledge  possessed, 
when  Laplace  invented  the  nebular  by- 

Eothesis.  This  remarkable  speculation  of 
laplace,  to  which  he  himself  appears  not 
to  have  attached  a  due  importance  and 
weight,  has  led  to  a  universal  conviction 
among  scientific  thinkers,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
satellites,  to  some  unique  physical  cause, 
such  as  he  has  assigned ;  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  forced  to  go  back  to  a  time,  beyond 
any  thing  that  geologists  can  tell  us  of. 
And  astronomers  may  claim  their  right 
to  say  to  the  geologists,  your  epochs  are 
highly  respectable,  but  they  are  mere 
“  modern  instances,”  compared  with  our 
“  ancient  saws.”  They  may  say  that  they 
know  the  history  of  the  world  before  geo¬ 
logists  can  trace  it,  or  before  they  can 
find  in  its  crust  a  single  record  of  the 
jiast. 

The  history  of  our  globe  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  periods — the  astronomi¬ 
cal,  the  geological,  and  the  historical  pe- 
rio<l.s. 

Of  the  first  j)eriod,  I  believe  that  La¬ 
place  has  already  written  all  that  we  shall 
ever  know  ;  its  scale  of  time  deiKjnds  on 
the  conditions  of  the  cooling  .and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  planetary  nebula*,  with  respect 
to  which  w’c  must  be  content  to  reimain  in 

t>erpetual  ignorance ;  its  phenomena  are 
>eyond  the  boundaries  of  positive  science 
and  of  real  knowledge ;  it  resembles  the 
eiKich  of  myth  and  fhble  which,  necessari¬ 
ly,  it  as  would  seem,  must  precede  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  true  history  and  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  third,  or  historical 
epoch,  we  .all  know  what  it  means ;  its 
periods  are  measured  by  d.ays,  and  months, 
and  years,  and  though  its  records  are 
sometimes  wanting,  yet  if  found,  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  st.and.ard  of  time  with  which  we  ought 
to  compare  them. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  measure 
of  time  involved  in  the  second  or  geologi¬ 
cal  period  of  the  Earth’s  History  ?  It  is  a 
history  in  which  the  order  and  succession 
of  events  is  recorded,  but  the  standard 
of  time  is  lost;  for  no  one  knows  what 
interval  of  time  is  involved  in  the  “durji- 
lion  of  a  species,”  or  the  “  deposition  of 
a  mile  of  sediment.”  On  this  question 
geologists  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
two  schools,  namely :  Those  who  adopt. 
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as  the  unit  of  time,  the  existence  of  a 
species,  and  those  wlio  prefer,  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  unit,  the  deposition  of  a 
given  quantitj'  of  rand. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  former 
class  of  geologists  have  greatly  exaggera¬ 
ted  the  duration  of  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  periods,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  rapid  change  in  organic  life,  which 
has  characterized  these  latter  periods  as 
compared  with  the  I’alajozoic  epochs. 
Let  any  one  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
analogous  case  of  history.  Let  him  corn- 
jiare  the  Empire  of  China  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Greece.  From  the  time  th.at 
the  three  hundred  Spartans,  under  Leoni¬ 
das,  fought  at  Thermopylae,  to  defend 
tlieir  country  against  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  Persians,  to  the  time  when 
Demosthenes  uttered  his  Philippics,  a 
period  of  somewhat  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  elapsed.  Let  any  man  having 
a  heart  to  feel,  who  can  understand  his¬ 
tory,  and  poetry,  and  the  ideas  which 
great  men  are  capable  of  giving  to  their 
descendants,  compare  these  three  hundred 
years  of  Greece’s  liistory,  with  the  three 
thousand  years  by  which  the  great  Em¬ 
pires  of  Japan  and  Cathay  reckon  their 
a^es,  and  let  him  aay  to  which  would  he 
give  the  greater  importance.  Tlie  answer 
would  be  obvious.  In  like  manner,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  greater  interest  that  these  re¬ 
cent  dejmsils  possess  induces  us  to  regard 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  mag¬ 
nify  their  imjmrtance,  .and  to  transfer  to 
them  a  dignity  which  can  not  spring  from 
the  length  of  time  to  which  they  can  lay 
claim.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  mile 
of  mud  and  a  mile  of  limestone  represent 
the  same  period  of  time ;  but  that  a  mile 
of  limestone  in  the  older  world  represents 
the  same  period — .as  far  as  we  can  judge 
— .as  a  mile  of  limestone  does  in  the  later 
jicriods  of  the  world  ;  and  when  we  find 
in  the  older  periods  five  species  per  mile 
of  limestone,  and  in  the  later  ages  fifty, 
we  arc  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the 
period  of  the  one  is  not  of  equal  duration 
with  that  of  the  other.  The  most  recent 
information  we  possess  on  the  subject 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale  represents  the  thickness,  and, 
as  I  believe,  consequently,  the  duration 
of  the  four  great  periods  into  which  the 
strata  of  the  globe  may  be  divided : 


0«ognphieal  Mile*. 


I.  The  Azoic  Strata . 4-3.W 

n.  The  Lower  Palaeozoic . .5  082 

III.  The  Upper  Palaeozoic . 4-458 

IV.  Secondary  and  Tertiary . 4-.5 1 2 
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During  the  periods  represented  by 
these  eighteen  miles  of  strat.a,  the  crea¬ 
tive  force  that  produced  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  was  very  variously  exercised. 

From  this  representation  it  is  evident 
th.at  the  crustaceans  were  produced  most 
rapidly  at  the  close  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 
period ;  that  the  reptiles  reached  their 
maximum  of  development  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Neozoic  period  ;  th.at  the  fishes 
enjoyed  two  maxima  of  rapidity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Upper  P.al8Bozoic,  and  the  other  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Neozoic  period  ; 
and  that  the  mammals  approached  their 
greatest  rate  of  production  at  the  close 
of  the  Neozoic,  and  commencement  of 
the  Historical  period,  just  previous  to  the 
creation  of  man. 

These  represent  the  zoological  imjior- 
t.ance  of  the  crustaceans,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  mammals  at  each  period  of  tlie  earth’s 
history. 

These  four  classes  of  animal  life  have 
never  coexisted  in  equal  amount  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  but  have  reigned  in 
succession,  as  the  dominant  races  that 
ruled  their  fellows,  both  by  force  of  num¬ 
bers  and  by  virtue  of  superior  bulk  and 
intelligence. 

The  crustaceans  attained  theirmaximum 
of  development  in  the  Lower  Palasozoic 
period,  att.aining  a  proportion  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
coexisting  species. 

The  fishes  succeeded  the  crustaceans — 
not  gradatim,  but  per  ealtum  —  and  in 
the  Upper  Pala?ozoic  period  attained  a 
proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
coexisting  species. 

A  glance  at  the  crustaceans  and  fishes 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law  prevailed 
in  the  history  of  the  earth,  that  a  de¬ 
throned  race  never  again  acquired  the 
ascendency  it  once  had.  The  crustaceans 
and  fishes  both  made  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
sume  their  former  position  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Neozoic  period,  but 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  extinguished 
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by  the  dominant  reptiles,  w'ho  at  that 
time  rose  to  eminence,  and  reached  the 
high  proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent 
of  the  coexistent  species. 

The  zoological  importance  of  the  rep¬ 
tiles  rapidly  declined,  and  they  w'ere  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  government  of  the  world 
by  the  mammals,  which  finally  attained  a 
preponderance  of  twenty-two  per  cent  at 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
creation  of  man — the  la.st,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful,  and  the  most  cruel  of  the  successive 
races  that  have  governed  the  globe  since 
it  was  first  inhabited.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore  evident,  that  four  successive  races 
have  lived  and  ruled  upon  this  globe; 
that  they  have  succeeded  each  other  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  not  by  transition  of  one  spe¬ 
cies  into  another ;  and  that  their  jwwer 
was  partly  due  to  numbers,  and  partly  due 
to  superior  size  and  force. 

Thus,  four  succe.ssive  aristocracies  lived 
and  flourished  on  the  surface  of  this  globe 
before  “  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image”  to  people  it  and  to  have  dominion 
over  all.  It  appeal’s  that  these  aristocrats, 
the  crustaceans,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  mam¬ 
mals,  each  attained,  in  that  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  their  maximum  degree  of  devel- 
n|>ment  and  iraportunco.  They  lived,  they 
flourished,  they  had  their  day ;  they  de¬ 
clined  again,  and  are  past  and  gone  as 
much  from  us  as  the  dynasties  of  AssyriJ^ 
llabylon,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Now  will 
any  man  who  reads  the  history  of  the 
human  race  tell  us  that  Assyria  produced 
Babylon  ;  that  Babylon  produced  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  that  Alexander  made  Cajsar  ?  He 
would  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic  who  would 
hold  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  And  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  crustaceans,  fishes,  ; 
reptiles,  and  mammals,  because  they  have 
lived  and  tyrannized  in  succession  on  the 
earth,  followed  from  each  other  by  a  law 
of  descent  ?  That  the  crustaceans  pro¬ 
duced  the  fishes;  that  the  fishes  gave  birth 
to  the  reptiles;  that  the  reptiles  were 
developed  into  the  mammals.  No — the 
reptiles  are  not  born  of  the  fishes;  the 
mammals  are  not  sprung  from  the  reptiles ; 
and  God  forbid  that  man  should  be  born 
of  an  ape.  Base,  degraded,  and  cruel  as 
he  is,  he  was  once  made  in  the  “image  of 
tiod,”  and  carries  with  him  in  his  degra¬ 
dation  the  ineftaceable  lineaments  of  his 
|Hjrentage. 

If  the  doctiino  of  the  “  pithecoid  ori¬ 
gin  of  man”  were  true,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  reign  of  the  mammals  cultni- 
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nating  in  man  as  their  ultimate  and  high¬ 
est  development ;  but  their  rule  is  over 
and  gone  ;  for  even  adding  man,  who  rep¬ 
resents  but  a  single  species  in  number, 
they  have  fallen  from  twenty-two  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  coexisting  fbs.silizable 
species,  and  have  lost  their  ascendency  as 
completely  as  the  crustaceans,  the  fishe.*", 
and  the  reptiles,  whom  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  from  whom  they  are  not  de¬ 
scended. 

Who,  then,  and  what,  are  we,  who  now 
govern  the  globe  with  a  more  absolute 
and  monarchical  sw.ay  than  the  other 
dynasties  that  have  preceded  us?  VVe 
govern  as  the  vicegerents  of  God,  made 
in  his  ima^e,  and  in  no  respect  more  so 
than  ill  this :  that  wo  rule,  not  by  dint  of 
numbers,  rot  by  virtue  of  superior  size  or 
strength,  but  by  the  power  of  intelligence, 
which  enables  us,  though  only  a  single 
species,  to  subjugate  the  globe. 

Thus,  then,  it  happens,  that  although 
man,  representing  only  a  single  species, 
could  never  apjiear  as  the  monarch  of 
the  globe,  yet  his  dominion  will  be  proved 
to  future  geologists  by  another  and  equal¬ 
ly  certain  teat,  namely,  the  universal  distri¬ 
bution  of  his  remains.  Every  land  on  the 
globe  and  the  floor  of  every  sea  will  con¬ 
tain  the  fossil  traces  of  the  last  and  great¬ 
est  race  that  ruled  our  globe,  by  virtue  of 
intelligence,  and  not  of  brute  force,  until 
the  sound  of  the  dread  trump  shall  cull 
ujKm  the  sea  and  land  to  give  np  their 
de.ad,  and  the  monarch  created  in  the 
image  of  God  shall  be  summoned  to  give 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  appointed  trust.  In  this  raji- 
id  sketch  of  life  upon  our  globe  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  enter  into  details ;  but  there 
are  some  points  so  striking  in  relation  to 
the  reign  of  the  fishes  and  that  of  the 
mammals,  that  I  shall  briefly  mention 
them. 

Not  onl^  did  the  species  of  Fishes  at 
their  maximum  attain  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  coexistent  fos¬ 
sils,  but  at  their  maximum  of  numbers 
they  possessed  the  maximum  of  organiza¬ 
tion  pud  of  force.  The  Placoid  and  Ga¬ 
noid  fishes,  now  scarce  among  us,  and  re 
jiresented  by  the  Shark  and  Sturgeon  as 
their  largest  tyjies,  constituted  in  the  new 
er  Palseozoic  period  the  whole  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  of  fishes.  The  inferior  orders 
of  fishes,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  the  rulers  of 
their  race  had  lost  their  sovereignty,  and 
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resigned  the  government  of  the  world  into  fact,  that  he  fashions  these  creatures  ac- 
the  hands  of  more  powerful  and  more  in-  cording  to  his  will,  and  endows  them  with 
tulligent  successors.  faculties — some  higher,  some  lower  ;  but 

No  doubt  whatever  can  exist  .as  to  the  all  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  and 
superiority  of  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids,  that  the  arbitraiy  character  of  will  is  not 
as  evidenced  by  their  ocxMisional  ovo-vivi-  to  be  taken  from  him  as  one  of  his  prero- 
parous  reproduction  ;  by  their  reptilian  galives.  It  was  no  blind  freak  of  nature 
heterocercal  tails,  and  by  the  splendid  that  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
armor  of  enameled  bone  in  which  the  greatest  fishes,  and  afterward  allowed 
Ganoids  were  cased.  Clad  in  this  defen-  them  to  deteriorate,  as  if  their  Creator 
sive  armor  from  snout  to  tail,  these  mail-  had  made  them  and  afterward  forgot 
od  monarchs  swam  at  large  through  the  them.  I  can  not  believe  the  cold  philoso- 
l’al«ozoic  seas,  tyrannized  over  the  infe-  phy  that  would  ascribe  this  to  chance.  I 
rior  orders  of  creation,  and  asserted  for  believe  th.at  he  who  made  them  knew 
themselves  the  prerogative  of  governing  what  he  was  about;  that  he  created  them 
the  world.  One  great  peculiarity  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  us,  his 
fishes  is  the  remark.able  position  of  the  thinking  creatures,  the  inexhaustible  re¬ 
eye.  When  you  catch  a  mackerel,  her-  sources  of  his  intelligence,  the  Almighty 
ring,  or  salmon,  you  will  find,  upon  taking  power  of  his  will. 

it  Ifom  the  water,  that  its  mild,  round  If  the  deterioration  of  the  fishes,  from 
eyes  look  at  you  with  reproach,  and  seem  the  time  that  they  governed  the  world, 
to  say :  “  Why  have  }ou  t.aken  me  ?  What  to  the  present  day,  is  remarkable,  that  of 
have  I  done  ?  What  mischief  have  I  com-  the  ^lammals  is  scarcely  less  so,  and  it  ap- 
mitted  ?”  If  you  draw  a  dog-fish  from  pears  to  hare  taken  place  in  a  much  short- 
the  water,  you  will  find  a  totally  ditt’erent  er  space  of  tinie. 

meaning  in  his  lurid,  pale-blue  eyes,  which  In  proof  of  this  deterioration,  I  need 
are  placed  in  a  sinister  position,  with  an  only,  appeal  to  the  diminutive  Sloth  of 
ugly  and  dangerous  expression,  at  the  South-America,  the  representative  of  the 
.•ingle  of  the  mouth,  as  if  so  placet!,  to  cna-  gigantic  Mylodon,  measuring  upward  of 
ble  him  to  judge  the  flavor  of  a  portion  eleven  feet  in  length,  which  sought  and 
of  your  flesh.  Such  was  the  ugly  but  found  its  leafy  food,  not  like  its  dwarfed 
unmistakably  kingly  mark  of  these  great  successor,  by  climbing,  but  by  uprooting 
monarch  fi.shcs.  trees — and  even  this  gigantesque  sloth 

Not  only  is  the  degradation  of  the  sinks  into  insignific.ance  in  presence  of  his 
fishes  proved  by  the  high  organization  cotemporary,  the  JMegatherium,  measur- 
they  possessed  when  they  ruled  the  world  ;  ing  upward  of  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  special  creation  and  provided  with  a  muscular  cylindrical 
of  the  Pleuronecloids  (or  flat  fishes)  tongue,  c.apable  of  licking  the  branches 
immediately  previous  to  the  creation  of  off  the  largest  trees. 
m.an.  This  is  a  fact  with  which  most  edu-  In  like  manner  the  Arnutdiilo  of 
cated  persons  are  familiar,  but  which,  in  South-America,  was  represented  duriug 
relation  to  the  history  of  life,  can  not  be  the  reign  of  the  Mammals,  by  the  gigantic 
too  frequently  insisted  upon.  Glyptodon^  measuring  nine  feet  in  length  ; 

Let  us  examine  this  sole,  condcmnotl  to  and  the  kangaroos  of  Australia  are  the 
swim  upon  its  side,  and  to  prevent  its  re-  degenerate  successors  of  the  great  Dipro- 
alizing  m  this  position  the  Irish  definition  todon,  a  specimen  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
of  a  squint,  “  one  eye  skimming  the  pot  which,  lately  brought  to  Dublin  by  Cap- 
and  the  other  eye  up  the  chimney,”  it  has  tain  Vigors,  belonged  to  an  anim^  that 
been  maile  to  undergo  a  curvature  of  its  must  have  weighed  between  fifteen  hun- 
spine  and  a  corresponding  distortion  of  di  ed  pounds  and  sixteen  hundred  pounds, 
the  face,  so  as  to  bring  both  eyes  to  the  Numerous  other  examples  of  deterioration 
left  or  uppermost  side  to  protect  him  from  in  size,  ferocity,  and  numbers,  will  occur 
the  numerous  enemies  surrounding  him.  to  the  geological  reader— such  as  the  ele- 
No  person  examining  the  structure  of  this  phants,  rhinoceroses,  mastodons,  and  beara 
sole,  and  observing  its  crooked  spine  and  of  Europe  and  America,  whose  extinction, 
distorted  eyes,  can  regard  it  as  any  thing  as  is  proved  by  recently  discovered  remains 
but  a  testimony  from  n.ature  ;  or  rather,  I  of  man  in  France  and  England,  was  has- 
should  say,  from  the  God  of  n.ature,  to  tlie  tened,  if  not  altogether  occasioned  by  the 
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arrival  on  the  globe  of  the  last  and  only 
monarch  who  was  to  govern,  like  his  Ma¬ 
ker,  by  intelligence,  and  not  by  force. 

It  has  often  struck  thoughtful  men, 
among  the  ancients,  why  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  intelligence,  which  enables  us  to 
rule  the  largest  brutes — the  elephant,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  and  rhinoceros  of  the  globe — 
why  that  faculty  should  not  reside  in  the 
larger  animals,  but  in  an  unarmed  and 
apparently  helpless  creature  :  it  is  to  show 
us  that  the  faculties  and  powers  which  the 
Creator  gives,  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
size;  that  those  things  which  appear  of 
little  value,  such  as  modesty,  humility, 
gentleness,  and  intelligence,  are,  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  knows  all  things,  of 
greater  worth  than  the  more  sensible, 
more  brilliant,  and  more  powerful  attri¬ 
butes  of  larger  though  less  gifted  crea¬ 
tures,  This  same  lesson  is  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  Mammals,  those  monarchs 
that  lived  before  us,  and  which  are  now 
one  and  past.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
ispute  when  their  reign  began,  and  when 
it  ended  ;  however,  it  is  clear  that,  sooner 
or  later,  Man  has  8U{>erseded  them,  and  it 
appears  to  me  equally  clear  that  he  has 
dethroned  them,  because  he  is  not  of  them, 
nor  descended  from  them.  The  Mammals 
do  not  culminate  in  man,  for  their  zoolo¬ 
gical  supremacy  is  gone.  Let  not  any 
sciolist  presume  to  tell  us,  that  when  Ilau- 
no’s  sailors  slew  with  their  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  and  afterward  skinned,  the  horrible 
gorillas  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  that 
they  mistook  them  for  men,  and  were 
guilty  of  murder — they  were  no  such  fools 
— and  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  modern 
naturalists  to  regard  those  ugly  brutes 
as  their  ancestors.  I  admit  that  the  go¬ 
rilla  is  a  larger,  stronger,  and  more  fero¬ 
cious  brute  than  I  am,  but  give  me  a 
little  time,”  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  give 
me  time  to  combine  with  a  few  unarmed, 
ignorant  creatures  like  myself,  and  I  will 
destroy  fifty  millions  of  these  brutes.  All 
W'e  require  is  time  ;  therefore,  mere  size, 
mere  force,  can  not  govern  the  world 
which  b  now  ruled  by  a  creature  “  made 
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in  the  image  of  God,”  who  has  dethroned 
those  monarchs,  and  in  all  prob.ability 
banished  many  of  them  from  the  globe ; 
whose  reign  will  be  as  permanent  as  the 
Creator’s  will  who  produced  him. 

In  the  controversy,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  th.at  now  occupies  the 
naturalist’s  spare  moments,  the  combat¬ 
ants  naturally  take  one  side  or  the  other, 
according  as  their  sympathies  are  with 
reason,  intelligence,  and  thought;  or  with 
the  objects  of  sense  and  nature  that  sur¬ 
round  us  —  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
more  important  question  of  the  future  of 
the  human  race  is  involved  in  this  dispute. 
If  this  be  so,  the  question  is  decided  easily 
and  finally  against  the  “  pithecoid  origin 
of  man,”  in  the  mind  of  every  Christian 
philosopher. 

It  would  indeed  appear  to  be  the  bight 
of  folly  and  of  ba«l  logic,  to  claim  for  man 
a  miraculous  future,  such  as  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  his  race  would  be;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  as.sign  him  a  natural  origin, 
by  descent  from  the  humbler  races  that 
have  ruled  the  globe  before  him. 

Let  those  whose  minds  have  been  dwarf¬ 
ed  by  the  exclusive  study  of  some  minute 
branch  of  the  great  tree  of  knowledge, 
defend  such  paradoxes — we  prefer  to  cast 
in  our  lot  and  faith  with  the  great  Hebrew 
warrior-king,  whose  theory  of  the  origin 
of  m.an,  suggested  by  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  contained  in  the 
words  which  will  last  while  the  world 
itself  endures: 

“  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers;  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind¬ 
ful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  vLsitest 
him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  ha.st  crowned  him  with 
glory  and  honor ;  thou  inadest  him  to  have  do¬ 
main  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  all  sheep  and  oxen, 
yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever 
passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  sea.” 

O  Lord  !  Our  Governor,  how  excellent 
b  thy  name  in  all  the  world. 
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A  SATURDAY  NIGHT  IN 


Tub  Black  Country,  as  it  is  pictur¬ 
esquely  and  not  inaptly  termed,  is  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing.  Black  and  grimy 
though  it  be,  cheerless  and  unlovely  as  it 
looks,  it  contains  within  it  more  elements 
of  material  prosperity,  a  greater  amount 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  a  more  densely  po¬ 
pulated  area  than  any  other  equally  sized 
tract  of  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Its  entire  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  a 
little  more  than  twenty  miles,  extending 
from  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  over 
Cannock  Chase,  to  Beverton,  near  Badge- 
ley,  and  its  breadth  is  about  ten,  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  Veing  its  opposite 
boundaries.  In  the  daylight  it  is  a  region 
of  illimitable  chimney-shafts  and  innumer¬ 
able  furnaces,  of  miles  upon  miles  of  dull, 
dead  brick  w’alls,  broken  by  doors  and 
windows,  in  which  the  miners  have  their 
dwellings,  and  where  they  rear,  after  their 
own  fvshion,  their  generally  large  broods 
of  young.  Here  and  there  are  sparsely 
scattered  better  houses,  the  residences  of 
the  masters  and  factors,  but  the  bettering 
consists  usually  in  the  size  of  the  building 
and  its  small  plot  of  brownish-green  lawn, 
and  not  in  any  exhibiting  of  architectural 
ornamentations  or  refined  taste.  Over 
all  these  sixty  square  miles  of  supei’ficesis 
spread  an  amazing  net-work  of  canals  and 
railways,  all  swarming  with  motion,  all 
instinct  with  life.  Every  factory  is  con¬ 
nected  with  some  main  line  of  locomotives 
by  its  little  branch  and  siding,  and  every 
mine  has  either  the  same  or  its  miniature 
wharf,  at  which  the  long  narrow  barges 
lie  and  load.  Notwithstanding  the  enor¬ 
mous  population  you  know  to  be  at  work, 
there  is  a  strange  absence  of  noise,  and 
bustle,  and  motion.  Here  and  there  you 
hear  the  dull,  resonant  “thud”  of  the 
ponderous  hammer,  the  scream  of  the  es¬ 
caping  steam,  or  the  sullen,  continuous 
rumble  of  the  huge  three-hoi'se  wagon,  as 
it  rolls  cuinbroiisly  over  the  hard  road ; 
but  there  is  none  of  that  torrent-like  roar 
of  restless,  unrestrainable  life  ;  that  whirl 
and  clash  aud  coraminglement  of  human 
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beings  that  you  find  in  the  great  tho¬ 
roughfares  of  Tjondon,  ora  large  manufac¬ 
turing  city.  The  people  are  under  ground, 
moiling  and  toiling,  digging  and  delving, 
blasting  and  excavating.  There  they  all 
are,  fathoms  deep  from  the  sun’s  light  and 
the  glad  air  of  heaven,  and  not  a  sound 
ever  struggles  up  to  earth  to  betray  their 
u  hereabouts. 

At  night  the  scene  is  changed.  So  soon 
ns  the  shades  of  evening  drop  darkling 
down,  the  country  becomes  a  confiagration. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  volumes  of 
lurid  fiames,  issuing  from  a  thousand  fur¬ 
naces,  shoot  up  the  empyrean.  Long 
lambent  tongues  of  fire  strike  their  point¬ 
ed  tongues  into  the  night,  and  transform 
it  into  a  monster.  For  twenty  miles 
round  the  horizon  glows  with  fervent 
heat ;  the  stars  wax  pale  and  lustreless, 
and  even  the  silver  moon  is  shorn  of  half 
her  beauty.  Earth  becomes  an  inferno, 
stricken  with  a  terrible  beauty — the  fir¬ 
mament  is  a  red-hot  roof.  The  very  soil 
is  alight  w  ith  innumerable  fieiy  horrors, 
and  its  every  acre  sends  up  to  heaven  its 
separate  tribuute  of  lurid  glory.  A  jour¬ 
ney  by  night  through  this  strange  region 
is  a  spectacle  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  nether  hell,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  seems  at  hand  ! 

They  are  not  a  bad  race,  lake  them  all 
in  all,  these  miners.  Rude  and  uninformed 
as  they  are,  they  are  industrious  and  hon- 
e.st.  Good  fathers  and  husbands  are  they, 
after  their  ow’n  uncouth  fashion,  and  verv 
many  of  them  “  fear  God,”  while  a  still 
larger  number  “  honor  the  king.”  Satur- 
d.ay  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  day  of  rest, 
and  it  is  then  that  they  tlirow  aside  the 
pick  and  shovel,  and  in  the  company  of 
their  wives,  if  they  have  them,  betake 
themselves  to  the  nearest  town,  to  lay  in 
their  weekly  stores,  and  enjoy  their  brief 
hour  of  relax.ation.  It  is  to  this  town  we 
propose  to  transport  our  readers  —  the 
hour  being  eight  o’clock,  and  the  evening 
cold,  but  seasonable  for  the  time  of  the 
year. 
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Our  borough  is  situateil  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  “  Bl.ack  Country.”  For 
miles  on  .all  sides  the  eye  rests  upon  notli- 
ing  but  the  picture  we  have  endeavored  to 
represent.  A  few  green  fields  may  be  seen 
here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  and  now 
and  again,  on  the  summit  of  some  rising 
ground,  a  little  wood  or  a  small  clumj)  of 
trees,  but  these  are  rare  e.xceptions.  The 
landscape  by  which  we  are  surrounded  is 
brick  and  mortar,  with  mounds  of  coal 
and  mountains  of  “  slag,”  chimneys  and 
furnace-tops  its  forestry,  and  its  canopy 
an  ever  unscrolled  vail  of  leatlen-colored 
smoke.  The  market-day  here,  in  its  early 
part,  is  much  like  other  country  towns  in 
its  aspect.  There  is  a  little  more  bustle 
in  the  street,  a  more  jierceptible  animation 
in  the  shops,  but  nothing  more.  As  the 
day  declines,  the  market-place,  which  is 
an  oblong  square  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  begins  to  lose  its  normal  character 
of  dignified  inaction,  and  to  stjirt  into  life 
.and  bustle.  All  round  it,  closely  imping¬ 
ing  upon  the  footways,  are  rising  up  long 
rows  of  stalls,  of  every  size  and  dimension, 
while  at  right  angles  across  its  breadth 
other  rows  are  being  erected,  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  the  result  of  lengthened  skill  and 
exj>erience  in  the  architects.  Each  of 
these  stalls  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas, 
supplied  by  the  local  company.  The  en¬ 
tire  square  is  permeated  with  special  mains, 
and  each  stall  being  provided  with  one  or, 
two  branch  pipes,  as  the  case  may  be,  its 
proprietor  screws  it  on  to  the  opening  in 
the  msun,  and  secures  a  brilliant  illumina¬ 
tion  over  his  motley  wares  for  the  evening. 
It  has  now  grown  dark,  and  the  square 
becomes  peopled — nay,  wo  should  rather 
say  choked  up  with  a  dense  mass  of  human 
life.  From  all  the  neighboring  villages 
come  trooping  in,  on  foot  or  by  rail,  droves 
of  men  and  women,  overflowing  with 
pent-up  spirits,  and  determined  to  “  m.ike 
a  night  of  it.”  The  uproar  is  deafening, 
'fhe  loud  defiant  shout  of  the  venders,  the 
shrill  treble  of  the  female  bargainere,  (in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  w’ives  carry  the 
bag  and  make  the  purchases,)  the  clamor¬ 
ous  appeal  of  the  “  toutei-s,”  the  prolonged 
bellow  of  the  Cheap  Jack,  the  wild  yell 
of  the  peripatetic  auctioneer,  as  he  com¬ 
mends  the  unsurpassable  cheapness  and 
excellence  of  his  wares,  the  hearty,  out¬ 
spoken  recognition  of  mutu.ai  friends,  and 
now  and  then  a  full-volumcd  war  of  words, 
(but  never  a  fight,)  all  combine  one  grand 
over-pouriug  diapason  that  never  ceases 


for  a  moment,  and  to  which  “  naught  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel.” 

Let  us  take  A -glimpse  at  these  stalls — 
this  multiform  conglomerate  of  wood  and 
canvas — this  artificial  city  of  evanescent 
commerce.  The  central  stalls  are  the  most 
pretentious.  They  are  large  and  roomy, 
with  four  or  more  streaming  gas  lights, 
and,  generallv  speaking,  have  several  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  well-filled  counters,  if  we 
may  so  term  them.  The  main  street,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  bazaar  of  the  fish -dealers, 
and  an  extraordinary  sight  it  is.  As  a 
rule  the  miners  are  fond  of  fish.  In  ail 
inland  places  this  is  generally  the  case, 
but  in  the  mining  districts  it  is  especially 
so,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  procured,  in 
season  or  out,  fish  forms  the  staple  of  many 
dinners.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  not  less  notice¬ 
able,  that  inland  towns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  better  supplied  in  this  article  than 
seaports,  Birmingham,  for  instance,  having 
a  much  belter  selection  than  Brighton, 
and  Cheltenham  or  Manchester  than  Hull 
or  Plymouth.  The  reason  is  explicable 
enougli.  In  our  borough  it  is  only  the 
coarser  fish  that  are  to  be  met  with.  Tur¬ 
bot  and  salmon  are  things  unknown,  but 
in  their  stead  plaice  and  cod,  eels,  sprats, 
and  herrings  abound  in  shoals.  Plaice 
are  the  most  jdentiful,  and  are  most  af¬ 
fected.  The  price  at  the  present  season 
is  one  and  a  half  pence  per  pound,  and  the 
quantity  that  changes  hands  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Cod,  somewhat  limp  and  sickly- 
looking  after  its  long  journey’,  is  to  be  had 
for  three  pence  ;  soles,  very  small,  and  by 
no  means  attractive,  are  four  pence;  sprats, 
of  fairish  quality,  one  j)ence;  while  her¬ 
rings  in  multitudinous  array  are  shouted 
out  at  “foive  vor  thrappence  —  twenty 
vor  a  shillin,”  and  go  otf  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Hillocks  of  mussels  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  whelks  arc  jHled  uj)  to  the  extreme 
right  and  left  of  the  fishy  expanse,  and  ex¬ 
cite  juvenile  longings  to  a  frantic  extent. 
Scores  of  coal-begrimed,  smock-clad  boys, 
who  for  five  days  out  of  the  iveek  never 
see  the  face  of  day,  cluster  eagerly  round 
the  latter  dainty,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
recklessly  invest  their  hard-earned  half¬ 
penny  in  a  purchase,  stentoriously  de- 
mandiing  a  pm  into  the  bargain,  which 
useful  implement  indeed  forms  a  part  of 
the  contract,  and  is  instantly  supplied 
from  a  well-filled  paper  by  tne  vendor. 
To.  each  stall  is  attached  an  operator, 
whose  special  vocation  is  curious.  lie  is 
armed  with  a  saber-shaped  knife,  about 
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two  feet  long,  sharp  in  the  edge  and  heavy 
in  the  back.  So  soon  as  a  purchase,  sjiy 
of  plaice,  h.as  been  completed,  it  is  handed 
over  to  iiim.  Placing  it  on  the  board 
before  him,  lie  makes  one  keen  deep 
incision  above  the  gills,  whips  in  his  iiii- 
gers,  and  extracts  the  entrails.  With  four 
rapid  and  unerring  strokes  he  slices  off 
the  head,  the  fins,  and  tlie  tail,  crimps  the 
fish  deftly,  from  top  to  bottom,  doubles  it 
up  neatly,  and  drops  it  gently  into  the  ex¬ 
pectant  basket  or  handkerchief,  in  full 
preparedness  for  the  culinary  operation 
of  the  morrow.  An  unaffected  fellow  ho 
is  and  takes  no  pride  in  his  dexterity, 
though  he  evidently  feels  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  and  is  not  to  bo  laughed 
at  with  impunity. 

Leaving  the  ichthyologic.al  department, 
we  find  ourselves  .at  a  step  in  another  de- 
l)artment,  where  pastry  and  confectionery 
|)ork  pies  .and  polonies,  sugar,  b.arley,  and 
pepj)ermint  candy  form  the  summum  hon~ 
inn  of  enjoyment.  A  very  attractive  col- 
loc.ation  of  saccliarine  comestibles  is  here 
displayed,  and  the  consum|>tion  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Many  of  these  combin.ations  wo 
have  met  with  before,  and  appreciate  their 
delcctability  to  the  full,  while  with  a  host 
of  otliers  we  have  never  m.a«]e  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  eschew  them  accordingly.  They 
are  odorous  of  hog’s  lard,  and  present  an¬ 
teriorly  a  sinister  aspect ;  but  they  are 
cheap  for  the  money,  and  their  popularity 
is  unquestionable.  There  be  strong  sto¬ 
machs  iti  these  parts,  and  good  digestion 
waits  on  appetite.  Raw  8aus.age8  are 
devoured  as  readily  as  fried,  and  “ren¬ 
dered”  lard  is  not  unfremiently  gobbled 
up  as  a  delicate  tidbit.  Passing  beyond 
this  savory  scene,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
ruck  of  miscellaneous  encampments.  I  lere 
there  is  not  a  single  conceivable  thing 
th.at  the  working  man  requires  in  the  w.ay 
of  food,  clothing,  or  lodging,  that  is  not 
ready  to  his  hand.  Stalls  for  hats,  st.alls 
for  shoes  and  boots,  for  re.ady-made  rai¬ 
ment,  for  brusho.s,  combs,  and  such  like 
gear,  for  beds  and  bedding,  for  hardware 
and  ironmongery  of  every  description, 
for  all  the  innumerable  mysteries  of  the 
feminine  toilette,  for  bacon  and  cheese, 
butter  .and  eggs,  poultry  dead  and  alive. 
Xothing  is  lacking.  Each  has  its  separate 
department,  each  its  special  locality,  and 
each  its  crowd  of  shrewd  and  shrewish  cus¬ 
tomers.  Upon  the  bare  pavement  are 
strewed  delf  .and  crockery  by  the  half-acre ; 
cups  and  saucers,  (the  willow  pattern  pre- 


'  dotninating,)  plates,  bowls,  jugs,  .and  tea¬ 
pots — most  of  them  of  glaring  and  supema- 
!  tural  gorgeonsness  of  coloring — are  here  in 
]  myriads  which  might  baffle  tlie  science  of 
arithmetic  to  enumerate  ;  and  the  wonder 
I  is,  as  with  the  fly  in  amber,  to  discover 
,  “  how  they  got  there.”  A  special  goods 
i  train  would  seem  inadequate  for  their  con- 
j  veyance  ;  and  we  fear  the  number  of  killed 
■  and  wounded  in  the  tnmsjmrt,  judging 
I  from  the  pile  of  breakages  deposited  out 
:  of  pure  bravado  in  the  midst,  is  more 
than  a  full  aver.age.  Here  is  an  elderly 
costermonger,  having  before  liim  a  large 
barrow  or  liand  cart,  in  which  imposes  an 
immense  lot  of  amorphous  articles,  w'liich 
to  the  outward  vision  look  not  unlike  thick 
pancakes,  but  from  the  sauce  dealt  out 
with  them,  vinegar  and  pej)per,  we  have 
our  doubts.  It  is,  however,  in  extensiv  e 
reque.st  by  the  youngsters,  who  are  as 
greedily  attracted  by  it  as  rats  by  rhodium, 
and  its  di.sappearance  is  astonishing.  On 
j)ro|»ounding,  rather  nervously,  a  query 
to  the  benevolent  custodian,  wo  found  the 
edible  resolving  itself  into  fried  flat  fish, 
exuberantly  clothed  in  lard,  and  plenti¬ 
fully  dusted  with  coarse  flour.  To  us  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  upon  which  a 
decently  0rg.ani7.ed  stomach  would  care  to 
expend  its  capabilities ;  but  the  boys  of 
our  borough  liave  no  such  scruples,  and 
swallow  their  halfpenny  supper  with  an 
innocent  unsuspicion,  and  a  lively  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  condimental  vineg.ar  and 
jiepper,  which  spoke  volumes  for  their 
faith  in  the  salubrity  of  the  morsel  and 
the  unsophisticated  condition  of  their  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Not  far  from  this  fasci¬ 
nating  barrow-kuight,  we  light  upon  tlie 
universal  qu.ack  doctor.  His  stall  is 
decor.ated  with  bottles  of  all  dimensions, 
some  containing  t.ape-worms  of  frightful 
longitude,  “  met  with,  gents,  in  the  course 
of  my  practice,”  other  holding  suspici¬ 
ous-looking  fluids  of  twenty  different  col¬ 
ors,  some  of  them  prettily  enough  tinted, 
others  of  so  sanguinary  an  appearance, 
that  even  the  pangs  of  gout  would  vanish 
at  their  presence,  and  the  agonies  of  tic 
doloureux  be  cle.an  forgotten.  At  inter¬ 
vals  hereg.ales  his  open-mouthed  audience 
with  a  curt  but  sententious  lecture,  in 
w’liich  the  consummate  ignorance  and 
crass  stupidity  of  the  licensed  practitioner 
are  vehemently  denounced,  and  his  own 
infallibility  defiantly  proclaimed.  He  has 
lots  of  customers,  especially  for  pills,  of 
which  a  good-sized  bushel-measure  stands 
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upon  his  board,  and  as  he  sells  cheap,  and 
hesitates  at  no  lie  to  enhance  the  merits 
of  his  nostrums^  his  stock  is  speedily  ex¬ 
hausted,  while  he  chuckles  in  Ins  sleeve  at 
the  gullibility  of  the  simple  Simons  who 
do  him  reverence. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  particularize 
the  amazing  variety  of  commodities  on 
•how  to  night.  Mounds  of  burly  potatoes, 
stacks  of  vegetables  from  pot-herbs  to  par¬ 
snips,  literally  litter  the  streets,  while  of 
oranges  and  apples  their  numbers  are 
legion,  and  impel  the  conviction  that  the 
crops  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Spain  must  have 
been  prodigious.  Garden  seeds,  too,  of 
all  the  commoner  sorts,  are  here  in  profu¬ 
sion,  and  the  collier  and  the  miner  with  a 
poor  little  patch  of  ungrateful  soil,  have 
here  full  scope  for  the  development  of 
their  amateur  tastes.  Peas  with  fifty  liigli- 
sounditig  names  allure  him  to  purchase  ; 
and  what  between  the  merits  of  “  Queen 
of  England,”  “  Marvelous,”  “  Ne  plus 
ultra,”  “  Champion,”  and  “  Perfection,” 
he  ceases  to  have  a  choice  of  his  own,  and 
resigns  himself  in  desperation  to  the  dealer, 
who  knows  as  little  about  them  as  himself. 
Oniou  seed  is  in  large  demand,  as  are 
lettuce  and  parsley ;  but  beans  are  not 
much  appreciated,  neither  are  carrots  nor 

Iiarsnips.  All,  however,  are  more  or  less 
lought  up,  and  the  stall-keeper’s  sturdy 
little  pony  wends  his  homeward  way  light 
ened  of  the  burden  with  which  he  plodded 
80  wearily  into  market. 

The  evening  is  by  this  time  far  spent. 
Sight-seeing  and  bargain  making  are  well 
nigh  at  an  end.  Here  and  there  already 
a  stall  is  closed,  and  others  are  about  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  high  time  to  be  making 
for  home,  and  “  Missis”  has  now  to  look  for 
her  “  Maester,”  if  she  would  reach  her 
own  ingle  by  midnight.  But  how  is  she 
to  pick  him  up  in  such  a  wilderness  of 
people?  Xever  fear,  good  reader.  She 
knows  his  favorite  haunt,  and  darts  upon 
her  reluctant  victim  as  unerringly  as  the 
hawk  upon  its  prey.  Our  borough  is  in¬ 
fested  with  public-houses  and  beer-shops 
far  more  than  are  good  for  it  in  body  or 
soul.  To  one  of  these,  however,  she  re¬ 
pairs,  and  there  she  captures  her  man, 
and  leads  him  triumphantly  away,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  without  remonstrance,  though  nei¬ 
ther  unkind  nor  prolonged.  A  creditable 
trait  this,  which  it  pleases  ns  to  record ; 
for  these  places  are  very  alluring  to  an 
over-worked  man,  and  we  should  hardly 
wonder  if  the  attempt  to  ferret  him  out 


were  angrily  resisted.  In  these  he  meets 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  there  is  set 
forth  every  apj^iance  to  gratify  his  senses 
and  sleep  his  faculties  m  forgetfulncs.^. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  fl.ashingly  tlecorat 
ed.  Mirrors  adorn  the  walls,  and  fl.ash 
back  the  gleams  of  blazing  gasaliei  s  and 
gleaming  crystal.  Gilding  and  painting 
are  lavishly  displayed,  and  sensuous  attrac¬ 
tions  reign  supreme  over  all.  In  most  of 
the  better  class — perhaps  it  might  be  s-aid 
in  all,  without  exception — music  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  an  unerring  source  of  allurement, 
and  it  is  somewhat  rcmark.able  that  in 
very  many  ca-ses,  where  love  of  drink  or 
of  good  company  assert  no  influence,  the 
popular  fondness  for  harmony  presents  an 
irresistible  excuse  for  entrance.  Some 
have  a  regular  staff  of  male  and  female 
vocalists,  many  of  whom  would  do  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  more  ambitious  lociilities ;  others 
trust  to  instrumental  performances  alone. 
In  this  one  we  find  a  fiddle  and  violoncello, 
in  that  a  harp  and  piano;  others  sport 
“  the  musical  glasses  ;”  and  in  not  a  few 
are  to  be  heard  the  euphonious  strains  of 
the  Scottish  bagpipe.  The  orchestra  is 
mounted  on  a  low  platform  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  there  they  cotilinue  for 
hours  together  tickling  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings,  while  occasionally  Jack  or 
Bill,  Joe  or  “Tammas,”  join  in  with  a 
herculean  bellow,  and  mark  their  appreci¬ 
ation  by  an  uncouth  jig  or  an  elephantine 
caper.  It  is  a  s:id  pity  to  see  so  many  of 
these  strongholds  of  vice  and  waste  in  our 
borough.  You  meet  them  at  every  step, 
and  it  is  mainly  through  them  that  the 
mining  populations  have  acquired  a  cha¬ 
racter  for  drunken  and  unthrifty  luabits, 
Beer  is  the  staple  drink  ;  but  rum,  gin,  and 
whisky  have  many  admirens,  especially  on 
cold  or  wet  nights,  when  “  maester”  pre¬ 
scribes  for  himself  two  or  three  strong 
doses,  just,  as  he  s.ays,  “  to  warm  un.” 

It  is  now  verging  upon  twelve,  and  all 
parties  set  their  faces  homeward.  Our 
“gudewife”  has  brought  away  her  man, 
as  have  hundreds  of  others  also,  and  every 
outlet  of  the  town  has  its  crowd  of  de¬ 
parting  visitors.  The  broad  road  leading 
to  the  railway  station  is  especially  throng¬ 
ed,  and  the  terminal  approaches  are  well- 
nigh  blocked  up.  Inside  all  is  life  and 
j  light.  Station-masters,  ticket-takers,  and 
porters  are  on  the  alert.  The  engine 
puffs,  and  pants,  and  waxes  impatient. 
All  drop  gradually  into  their  seats,  a 
1  shrill  whistle,  and  the  monster  train  glides 
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slowly  from  out  the  arched  platform  into 
the  night,  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
lights  are  put  out,  the  weary  ofhcials  lock  i 
up  and  proceed  not  reluctantly  to  their 
homes,  and  the  station  so  lately  instinct 
with  life  and  bustle,  is  now  as  still  and 
deserted  as  a  citj^  of  the  dead.  The  mar¬ 
ket-place,  too,  13  voiceless  and  asleep. 
Profound  darkness,  only  broken  by  the 
h.azy  glimmer  of  a  gas-lamp,  reigns  around. 
The  stalls  are  mostly  taken  down,  and  the 
motley  contents  removed,  and  there  re¬ 


mains  for  the  solitary  spectator  only  the 
hushed  square,  the  fierce  glow  of  the 
I  heavens  overhead  reflected  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  furnace-tires,  and  the  memory  of  Uie 
busy  scene  so  lately  enacted  before  him. 
All  else  has  vanished  us  a  dream ;  but  as 
he  thoughtfully  betakes  him  to  Iiis  rest, 
he  fails  not  to  dwell  tqKin  the  varied  pe¬ 
culiarities  and  localized  phases  of  habit 
and  manners  which  go  to  illustrate  “  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  Black  Country.” 
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Glorious  summer  weather  has  been 
favorable  to  floral  exhibitions ;  and  what¬ 
ever  there  may  be  of  art  or  of  science  in 
the  culture  of  flowers,  has  had  full  exern- 
plitication,  during  the  past  few  weeks  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  newly- 
opened  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park.  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
under  a  tent  are  very  beautiful ;  but  some 
people  prefer  the  display  of  magnificent 
foxgloves  in  Kensington  Gardens.  A  cu¬ 
riosity  of  v’egetation  was  shown  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society — 
tall  tassels  of  silica  growing  from  a  lump 
of  petrified  sponge.  The  tassels  are  com¬ 
posed  of  slender  thread-like  stalks,  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  sheath,  beautifully  transparent 
and  so  light,  th.at  they  tremble  like  gos.sa- 
mer  at  the  slightest  movement.  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance,  so  to  speak,  of  mine¬ 
ral  vegetation. 

The  “  Surrey  side”  of  London  is  nnaking 
a  demonstrjition  in  favor  of  est.ablishing  a 
museum  within  its  own  limits,  as  a  means 
of  education  for  that  division  of  the  me- 
trojMjlis.  Government  is  to  be  asked  to 
give  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  twice  as 
much  more  is  to  be  raised  by  contribn- 
tions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  the  project ;  but  let  us  remind 
the  promoters,  that  something  more  is 
needed  besides  a  proper  house,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  noteworthy  things,  natural  or 
artificial ;  which  is  such  a  spirit  of  manage¬ 


ment  as  shall  best  accomplish  the  object 
in  view  —  the  diffusion  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge. 

Now  that  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Zee- 
ture»  are  jniblished  as  a  book,  readers  at  a 
distance,  who  h.ad  not  the  privilege  of 
he.aring  them  delivered,  will  be  able  to  ac- 
naint  themselves  with  the  present  con- 
ition  of  the  science  of  language,  and  a 
highly  interesting  branch  of  study.  Peru¬ 
sal  of  the  Lecturesy/xW  discover  to  many 
a  significance  and  importance  in  words 
which  they  were  never  before  aware  of. 
A  professorship  of  epigraphy  and  Roman 
antiquities  has  just  been  established  at  the 
College  of  France  by  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
study  of  inscriptions  has  become  a  real 
science ;  and  if  as  a  science  it  can  be 
turned  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
then  the  new  professor  may  do  some  good. 
The  study  has  now  its  principles,  rules, 
and  methods,  as  m.any  published  works 
sufticiently  testify;  among  which.  Dr. 
Bruce’s  volume  on  The  Roman  WaU,  and 
the  h.andsomely  illustrated  books  on  Ro¬ 
man  camps  and  stations  in  Northumbria, 
brought  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  are  especially  remarka¬ 
ble.  We  know,  moreover,  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  Rawlinson  and  Layard, 
and  by  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Dublin  ;  and  that 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted,  is  proved  by 
the  broad  folio  volume  of  cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions  just  published  by  the  Trustees 
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of  the  British  Museum.  Tlie  Academy ' 
of  Berlin  are  publishing  a  collection  of  the 
inscription.s  of  the  Roman  empire,  going 
back  to  the  first  years  of  Christianity. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich  have  lately  put  forth  a  series  of 
M'orks  on  the  earliest  discovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  printed  from  heretofore  unnoticed  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  accompanied  by  largo  maps, 
which  curiously  exemplify  the  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  time  in  question. 
And  there  has  been  printed  in  New'-York 
a  translation  of  a  r.are  and  remarkable 
tract,  which  first  appeared  in  1494  or  1495, 
written  by  Nicolo  Scillacio,  a  Messinese, 
on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  to 
America.  Little  by  little  our  knowledge 
of  that  great  discovery  widens. 

Captain  Jervois,  commandant  of  the 
military  convalescent  establishment  at 
Yarmouth,  has  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  on  Recreations 
as  a  means  of  health  for  the  army,  show¬ 
ing  the  deterioration,  bodily  and  mental, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sufficient  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  rational 
means  of  recreation.  He  advocates  the 
introduction  of  recreation-rooms  in  all  bar¬ 
racks,  hospitals,  and  camps,  with  domi¬ 
noes,  draughts,  chess,  billiards,  and  other 
games,  excepting  cards,  and  in  these 
rooms  he  would  .allow  the  men  to  smoke 
and  have  tea  and  coffee.  At  Ilong-kong 
in  1851,  and  at  Y.arnmuth  in  later  years, 
he  has  found  the  most  favorable  results 
follow  from  offering  to  the  men  a  resource 
which  many  were  prepared  to  accept  at 
once,  and  which  many  others  preferred, 
after  a  little  experience,  to  their  usual  dis¬ 
sipations.  He  would  have  recreation- 
marquees  for  troops  in  camp  at  home,  or 
abroad  on  active  service  ;  and  argues  that 
though  the  marquees  would  be  an  addi- 
tion.al  burden,  there  would  be  a  counter¬ 
balancing  diminution  of  hospital  baggage. 
The  Captain  shows,  morcver,  that  it  is  bad 
economy  to  aim  at  producing  cheap  sol¬ 
diers,  inasmuch  as,  like  other  cheap  things, 
they  soon  become  unserviceable. 

Another  lecture.  On  an  Improved  S}/8- 
tern  of  Shipbuilding,  delivered  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Tovefl,  at  the  sanie  institution,  will 
commend  itself  to  merchants  and  persons 
interested  in  navigation,  for  it  shows  that 
speed  and  capacity  for  stow'ago  are  possi¬ 
ble,  and  have  been  accomplished.  Ac¬ 
cepting  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  ]tropo8ition, 
that  a  good  ship  should  have  the  easiest 
form  to  go  ahead,  and  the  most  difficult 


to  get  to  leeward,”  Mr.  Tovell  takes  the 
salmon’s  head  and  shoulders  as  the  model 
for  the  “  fore-body  ”  of  his  ship,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  swan  for  the  “  after¬ 
body  and  it  is  found  in  practice,  that 
while  the  circular  form  gives  great 
strength — ^there  being  little  or  none  of 
that  creaking  noise  usual  in  ships — a  ves¬ 
sel  built  on  the  improved  system  will  be¬ 
have  better  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  sail 
faster  in  any  weather,  than  a  vessel  btiilt 
on  the  ordinary  system.  When  deeply 
laden,  the  improved  vessels  sail  better 
than  when  light,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  then  longer  at  the  water-line,  and  that 
below  the  water  line,  no  portion  of  the 
timbers  is  straight.  Straightness  in  the 
sides  of  a  ship,  says  Mr.  Tovell,  “is  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  speed.”  Moreover,  besides 
first-rate  sailing  qu.alilies,  and  ability  for 
scudding  or  lying-to,  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  aj)preciated  by  mariners,  the  im¬ 
proved  vessels  cost  less  than  others  to 
build,  because  “they  require  less  curb 
in  their  timber,  less  labor  to  bend 
the  planks  into  shape,  and  no  steam 
for  the  bending.”  The  capt.ain  of  the 
Laughing  Waters,  a  swift  ship,  reports : 
“  I  can,  now  I  am  used  to  her,  make  her 
do  any  thing  but  speak.” 

Dr.  Frankland  has  been  investigating 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  on 
flame,  carrying  out  a  course  of  ex|)eri- 
ments  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
begun  on  the  top  of  Mont  Bl.anc  in  1869, 
by  observing  that  a  candle  burnt  at  that 
elevation  consumed  less  of  its  substance, 
and  was  less  luminous  than  when  burnt  at 
Chamonix.  In  his  trials  with  coal-gas,  he 
finds  that  a  quantity  of  gas  which  gives  a 
light  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  c<an- 
dles  w’hen  the  barometer  marks  thirty-one 
degrees,  yields  the  light  of  eighty-four 
candles  only  when  the  barometer  falls  to 
twenty -eight  degrees.  Hence  we  see  that 
ordinary  atmospheric  fluctuations  have  a 
noticeable  effect  on  illumination ;  and,  in 
so  far  as  experiments  have  been  carried 
with  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  appears  that  the  same  law 
prevails. 

Certain  medical  men  of  Manchester 
have  been  studyitig  the  effect  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  chatiges  in  another  way — namely, 
the  influence  of  the  changes  on  disease — 
and  they  find  a  marked  relation  between 
the  fluctuations  of  health  in  that  great 
town,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barome¬ 
ter,  and  increase  or  decrease  of  humidity. 
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Fevers,  and  especially  scarlatina,  are  most 
likely  to  prevail  when  the  atmosphere  is 
damp;  represent  dian-hoea  by  a  curved 
line,  and  it  immediately  begins  to  ascend 
:i8  the  thermometer  rises  above  sixty  de¬ 
grees,  mounting  rapidly  with  increase  of 
iieat,  and  immediately  sinking  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  falls  below  sixty  degrees.  The 
reverse  is  shown  in  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  throat;  in  these  cases,  the  curve  rises 
as  the  temperature  falls.  Thus  far,  the 
inquiry  only  confirms  po[)ular  theory  on 
the  subject ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
:ill  the  meteorological  elements  were  em¬ 
braced,  and  the  iiujuiry  carried  on  over 
large  districts  simultaneously  by  compe¬ 
tent  observers,  who  would  compare  the 
state  of  public  health  with  the  prevalent 
winds,  the  electricity  of  the  .atmosj>hcre, 
and  its  chemical  condition,  .and  with  the 
rain  and  amount  of  moisture  generally  ;  if 
this  w'cre  done,  results  of  import-ance  to 
sanitary  science  would  not  fad  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.  Those  readers  who  wish  for 
more  information  on  this  subject,  may  find 
it  in  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Uansomc  .and 
Vernon,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
TAterary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Everest,  “  On  the  Lines  of  Deepest  Water 
around  the  British  Isles,”  in  which,  by 
tracing  the  several  lines  of  soundings,  he 
shows  th.at  the  isles  constitute  an  unequal- 
sided  hex.agonal  figure,  while  the  lines 
round  Ireland  represent  a  pentagon.al 
figure ;  and  so  on,  giving  other  examples 
from  smaller  isles.  He  finds,  moreover, 
some  relation  between  these  lines  and 
present  geological  phenomen.a,  such  .as  dip 
.and  other  characteristics  of  strata ;  and  is 
of  opinion  that  shrinkage  is  the  cause  of 
the  s|)ecial  features  in  question.  In  Eng- 
l.and,as  also  in  some  continent.al  countries, 
there  are  appearances  as  of  “  huge  poly¬ 
gons  broken  up  into  small  one.s,  as  if  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  basaltic  c.auseway.”  At  the  same 
meeting  an  a  count  was  given  of  the  re¬ 
cent  outburst  of  a  volcano  near  Edd,  on 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  a 
notice  of  that  terrible  eartlujuake  at  Men- 
«loz.a,  where  eighty-five  shocks  occurred 
in  ten  days,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons  perished.  The  effect  was  felt  in 
the  Upsallata  Pass  of  the  Cordilleras,  for 
at  that  elevation  travelers  met  a  shower 
of  ashes,  and  found  the  way  obstructed 


by  rocks  and  newly-opened  chasms.  And 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  miles  from  Mendoza,  it  was  observed 
that  the  pendulums  which  were  swinging 
north  and  south  were  accelerated,  while 
those  swinging  east  and  west  were  not  af¬ 
fected. 

The  Astronomer-Royal’s  Repoi’t  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  shows  that  a.stronomy 
sufici's  as  well  as  corn  and  fruit  in  un¬ 
favorable  weather.  A  plan  had  been 
formed  for  a  series  of  observations  of 
Mars,  with  a  view  to  the  accurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  })aral!ax  ;  but  “  the  weath¬ 
er  was  unusually  bad  ”  in  1800,  and  the 
observations  could  not  be  made.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  Report  testifies,  good  work  in 
abund.'incc  was  acconqiiished  :  “  the  quasi- 
permanent  existence  of  a  belt  inclined  to 
the  ordinary  belts  ”  was  noted  on  Jupiter ; 
Saturn  presented  at  times  “  the  squarc^- 
shouldcred  figure  which  Sir  AV.  llerschel 
long  ago  .attributed  to  him  ;”  time-signals 
have  been,  and  are  sent  to  many  parts  of 
England  ;  the  post-office  clocks  are  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  clock  at  Greenwich ;  the 
time. ball  at  Deal  has  been  regularly 
dropped  by  signal  from  the  Observatory  ; 
and  Air.  Airy  constantly  bears  in  mind 
the  desirability  of  exhibiting  daily  time- 
signals  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
hourly  time  signals  at  Start  Point.  These 
would  manifestly  be  of  great  use  in  nauti¬ 
cal  astronomy.  The  Ordnance  Survey,  in 
which  the  junction  between  England  and 
Belgium  is  to  be  repeated,  has  been  com¬ 
menced  under  direction  of  Sir  Henry 
James,  and  .after  that  is  complete,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  determine  the  galvanic 
latitude  of  Valentia  or  Lowestoft. 

The  astronomical  world  was  gratified 
on  the  last  day  of  June  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  comet ;  generally  allowed 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  1858,  and  which, 
it  is  believeil,  would  have  made  a  finer 
show  than  any  in  the  present  century  but 
for  the  twdlight  lingering  in  the  midnight 
summer  sky.  This  bright  stranger  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Burder  of  Clifton  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  June  thirtieth,  in  the 
constellation  of  Aurig.a,  from  which  it  re¬ 
ceded  in  the  course  of  two  nights  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  Great  Bear.  It  had  pa.ssed 
the  perihelion  on  the  tenth  of  June  at 
the  dist.ance  of  seventj'-six  million  of  miles 
from  the  snn,  and  in  Us  recession  on  the 
twenty-eightl),  it  had  come  within  thirteen 
million  miles  of  the  earth.  The  nucleus  U 
described  as  having  h.ad  three  luminous 
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envelopes.  One  observer  has  .announced 
the  probability,  that  on  the  thirtieth  we 
were  within  the  luminosity  of  the  comet. 
At  one  time,  the  tail  extended  over 
seventy-six  degrees  of  the  northern  sky. 
A  French  astronomer  believes  that  this  is 
the  celebrated  Comet  of  Charles  V., 
which  appeared  in  March,  1566,  and  j 
caused  the  retirement  of  that  monarch,  | 
and  the  return  of  whicli  has  for  the  last  j 
few  years  been  looked  for ;  but  Mr.  Hind, 
whose  opinion  in  such  a  matter  is  entitled  I 
to  the  highest  respect,  affirms  it  for  cer¬ 
tain  not  to  be  that  comet. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  from  many 
years’  observation,  that  the  wind  makes  a 
number  of  revolutions  all  round  the  com¬ 
pass  in  the  course  of  a  year,  turning 
usually  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch — that  is,  from  N.  to  E.S.W.,  and 
round  to  N. ;  but  last  year  the  direction 
was  retrograde,  or  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  —  N.W.S.E.,  and  N.  Two  entire 
revolutions  were  made  in  this  direction, 
and  the  phenomenon  having  attracted  at¬ 


tention,  the  observations  of  past  years 
were  examined,  and  the  remarkable  fact 
was  ascertained,  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  seveny early  cycle  in  the  course  of  the 
wind.  In  1853,  the  wind  made  rather 
less  than  two  rotations  in  the  retrograrle 
direction ;  in  all  the  other  years,  the 
opposite  direction  has  prevailed.  Hut 
taking  any  period  of  seven  years,  we  find 
it  commencing  with  a  small  number  of 
revolutions,  then  increasing  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  twenty-one  times,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  times  round  the  compass,  then 
sinking  to  a  minimum,  and  rising  once 
more  in  the  following  period.  On  this 
remarkable  fact  Mr.  Airy  observes,  sup¬ 
posing  always  that  the  septennial  cycle  be 
confirmed:  “I  should  suggest,  as  possible 
cause,  no  cycle  of  actions  of  external 
bodies,  but  a  periodical  throb  of  tempera¬ 
ture  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It 
seems  likely  that  a  very  small  change  of 
superficial  temperature  might  sufficiently 
influence  the  currents  of  air  to  produce 
the  eftect  which  has  been  observed.” 
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Th«  Sea.  (La  Mer.)  From  the  French  of  M.  J. 
Michelet,  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  author  of  a 
History  of  France,  Love,  Woman,  The  Child,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  latest  Paris  edition.  Pages 
405.  New-York :  Rudd  &  Carlcton,  180  Grand 
street.  1801. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  book, 
“another  of  Hicbelet'a  dreamy  volumes,”  as  the  Athe- 
fusuM  says,  “  half-Mience,  lialf-fancy,  with  a  blending 
in  both  of  sensuous  suggestion.  Michelet  takes  tlie 
seas  of  tlie  world  in  his  hands,  manipulates  them, 
invokes  tlieir  monsters,  assembles  all  tlicir  finny 
droves,  gowips  with  the  sirens,  sails  among  the  Hy- 
perboreau  waters  with  Behemoth,  and  is  on  intimate 
terms  with  Tennyson's  little  Shell-King,  who  lives 
in  a  palace  with  doors  of  diamond,  and  wears  a  rain¬ 
bow  frill,  fur  the  admiration  of  tlio  nations  that 
dwell  in  his  dim,  sunken  wilderness. 

“  He  discourses  upon  maritime  terrors  and 
beauties,  and  tells  the  reader,  as  a  sublime  Peter 
Parley  might,  that  the  salt  of  all  the  seas,  if  piled 
upon  America,  would  spread  over  the  continent  a 
solid,  diff  edg^  mass,  forty-five  hundred  feet  high. 
There  arc  chapters  on  sands,  clifis  and  beaches  ;  on 
waves ;  on  the  anatomy  of  tite  sea  itst-lf,  which  re 
■embles  'a  gigantic  animal  arrested  in  the  earliest 


stages  of  its  organization on  tempests ;  on  the 
sympathy  between  air  and  water ;  on  the  fecundity 
of  the  sea,  which,  were  it  not  self-devouring,  would 
putrefy,  according  to  Michelet,  into  one  solid  mass 
of  herring ;  on  fish  of  every  species,  and  (specially 
on  pearls.  The  Queens  of  the  East,  he  says,  dislike 
the  gleams  of  the  diamond.  They  will  allow  nothing 
to  tuucli  their  skins  except  pearls.  A  necklace  and 
two  bracelets  of  pearls  constitute  the  perfection  of 
ornament.  The  pearls  silently  say  to  the  women : 
‘  Ix)ve  us  I  hush !’  In  the  North,  two  dainty 
countessew  love  their  pearls,  wearing  them  beneaUi 
their  clothes  by  night  and  by  day,  concealing  them, 
caressing  them,  only  now  and  then  exposing  them.” 
The  book  is  pleasant  reading. 

Philip  Thaxtkr:  A  Novel  Pages 350.  New-York: 

Rudd  &  Carleton,  18U  Grand  ctreet  1861. 

Tins  volume  comprises  forty-two  chapters,  and  the 
captions  of  the  chapters  are  nearly  all  sufficiently 
markt-d  and  definite  to  constitute  the  title  of  a  hook 
itself.  The  scenes  are  varied  in  the  current  inci¬ 
dents  of  life  and  the  personages  or  actors  on  the 
different  panoramas  quite  numerous  enough  to  keep 
tlie  mind  and  attention  awake,  as  the  curtains  rise 
and  fidk 
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Tom  Buowb  jit  Oxforo  :  A  Soquel  to  School-Dnys  at  i 

Rugby.  By  the  autlior  of  School-Days  at  Rugby,  | 

etc.  Part  Second.  Pages  430.  Boston  :  Ticknor  . 

k  Fields.  IbOl.  | 

The  literary  and  reading  public  will  only  need  to 
1)0  informed  of  the  title  of  this  book  and  its  author,  | 
and  that  Ticknor  k  Fields  are  its  publishers.  As  all  ' 
of  the  published  books  of  this  house  are  of  a  high  I 
order  and  value,  we  have  come  to  the  impression  | 
that  it  is  enough  to  inform  the  reading  public  that  | 
a  certain  book  has  been  issued  by  them,  in  order  to 
secure  a  gratifying  patronage. 

OrriaAL  Celibacy  at  Cambridgf.. — While  Bcl- 
gravian  matrons  are  pouring  forth  their  laments  in  t 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  that  eligible  suitors  do  not 
offer  themselves  in  greater  numbers  for  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  match-makers, 
whether  dowager  or  not,  to  learn  tliat  the  course  of 
matrimony  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam.  There  are  now  not  less  than 
throe  colleges  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows  that  any  one  of 
their  numlicr  may  marry  on  the  condition  of  vacating 
his  fellowship  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  time 
of  his  induction.  This  decision  also,  we  believe, 
renders  it  imperative,  at  the  three  colleges  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  every  new-made  fellow  should  vat'ate  his  i 
fellowship,  whether  he  marry  or  not,  at  the  end  of 
Um  years.  The  names  of  the  innovating  colleges  are 
Clare,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Queen’s. — The  Critic. 

Nana  Sahib’s  Personal  Property. — The  Sub- 
Treasurer  of  Fort-William  lately  in(|uired  of  the 
(lovemment  of  India  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  the 
jewels  belonging  to  the  areh  reliel  Nana,  which  have 
been  lying  in  bis  custody  for  some  time  past  The 
above-mentioned  jewels  consist  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls  ;  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
utensils ;  dress  pieces  set  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  and  valued  at  immense  sums  of  money.  As 
the  aforesaid  articles  have  been  lying  in  the  Treasury 
godowns  for  a  long  time  past,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  dress  pieces,  may  probably  be  spoiled, 
early  orders  were  required  for  their  disposal.  We 
do  not  iiiid  any  record  of  the  orders  given. 

Photooraphy  in  Paris. — According  to  the  recent 
Paris  census,  it  appears  there  are  rather  more  than 
twenty -three  thousand  photographers  in  this  city. 
Some  of  our  cotemporaries,  in  commenting  on  this, 
remark  that  one  likeness-taker  to  every  forty  or  fifty 
persons  seems  a  large  proportion,  and  shows  that  the 
people  of  Paris  arc  particularly  fond  of  seeing  them¬ 
selves  reproduced  upon  canvas  or  paper.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  twenty-three  thousand 
photographers  are  all  and  always  engaged  in  like¬ 
ness-taking:  far  from  it:  photography  is  there  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  branch  of  fine  art ;  and  fur  many  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs  and  stereographs,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  likenesses  of  the  Parisians,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Paris  photographers. 

A  National  Book  Union. — ^Thc  prospectus  of  a 
Book-Union  has  been  issued,  headed  by  known 
names,  such  as  Layard,  Miisscy,  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
W.  11.  Ku.ssell,  Trullo|)c,  Lucas,  Doran,  Salo,  and 
others,  with  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  honorary  secretary. 
The  promoters  anticipate  that  “the  London  Book 
Union  will  be  to  Literature  that  which  the  London 
Art  Union  has  been  to  Art”  The  prises  will  be 
books,  instead  of  pictures.  The  first  prise  will  be  a 


library  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  guineas ;  tlio 
second  a  library  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas ; 
and  the  rest  libraries  of  smaller  value.  Tlie  books 
can  be  selected  from  any  catalogues  within  reach. 
The  large  proportion  of  prizes  will  be  five-guinea 
libraries.  It  is  the  declared  object  of  the  promoters 
to  spread  their  libraries  among  the  working-classea 
They  therefore  intend  to  receive  the  subscriptions, 
of  one  guinea,  in  twenty-one  shilling  installments, 
payable  within  the  year,  at  the  subscriber’s  conve¬ 
nience.  These  installments  may  be  remitted  in 
stamps  to  the  office  in  London,  or  paid  through  a 
local  agent.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  a  copy 
of  a  new  or  standard  work  of  the  value  of  one  guinea, 
and  the  work  for  1K62  will  be  an  edition  of  Khak- 
speare.  An  act  of  Parliament  is  about  to  be  applied 
for  to  legalize  book-unions  on  the  plan  of  art-union. 
— Lundon  paper. 

Waste  Lands  in  Bengal. — In  this  district  nearly 
nine  millions  of  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  re- 
[lortcd  u{iun.  Thousands  of  miles,  besides,  are  un¬ 
explored.  A  late  letter  from  Calcutta  says:  “  In  this 
vast  extent  of  waste  lands  the  Government  possess  a 
mine  of  gold.  At  present  they  bring  in  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  sale  in  feu  simple  would  not  only  result 
in  a  vast  accession  of  ready  money  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  attraction  to  uncivilized  and  unin¬ 
habited  tracts  of  those  hardy  settlers  who  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  those  who  in  all  our  colonies  have 
acted  as  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  I  believe  that 
this  matter  of  the  sale  of  waste  lands  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Government,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  result  of  that  consideration  will  be 
favorable.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
measures  ever  held  out  to  colonists,  and  it  possesses 
at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  being  alike  po¬ 
litically  and  financially  sound.  This  is  one  of  the 
resources  left  to  the  Government  of  that  country 
which  seemed  but  the  other  day  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.” 

Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Natau — Experience 
has  sufficiently  proved  that,  with  care,  600  pounds 
of  cotton  per  acre  may  be  obtained  in  Natal.  Mimy 
estimates  have  been  made  at  a  much  higher  figure, 
but  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average.  The 
plant,  moreover,  continues  to  bloom  for  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  years.  Sea  Island  appears  to  be  the  de¬ 
scription  liest  adapted  to  the  coast,  while  inferior 
sorts  are  better  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  natives, 
(.'oolies  having  been  successfully  introduced,  the 
labor  question  has  met  with  a  solution  ;  and  if  Man¬ 
chester  capitalists  are  disposed  to  assist  Natal  growers 
in  any  way,  they  can  not  do  so  more  effectually  than 
by  importing  a  number  of  coolies  and  distributing 
them  to  men  of  small  means  on  the  coast  or  else¬ 
where,  who  will  agree  to  certain  terms  regarding  the 
repayment  of  expenses  and  the  guaranteed  supply  of 
cotton.  This  would  be  a  most  certain  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  insuring  the  extended  growth  of  the 
plant  It  would  open  up  a  remunerative  avenue  of 
enterpri>»e  to  men  of  small  means,  who  shrink  from 
the  costlier  responsibilities  of  sugar-planting,  and 
would  render  available  much  useless  land. — Capt 
and  Natal  New*. 

Mr.  Millais,  the  prc-Raphaelite  master,  has  illus¬ 
trated  the  collection  of  stories  brought  out  by  Miss 
Muloch  a  few  years  since  under  the  title  of  Nothing 
New. 
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A  Tbrrible  Eikcittiok. — Five  o’clock,  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Biron,  at  length  gloomily 
tolled — and  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  great  clock  of 
the  Bastile  sounded,  M.  dc  Rumigny,  M.  do  Vitry, 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Guards,  and  the  l.icutenant  of 
Montigny,  GoTcmor  of  Paris,  followed  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers,  entered  the  chapel.  “  Monsieur,” 
said  one  of  these  personages,  ”  it  is  time  now  to  de¬ 
scend  with  us,  that  you  may  ascend  to  God  !”  The 
Duke  stepped  forward  with  dignity  and  declared 
himself  re^y  to  follow  them.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
gray  satin,  a  cloak  of  black  vclret,  and  carried  a  hat 
adorned  with  white  and  black  plumes.  On  the 
green  before  the  Bastile  a  scaffold  had  been  erected 
fire  feet  high ;  it  was  undraped,  and  approached  by 
rough  steps.  Around,  troops  were  drawn  up  in  close 
rank ;  while  strong  bodies  of  arquebusiers  occupied 
the  green  under  arms.  Tlie  chapel-bells  tolled 
mournfully ;  while  many  prisoners  and  officials 
watched  the  adranee  of  the  procession,  shedding 
tears  for  the  approaching  miserable  fate  of  so  valiant 
and  popular  a  nobleman.  The  Duke  was  received, 
close  to  the  scaffold,  by  tlie  provost  of  the  high 
court,  who  was  on  horseback,  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  wand.  On  the  scaffold  stood  the  executioner 
and  his  assistants,  the  notary  of  the  high  court,  and 
the  cur6  de  St.  Nicholas.  As  Biron  gazed  on  these 
ghastly  preparations  his  fortitude  forsook  him.  He 
knelt,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  thus 
received  final  idisolulion.  On  rising,  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  man  wandered  wildly  round.  ”  Oh  1” 
exclaimed  he,  pointing  to  the  companies  of  musket¬ 
eers — “  Oh !  for  a  musket-ball  through  my  body  1 
Is  there  no  mercy  ?” 

He  was  then  assisted  to  ascend  the  steps  on  to  the 
scaffold.  The  warrant  for  execution  was  next  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  by  the  notary,  Voisiu  ;  the  Marshal 
again  fiercely  denying  that  he  had  I'on.spired  against 
the  life  of  the  King  Biron  then  joined  iu  prayer 
with  the  cur4  Magnan.  A  handkerchief  being  then 
given  to  him  by  the  executioner,  he  bound  it  round 
his  eyes  and  knelt.  On  hearing  the  swift  step  of 
the  headsman  behind  him,  the  Marshal  started  from 
his  kneeling  attitude,  and  tearing  the  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  ”  God !  is  there  no  par¬ 
don — no  mercy  y”  and  in  his  agony  Biron  com¬ 
menced  repeating  rapidly  to  himself  the  word, 
“  Hinime  I  Minime  !”  which  was  supposed  to  refer 
to  his  confeasor  at  Dijon,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Minimes ;  who  told  the  Marshal  that  if  Lafin  revealed 
that  which  they  had,  with  such  awful  oaths,  sworn  to 
keep  secret,  the  fate  of  the  former  would  be  eternal 
perdition,  and  th.it  of  Biron  salvation.  Anxious  to 
terminate  so  harrowing  a  spectacle,  the  authorities 
present  conferred  together,  and  calling  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  authorized  him  to  bind  the  criminal,  to  cut 
the  collar  of  his  doublet,  and  to  force  him  into  the 
requisite  posture  to  receive  the  stroke — the  former 
being  preliminaries  usually  adopted,  but  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Marshal,  liad,  at  his  own  earnest 
prayer,  been  dispensed  with.  The  face  of  Biron, 
however,  glared  with  fury  at  the  approach  of  the 
headsman  and  his  a<)si.stants,  for  the  terror  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  his  position  were  evidently  fast  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  his  reason.  ”  Ah  I  who  dart‘s  approach 
me  y”  said  he.  A  finger  shall  not  be  laid  upon  my 
person  I  or  1  swear  I  will  strangle  every  person  pre¬ 
sent.”  After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  Marshal 
called  M.  Barenton,  the  officer  to  whom  he  had  in- 
truBled  his  message  to  Rosny,  and  with  a  face  still 
vividly  suffiised,  requested  him  to  bind  his  eyes. 
Barenton  complied ;  but  the  Duke  again  snatched 


the  handkerchief  from  his  brow,  exclaiming :  “  Hea¬ 
ven  I  let  me  gaze  on  the  sky  once  more  !’’  When 
the  handkerdiief  was  readjusted,  Biron  called  impe¬ 
tuously  to  the  headsman  ;  ”  Haste  I  haste  !”  In  a 
second  the  sword  of  tlie  executioner  was  poised,  and 
just  as  the  unhappy  Marshal  was  again  rising,  the 
blow  fell,  and  the  head  rebounded  from  the  scaffold 
and  dropped  into  the  midst  of  the  horrified  specta¬ 
tors.  The  liody  was  imminliately  covered  with  a  pall 
of  black  cloth  :  the  same  evening,  at  dusk-hour,  it 
was  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  at  midnight  in- 
ti-rred  in  a  vault  constructed  in  the  nave  of  the  pai-- 


Anihal  Lifk  in  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean. — Dr. 
Wallich,  who  accompanied  the  Bull  Dog  as  natu¬ 
ralist  in  the  recent  survey  of  the  North -Atlantic, 
for  the  proposed  telegraph  line,  made  a  remarkable 
discovery.  Nearly  midway  between  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Farewell,  soundings  were  obtaineil 
of  twelve  hundi-ed  and  sixty  fathoms.  The  sounding 
apparatus,  which  was  of  a  very  perfect  description, 
brought  to  the  surface  a  large  ma.«s  of  coarse  muddy 
matter,  no  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  which 
consisted  of  the  shelly  remains  of  Globigerina,  a 
genus  of  Foraminifera — thus  testifying  tliat  the  ocean 
floor  at  that  locality  must  be  paved  by  countles.s 
millions  of  these  animals,  some  of  which  were  alive. 
But,  more  marvelous  still,  from  this  great  depth, 
the  sounding-line  brought  up  starfish  in  full  activity, 
radiant  with  lieauty,  which  probably  eiyoyed  life, 
though  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  a  ton 
and  a  half  on  the  square  inch.  This  most  interesting 
discovery  shows  that  no  limit  of  life  can  be  drawn 
in  the  sea.  It  has  been  found  that  the  air  on  the 
summit  of  Etna,  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sen 
level,  abounds  with  Diatomacese  ;  and  now  tlie  oceon, 
at  a  depth  of  upward  of  seven  thousand  feet,  and 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  Greenland,  is  found 
to  teem  with  animals  which  have  hitherto  been  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  living  only  in  much  shallower 
water. 

A  Long-Pbomiskd  Work. — To  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Buckle’s  historical  work  already  published  are  to 
succeed  two  more  parts,  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  and  then  the 
book  itself,  the  subject  of  which  is  Civilization  in 
England,  is  to  be  commenced ;  and  we  may  probably 
see  the  first  of  it  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  from  the 
present  time.  It  need  not  be  said  that,  if  the  work 
itself  bears  any  proportion  to  the  introduetion,  it  can 
be  only  under  the  advantage  of  an  exceptional  state 
of  longevity  that  Mr.  Buckle  can  hope  to  finish  it. — 
Ilanekettir  Jittiete. 

The  Parthenon  is  to  lie  restored  !  That  venera¬ 
ble  ruin  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  mocked 
the  petty  triumphs  of  art  from  its  roi'ky  throne  on 
the  Acropolis,  is  to  be  rcm.-inded  back  to  the  age  of' 
Pericles — in  France!  The  committee  delegate  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  is  to  CTinsist  of  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  the  Count  of  Lobard  and 
others.  The  modem  Parthenon — like  the  ancient — 
will  be  built  of  pure  marble. 

A  new  historical  work  of  considerable  interest 
will  shortly  appear.  It  will  be  entitled  A  Serrrt 
Hiftmy  of  thf.  Court  of  Frmct  under  lAmie  A’V. 
The  Editor,  Dr.  Challice,  draws  his  materials  from 
unpublished  documents. 


